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TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE 


T his volume is Uie elaboration of lectures delivered be- 
fore the Accademia di Scienzc inorali e pohlichc of llie 
Societa Rcalc of Naples in the year 1931. Tlic present trans- 
lation has been made from tlic lliird Italian edition (Ban, 
Lalerza, 1932), substantially the same as llie first two edi- 
tions, except for a few minor corrections made by the author. 
In view of certain false statements ^\lllcb have found credence 
concerning omissions in tlie German version, Gie translator 
wishes to forestall all such fantasies by affirming tliat be has 
adhered as closely as possible to the text. A few words have 
been omitted here and there ivliere the author, quoting an 
English expression (such as “P>*.eslablishment Bill”) goes on 
to explain its meaning in Italian It has been obviously neces- 
sary to omit such explanations; otherwise tlie version is literal 
and verbatim. In short, the criterion has been followed of 
tradurre senza tradire Croce employs long sentences and very 
long paragraphs which it would often be impossible to break 
up without materially altering his meaning. That is after all 
tlie tradition of Italian prose. 

The translator wishes to thank Dr. Mario Einaudi, of the 
University of Tunn, and Dr. Gaudence Megaro, of New 
York, for many valuable suggestions The latter also kindly 
read the proof. 


Camogli, 1933. 
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I THE RELIGION OF LIBERTY 


W HEN the Napoleonic adventure was at an end and tliat 
extraordinary despot had disappeared from the stage 
where he had reigned supreme; while his conquerors were 
agreeing or trying to agree among tliemselves so that tliey 
could unite in giving to Europe, by die restoration of old 
regimes and tlie timely manipulation of frontiers, a stable 
organization to replace tlie strongly held yet always precari- 
ous empire of the French nation — tlien among all the peoples 
hopes were flammg up and demands were being made for in- 
dependence and liberty. Tliese demands grew louder and 
more insistent the more they met repulse and repression; and 
in disappointment and defeat hopes went on springing up 
afresh, purposes were strengthened. 

In Germany, m Italy, in Poland, in Belgium, in Greece, 
and m the distant colomes of Latin America oppressed na- 
tions were beginning to attempt some opposition to foreign 
rulers and governors There were similar attempts m nations 
and amputated parts of nations that had been forced into 
political union with states owing their origin and their form 
to conquests, treaties, or the property rights of princely fam- 
ilies; and in nations that had been cut up mto small states, 
which felt that because they were so broken up they were 
hampered, weakened, rendered impotent for the part they 
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The Religion of Liberty 

battle wiUi the political privileges of tlie feudal classes and 
persistent forms of servitude, and to shake off the yoke of 
ecclesiastical oppression But though these demands ^vere dif- 
ferent m importance and in order of appearance, tliey ivere 
all linked iii a single chain, and sooner or later one drew 
another along after itself, and hroiiglit to light still others tliat 
could be seen in tlie distance. And over all of them rose one 
word Uiat summed tliem all up and expressed tlie spirit which 
had given them life — the word liberty. 

To be sure, it was not a new word m history, as it was not 
a new word in prose and poetry, or in tlie rhetoric of prose 
and poetry. Greece and Rome had handed do^vn tlie memory 
of innumerable champions of liberty, and of sublime deeds 
and tragedies in which men had given tlieir lives magnani- 
mously for liberty, “which is so dear ” Qiristians and tlieir 
churches had invoked liberty for centuries. Liberty was the 
cry of the communes against emperors and kings, and of the 
feudal lords and barons against those same kings and em- 
perors, and these in turn invoked liberty against the barons 
and the great vassals and against communities that had 
usurped sovereign rights It was liberty that tlie kingdoms, 
the provinces, the cities, solicitous for their parliaments and 
chapters and pnvileges, invoked against the absolute mon- 
archies that were ridding themselves or trying to rid them- 
selves of those obstacles and limits to tlieir activities. The 
loss of liberty had always been looked upon as the cause or 
the sign of decadence m the arts, in science, in economics, in 
morality, whether one looked at the Rome of the Caesars or 
the Italy of the Spaniards and the Popes Now of late “lib- 
erty,” together widi “equality” and “fraternity,” had shaken 
to pieces and scattered in ruins, as if by the force of a great 
earthquake, the whole edifice of old France and almost all 
of that of old Europe, and the terrifying impression of that 
deed still Imgered. It seemed as though this destruction had 
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should be pkying m the life of the voHd, and hnrailiated 
as to their dignity before other nations that Tfere united and 
great. In these nations, and in others, there were longings for 
many things for juridical gnorantees for participation in 
administration and goreminent by means of new or rented 
representative systems for various associations of citizens for 
special economic, social, and political purposes, for open dis- 
cussion of ideas and interests m the press, and for *^constrtu 
tjona,” as people said at the time. And in the nations like 
France, to which these constitutions had been granted m the 
form of ‘charters,” there ^vas urgent demand that these be 
safeguarded and made brooder In yet other nations like 
England, where after a long and gradual grovrlh the repre* 
Bcntalivc system ms now m force, there was pressure for the 
removal of the restnctioos and inequalities that still existed, 
and for a general raodermzalion and rationalization of the 
system that would ensure a freer and more generous way of 
life and of progress 

Since the historical nnlecedcnls and the existing condltlon^ 
the spirit and the cu»tora^ of the various nations were dherse 
these demands differed m the several countries, os to order 
of appearance as to magnitude, as to details and as to the/r 
general tone. In one country precedence was gi\Tn to Iibert 
tion from a foreign domination or to national unity, and Ui 
another to the change from absolutism in government to con- 
stitutionalism Ifere it was simply a que<tion of reform ef 
the franchise and tlic extension of political power, while there 
it was a question of establishing a rcprevntalii'e system for 
the first time, or on new foundation* In one country which 
through the efforts of the preceding generation* ■ rspeeitliy 
during llic French ne\-olulion and the Empire — already en- 
joyed CTVil equality and religious tolerance the people 
to call for llie participation in gorernmctil of new swsl 
strata In another country it was neceswry to drUy fint ta 
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political liberty (or political liberty of only a low degree), 
or the risk of reversing lliese judgments and attributing to the 
ancients greater liberty for the individual in his relations to 
the state than that found among modem nations. This error 
of abstraction always reappears when the attempt is made to 
define the idea of liberty by juridical distinctions, which are 
practical in character and concern single and transitory insti- 
tutions rather tlian the superior and supreme idea that em- 
braces tliem all and transcends them all 

If we look for the content of that concept in the liistory to 
which It belongs, which we call sometimes the history of 
thought, sometimes die history of philosophy, we find the 
consciousness of its novelty which existed at diat time to be 
nothmg more dian die consciousness of the new thing diat had 
entered thought and through it life, the new concept of man 
and the vision of the road diat was opening before him, broad 
and well lighted as it had never been before. Men had not 
attained that concept by chance or suddenly, had not reached 
the entrance to that road in one leap or one flight; they had 
been brought there by all the experiences and solutions of 
phdosophy as it laboured for centuries, experiences and solu- 
tions that were always lessening the distance and calming the 
dissension betiveen heaven and earth, God and the world, the 
ideal and the real. By givmg ideality to reality and reality 
to ideality, philosophy had recognized and understood their 
mdivisible unity, which is identity. 

In speaking of the history of thought or philosophy, we 
mean at the same time all history, whether it be called civil 
or political or economic or moral, since each of these feeds 
the first and is fed by it Therefore we mean not only the 
philosophy of Plato, Aristotle, Galileo, Descartes, and Kant, 
but also that of the Greek world which set itself against the 
barbarians and that of the Rome which civilized those same 
barbarians by making them Roman citizens. We include the 
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philosophy of the ChnsUtin redemption, that of the Charch 
■which fought against the Empire, that of the Italian and Hem* 
ish communes m the Middle Ages, and above all that of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation, which vindicated indincf 
uality once more in its double value for action and for moral 
ity We mean the phflosophy of the religious wars, that of 
the English Long Parliament, that of the liberty of conscience 
proclaimed by Uie religious seels of England and HoUind 
and the American colonies, that of the declaration of the 
nghts of man made in these countries as well as the one to 
which the French Revolution gave special efficacy We Jn* 
elude also the philosophy of technical discoveries and the 
revolutionary consequences of these in indu5lr>, and all the 
menls and creations which helped to form that conception 
and to put law and order back mto all things, and God hicl: 
into the ■Aorld 

But the latest advance that had been made at the end of 
the eiglilecnth cenlur> and the beginning of the nmeteec*h 
had disentangled the problem more clearly and almort 
cluaivcly because it had cnlicizcd the opposition — actilf w 
ci^teenlh-ccntuiy rationalism and the French Rcvolutionp 
between reason and history in whicli hi*toJ 7 had been 
graded and condemned b) the light of reason It had cnti 
cued the opposition, and Imd healed it by means of dUlertt^ 
winch does not separate the finite and the infinite rnr ih^ 
positive and the negative It hod made one the rBlionalitjr 
the lealily of the new idea of history rcdtwovcnng the fij 
mg of the philtnophcr Giovanni Battista Vico that the Kj 
public sought for by Tlalo was nothing but (Ik* 
human e\enls, Man ihm, no longer looked on him*elf a* 
baled by biMor> or as vindicating him«elf agamrt H •*’ 
pudiing the pa't away from him a* a fhsmeful 
In trad a true ami lirrle^s creator he looVri! tm him*e!f 
the history of tl»e Hoild as he looked on himwlf In Kl< e* 
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bom of that age. It cannot be found, or can be found but 
scantily, among the special pbilosophers, cv'en the grcatcit 
of tbem. For the latter are ol^says single mdmduaU, and if 
in addition to the problems of their timo they, loolang for 
ward to later tunes, set and solve other problems that their 
oivn age docs not yet feel, does not apprehend, or docs not 
comprehend clearly, it sometimes happens — since ever^ nun 
has his limitations- — that m his day and generation some of 
the problems set and solved by a given philosopher cannot 
be made to £t into his system, and outvsnm and erroncouj 
conceptions taLe (heir place The great philosophers, like the 
rest of men of every Wd bave no fixed and destined place 
m either the vanguard or the rearguard or tho middle ranki 
of their contemporaries, but are found now in one, now in 
anolber, of those positions. Even the great philosophers of 
free Athens, the most splendid flowers of her libert), send 
the democratic turbulence that ofiended their texuo of hit 
mony and tied os they were to their naturalistic logic, in ihei/ 
theories failed to prove equal to the reality of the life that 
they lived Bui an example fitting our cose belter is that of 
the supreme philosopher of the age of v^hich VkO arc spraliag. 
Hegel More profoundly than any other man be thought about 


and treated of dialectics and history defining spirit m tenni 
of liherly and liberty m terms of spinL let becjuio of cct 
tarn of hia political tendencies and ihconcs he deseneJ 
bo called sertif rather than hberoL For above bun m thi* 
respect, and far better rcprcsenialives of the thought of ifrf 
new oge stand minds that arc phiIo>ophicaUy mfenor to bu 
or that arc not usually considered in the Icat4 philojoiifuca!—* 


for example a vioman Madaracdo Stack 
The concept of liutor) at llic hiktory of lilKrriy fcjJ -i* 
iicce>tary practical complement that umc liberty a* a 
ideal an ideal that had m fact grtmn side by side 
the thought and the movement of civilualton, and i«hud» 
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modern timcij had pa^ijcd from liberty at> a complex of pnv- 
ilegca to liberty Ub a naluial riglil, and from that nhblruct 
natural right to the spiritual liberty of tlie historically con- 
crete personality. .Vnd it had become gradually more colierent 
and more solid, slrengtheiit-d b\ tlie corresponding philoso- 
phy, according to which that whuh is the law of being is the 
law of wliat mii-'l be. It could be denied only by those who, 
following tlie stale philosophies of transcendence, in some 
way separated wliat inu'-l be from what is, or by tliosc who 
did not see that they weie separating the two, yet did so in 
their arguments. Thus, for example, Uicre was the objection 
tliat tlie moral ideal of liberty neither allows nor promises 
Uie expulsion of evil from the world, and tliercfore is not 
truly moral. Tho^'O wlio said this did not take into considera- 
tion tliat if morality should destroy the idea of evil, it would 
itself vanish, that only in the struggle against evil does moral- 
ity have reality and life, that thanks to tlie struggle only is it 
lauded. 

Again some lamented tliat Uie very alTirniation and accept- 
ance of tlie struggle tliat was always beginning anew shut 
man out from peace, from happiness, from tliat state of 
blessedness for which he always yeanis. These did not take 
into consideration tliat the grandeur of tlie modern concep- 
tion lay precisely m having changed tlie sense of life from 
the idyllic (and in consequence the elegiac) to the dramatic, 
from the hedonistic (and in consequence tlie pessimistic) to 
the active and creative, and tliat it had made liberty a con- 
tinual reacquisition, a continual liberation, a continual bat- 
tle, one in which a last and final victory is impossible, be- 
cause it would mean tlie death of all the combatants, that is, 
of all then living. 

In view of all this, it is easy to see what value should be 
given to the other objections that were propounded at the time 
and have been repeated many times and are still repeated, 
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such as this The ideal of lihexty, just because U is excellent, 
should be for the lent and not for the common people, nho 
need coercion from above, coercion by authonly and the Uih. 
This objection vrould find its exact counterpart m the lUie* 
ment — whose absurdity is obvious — that truth should be for 
the fevr and non truth and error are suited to the many, u if 
truth were not such because of its inlnntic povter of expaa* 
uon and vitalization and trantfonnalion m e>ery vi*ay tlut 
opens to iL There are other objections that are e\cn more 
extravagant, for example laberty belongs properly to «r 
tain nations that have achieved it under unusual oondiUoai, 
as insular England has done or to generous-blooded naUoos 
lil.e the Gcrmamc, which ha>e cultivated it in the wilds of 
their forests. This objection m its turn humbles ipint befors 
matter and subjects it to mecharuslic dclenninism. Aforcoicf, 
facts give It the he, for these show that though England Uuglii 
the Gmunental notions much concerning liberal conceptiorUi 
she also learned not a little from them, and that for a loog 
time Cennany amid her forests forgot liberty and set up tie 
idols of autbonty and subjection. 

It was, then, quite obvious that to the question, Whit I 
the ideal of the new generation? the omucr roust be ihi 
word ftbcrfy without any qualification, since any adJuiwi 
would cloud the concept Ami those cold and superficial oi 
seners were wrong who wondered at U or made It a jcil 
accusing the concept of empty fomuliani, asked m irony o 
sojcaJJD is Jjbejly an/wjy? Inbcjiy of whom or o 

what? Liberty to do whit?” Liberty could not accept adjee 
U>es or empiric delimitations because of lU inlrinsic infinuy 
but none the less it set lU own limits from tune to time Ij 
free acts, ami so it became particubrued and acquired 
lent. The dirtmction, made man> limes, of two hbertics— t-' 
singular and the pluraL liberty and libertic* — ’U a coctuJ-r 
Uon of two abutactiuns, since liberty m the singular 
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only in liberties in the plural. But it never coincides "with or 
is exhausted by these or those of its particularizations in the 
institutions it has created, and therefore, as has been noted, 
not only can it not be defined in terms of its institutions, that 
is, juridically, but also there is no need to connect the one 
■with the other by the bond of conceptual necessity, since the 
institutions, being historical facts, are bound to and unbound 
from liberty by historical necessity. 

The political demands that we have enumerated above 
imder their mam headmgs formed at this time, more or less, 
its historical body, and in a certam sense, its body flourishmg 
in beauty and renewed youthful vigour, combmed with the 
audacity and recklessness that belong to youth. Incarnate spir- 
ituality, and because of that fact, spiritualized corporality, its 
significance lay solely in the goal at which it aimed — that 
human life should draw breath more freely, should grow 
deeper and broader. In opposition to the humanitarianism of 
the precedmg century and the blindness even of men like 
Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe to the idea of nation and father- 
land, m opposition to the scant (where there was any at all) 
repugnance felt for foreign intervention, the promotion of 
nationalism strove to promote humanity in its concrete form, 
that of personality: mdividuals as well as the human groups 
bound together by common origin and common memories, by 
customs and attitudes, nations already existmg and active or 
nations to be roused to activity. 

And mtrmsicaUy it placed no barrier against the wider and 
more comprehensive organization of nations, for “nation” is 
a spiritual and historical concept and therefore in the act of 
becommg, not a naturalistic and fixed concept like that of 
race. The very hegemony or primacy claimed for this or that 
people — ^by Fichte and others for the Germanic peoples, hy 
Guizot and others for the French, by Mazzini and Gioberti 
for the Italians, and by still others for the Poles and the Slavs 
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in general — vras iBeorued as the right and the duty of that 
people to take its place at tho head of all the nations in order 
to act as their leader in the movement towards civilization, 
towards human perfection, towards spiritual grcalncis The 
German nationalists of that time said that the German people 
was the chosen people, hut they added that this was b^u^ 
It was cosmopolitan and not purely national And almost all 
of tho other hegcmonisU said the same. Constitutions and 
reprcscntaliTC governments must bring to ciBcac) and polit 
ical activity men of greater ability and greater goodwill than 
those who had been active before, or nvals of these A free 
press was an open forum for the exchange of ideas, for the 
clash and measurement of passions, for the elucidation of 
situations, for disputes and agreements and, as someone has 
cleverly said it attempted to tale the pbco in the great states 
of Europe and of the v*orId that the agora had held In the 
small cities of ancient times. 

The fav'our in which men held the tw ‘0 great parties that 
made up the parliaments— conservalivo ond progressive mod 
crate and radical the left and the nght — bctra>cd the m- 
tcnlion to slow up the impetus of the socul movement and 
avoid the havoc and bloodshed of revolutionary explosions 
h> making the struggle of intercuts mild and humane In the 
face of the centralization and Uic administrative dopotum of 
Ucvolution ami Empire and that of the absolute monarths 
v«ho lud been restored to their ihiones the anxious hopes 
and desires of local autonomies were troubled by the fesf 
that centralujtion, by putting all on one level, v«ouId un 
povcrivh and stcnlue the fulness of life in the very pUres 
v«hcro those autonomies vaere carrying on the be«t admiru** 
traltons ami cullivjtmg the best ourvettrs of puliluat abiluy 
ConiUlutional munarclues after U;e English m xfel touL. a muf 
die poiitiun between absolute nKuurciiy (whuh was Uaj hiw 
loiical) and the republic (which was too lilllo hmuiu^l) 
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and were declared to be almost the only form of republic 
suited to the times. (After her Revolution, of course, states- 
men of the old school considered England a republic, and 
not a monaichy.) Likewise, m general all the resumption of 
historical traditions was animated by the desire to collect 
and use whatever was still alive and adaptable to modern 
life, whetlier it was found m local institutions and customs, 
among the nobility or among the peasants, or in naive re- 
ligious beliefs. The breaking of the chains that had weighed 
do\vn or still weighed down industry and commerce was in 
obedience to the necessity of giving an impulse to invention, 
to individual ability, and to competition, in order to mcrease 
the wealth that, no matter who produced it or who o^vned it, 
was always the wealth of society as a whole and contributed 
to its welfare and its moral elevation in one way or another, 
sooner or later. And the same was true of all tlie aspects and 
special purposes of tliese varied demands. 

It might happen — and m the later course of history cer- 
tainly would happen — that some or many of these liberal in- 
stitutions would die, when the conditions that made them pos- 
sible had disappeared Others would become mefficient, pow- 
erless, or imadaptable, and these would have to be modified, 
or discarded and replaced. But that is the lot of all things per- 
tammg to man; they live and die, they change and take on new 
life; or they become mechanical and have to be cast aside. 
And m every case the agent of that modification, readapta- 
tion, or destruction is always liberty, which by this method 
is takmg on a new body, one endowed with fresh youth or 
grown to adult strength So there is nothmg to keep men from 
thinking, with the rigid and forward-looking logic that be- 
longs essentially to the liberal concept, that when the con- 
trasts which had given it life had grown antiquated, the two- 
party system would be changed mto one of varied and mobile 
groups concerned with particular problems. Self-government 
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Kould yield to the DcccMity for greater rcgulanty and cen* 
tralizatioOf constitnUonal monarchies to republics and na 
tional states vould be combmed into states of many nations, 
or muted states, 'when a wider national consaousness (for ti 
ample, European) had come into being. Economic freedom 
w'ould be 'Vieakened and reduced to narrow confines by fcders 
tions of mdmtnalisls and the nationaliung of various semce5 
Certainly few of these liberals of the first genemtions be* 
lie\ed In such possibiblies sometimes or even habitually 
they demed ihenu But nevertheless those possibilities were 
implicit in the principle they proclaimed and they must be 
borne m mmd now that we can perceive them after more 
than a century of manifold experiences and mental toiL This 
wammg appbes to all that we have been saying of this ger 
mmal penc^ m which we see, as we must see, m the germ 
the tree of which it was the germ and which alone could have 
made it capable of growth and not an aborted cell. 

And it might also happen (and that Is the reason that the 
new and Coeduon figure of progress was drawn no longer as 
a straight line, but as a spiral) that m the crises of rejuvena 
tion the liberal regimes vrould be subject to reactions and re* 
turns to auUioniy of different origins, of lesser or greater 
extent and longer or shorter duration. But bberty would con 
Unue to work within these and to cal them away until at lait 
It v^ould emerge once more wiser and stronger To be sure 
even then the corporaluy that we have called spiritualued 
would be accompanied now and then by another that was not 
spintualuxMl, and v«js therefore unhealthy The cult of tu 
tioruliim gave signi in some of its confuted apoulcs, of 
being given over to vainglory and the Insolence of material 
dominion, or of diuilmg itself off from the other natioat in 
a sombre lust of race Vnd the cult of history and iho pait 
gave sign* of pencr»ioa into uunc idoUlry the icvefciwe 
for rebpion iiw« of p»eudo'rebgwui fervour, ih« dcvvtius 
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to existing institutions, those of conservative timidity; the 
observance of constitutional forms, those of lack of courage 
to face the necessary modifications; economic freedom, those 
of the protection of the interests of this or that group; and 
so on. But these weaknesses, these errors, these omens of 
evils to come, were inseparable from the very value of the 
demands that were being made and the institutions for which 
they asked, and they did not lessen the substantial nobility 
of the liberal movement, its potent moral efficacy. This was 
irradiated by poetry, armed by logic and by science; it turned 
early to action and prepared for conquest and dominion. 

Poets, theorists, orators, publicists, propagandists, apostles 
and martyrs bore witness to the profound seriousness of that 
ideal; and since they arose and multiplied around it, and 
not (or more rarely and less resolutely) around other ideals, 
they bore wtness that its vigour would prevail, that the vic- 
tory which awaited it was certain. And not only the facts but 
also the doctrine forbade any separation in the future — a 
separation that would be a grave sign of degradation and 
decadence — between theory and practice, science and life, 
public life and private life; as if it were possible to search 
for and find the truth without at the same time feelmg it and 
livmg It in action or the desire for action, and possible to 
separate the man from the citizen, the individual from the 
society that forms him and which he forms. The mere scholar 
and philosopher, pacific and given to dreams, the intellectual 
and the rhetorician who treated of the images of the sublime 
but fled from the fatigue and danger of the duties those 
images evoked and imposed, and were prone to servility and 
the adulation of the courtier — ^these became objects of scorn. 
And all writing to order, gettmg oneself supported by 
courts and governments mstead of looking only to the ap- 
proval of the public for favour and the very means of liveli- 
hood, the compensation for one’s work — ^this became an object 
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of rcproaciu Tliere vraa a dcmaad for sincerity of faith, for 
integrity of character, for agreement between word and deed. 
The concept of personal dignity was renved^ and with it the 
feeling for true aristocracy, with its code, its ngidily and 
Its exclusiveness, an aristocracy that had now become liberal 
and therefore wholly spiritoaL Tlie hcroio figure that ap- 
pealed to all hearts was the poet militant, the intellectual 
man who can fi^t and die for his ideas — a figure that was 
not confined to the ecstasies of the imagination and peda 
gogical lUustrations, but appeared m flesh and blood on bat 
tie-fields and barricades m every part of Europe. The “mis- 
sionanca* of liberty had as companions the “crusaders” of 
liberty 

Now he who gathers together and considers all these diar 
actenstici of the liberal ideal does not hesitate to call it >^bat 
It was a “religion.” He calls it w, of course, because be 
loohs for w*hat is essential and mtnnsic m every religion, 
which always lies in the concept of reality and on ethics that 
conforms to this concept. It excludes the mythological ele- 
ment, which constitutes only a secondary diffcrenUation be- 
tween rebgion and philosophy The concept of reality and the 
conforming ethics of Ubei^ism were generated as has been 
shown, by modem tbonght, dialectical and historical. Nothing 
more was needed to gi\c them a religioiu character since 
personifications, myths, legends, dogmas, ntes, propitiations, 
expiations, pneslly dosses, pontifical robes, and the lihe do 
not belong to the mtrmiic, a^ are taken onl from particular 
religions and set up os rcquircmcnU for every religion with 
ill eflcct. Such a process is the ongin of the somewhat nu 
mcroua artificial rebgions (“religions of the future”) that 
were devised m the eighteenth century, they all met ndicuJe, 
which they descr%cd, since they were counterfeits and canca 
tures. But the religion of liberalism showed itself to be c*6en- 
Ually rebgious m its forms and insUtutiona, and since it was 
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bom and not made, was no cold and deliberate device. There- 
fore at first Its leaders even expected to be able to live in 
harmony with the old religions, and to bring them a com- 
panion, a complement, an aid As a matter of fact, it set itself 
up against them, but at the same time summed them up m 
Itself and went further. Beside philosophical motives it set the 
religious motives of the near and tlie remote past. Next to and 
above Socrates it set the human and divine Redeemer Jesus. 
And It felt that it had undergone all the experiences of pagan- 
ism and Christianity, of Catholicism, Augustmianism, Calvm- 
ism, and all the rest. It felt that it represented the highest 
demands, diat it was the purifying, deepening, and power- 
givmg agent of the religious life of mankind Therefore it 
did not point to the chronological dates of its beginnings, nor 
to new eras that cut it off sharply from the past, as the Chris- 
tian Church and then Islam had done, and as the National 
Convention, in imitation of them, had done by its decree ex- 
pressmg the abstract concept of liberty and reason — a concept 
that lived for a brief moment a life as abstract as itself, and 
was first forgotten and then abolished. 

On every side rang out the cry of a new birth, of a “cen- 
tury that IS being born again,” like a salutation full of prom- 
ise to the “third age,” the age of the Spirit, which Gioacchino 
da Fiore had prophesied m the thirteenth century, and which 
now opened out before the human society that had prepared 
for it and waited for it. 



II OPPOSING RELIGIOUS FAITHS 


T his rebgioQ of tEo tievr era found lu contrast and its 
opponents in other rival and hostile religions, vrhich al 
ihou^ they were expressly or virtually cnticued by it and 
surpassed by it, counted tbeir own belie\eTs and attracted 
proselytes, they composed important historical realities* oa 
svrenng to certain ideal moments that are fore\er being re* 
peated 

The first place among them was taken or deserved to be 
taken by the Catholicism of the Church of Home, the most 
duect and logical negation of the liherol idea, that Catholi 
cum felt Itself and recognized itself to be such and wished 
to be so considered from the first appearance of that idea* 
It prccloimed and proclaims itself such with loud outcry m 
the syllabi the encyclicals, the sermons, the instructions, of 
its ponufts and Us other priests, and alwa)*! (except for ccr 
Um passing episodes or lUusWe appearances) played ihil 
part m active life. And in thu light it can bo considered as 
the prototype or pure form of all the other oppositions and 
at the some time the one that, with lU undying hatred illunu 
nates the religious character the character of religious rf 
valry of liberalism* To the liberal conception that the aim of 
life u m life itself and duly lies m the increase and elcralioo 
of this life and the method in free initiatue and indiriduol 
£0 
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that rise and fall and desires tliat are mobile and to be dis- 
trusted — as in fact tlie Cburcb very soon and one may say in 
general did distrust them.lThougbt and science continued to 
slip from her; as far as tliey ■were concerned her womb was 
stricken with sterility as if by divine punishment for having 
sinned against tlie spirit that is tlie spirit of sincerity. In the 
midst of these storms and feais, at most she beheld arising 
as her champion some pedantic polemist who was also, un- 
fortunately, fanatical, abstractly logical, and pompous, a 
lover of the extreme and tlie paradoxical, one from whom she 
had reason to shrink ratlier tlian to hope for actual aid, as 
she scented a spirit foreign to her and a dangerous sense of 
independence.! Above all, tlie historiography of Catholic sym- 
patliizers when compared with that of tlie liberal side re- 
vealed m manifest fashion the poverty to which Catholic 
thought had been reduced, and even its triviality and pueril- 
ity. For whereas it reconstructed and understood and admired 
the history of Christianity and of the Church m the last cen- 
turies of tlie Empire and in tlie Middle Ages (and even, in 
some respects, in modem times, tliose of the missions over- 
seas and the martyrs for the faitli)> it is well known that the 
Church considered tlie entire course of modem history as 
nothmg but horrible perversion, and attnbuted the author- 
ship and the guilt of so much evil to the Luthers and the 
Calvins, the Voltaires and the Rousseaus, and the other “cor- 
mpters,” and to “sects,” which, she said, by wea-ring secretly 
a web of intrigues, had gamed a temporary and diabolical 
tnumph jIn short, instead of history, she busied herself with 
tellmg fairy stories of ogres to frighten children. 

But more serious than all this was the penetration of the 
enemy into the very circle of the faithful, among those highest 
in intellectual elevation and purity of intentions. These men 
felt the attraction towards political liberty, the mdependence 
of peoples, the nationality and unity of states, freedom of 
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could be left to tlie play of time And more tlian unbecoming, 
It would have been vulgar and inhuman, because (Voltaire 
and his folloivers bad overlooked tins) tlie old faith was still 
a way, a mytliological one if you will, to sootlie and calm 
suffering and sorrows and to solve the painful problem of 
life and deatli, and it was not to be rooted out witli violence 
or insulted ivitli mockery. And it would not be very politic, 
eitlier, because tliose beliefs and the consolation derived from 
them and tlieir teachings were the basis, for many men, of 
the formula and the autliority of social duties, and gave rise 
to foundations and institutions of social welfare and charity, 
and motives of order and discipline — all forces and capaci- 
ties to be assimilated and transformed gradually, but not to 
be struck do^vn witliout knowing what to set m their places 
or without replacing them at all. 

The same attitude was taken towards Catholicism and the 
Church as towards everything past and surpassed, an attitude 
of impartiality, regard, respect, and even reverence On the 
other band, the liberal ideal, conscious, as we have said, of 
its oAvn historical genesis, did not reject its bond with Chris- 
tianity, which still survived m the Catholic Church, no matter 
how utihtarian and material she had become; and it consid- 
ered all evangelical souls as its sisters, %vith whom it was able 
to establish mutual understanding outside the various veils of 
doctrme, and to work m the same spirit. Poets at that time 
liked to describe the figures of the good friar or the good 
bishop or the good priest, simple and upright and courageous 
and heroic, to whom they paid no less fervid homage than 
to their heromes of beauty and virtue and to their other 
heroes: although they took pleasure in contrasting them fre- 
quently with the rest of the clergy and with the Roman 
Church, and above all with figures of prelates and Jesuits. 
The necessity for severe vigilance and war was turned agamst 
Catholic pohcy, which had preserved a good part of its weight 
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that does not depend, in llie last resort, on a conception of 
reality and tlierefore is religious; and that of the absolute 
monarchy implied tlie idea of kings as llie shepherds of tlie 
peoples, and of the peoples as sheep to be led to the pasture, 
to be mated and multiplied, to be protected against the 
weatlier and against -wolves and other -^vild beasts. ‘^Millets,” 
tliey -were m fact called by Richelieu, the minister of Louis 
XIII; and tlie philantliropic Marquis d'Argenson, tlie minister 
of Louis XV, treated them in tlie same way and wanted to 
form of tliem *‘une menagerie dliommes heareiix” A sim- 
ilar idea of them was entertained by Mctternich when he de- 
clared tliat it was die concern of princes alone to guide the 
liistor}’- of nations; and by diat Prussian minister of the resto- 
ration whose reply to the remonstrances of the city of Elbing 
was that the measures of the Government were “above die 
limited intelligence of die subjects.” 

This idea, m spite of die unbelief of many of its followers, 
invoked the di-vine institution of monarchy and the priesdy 
character of the first kings; and even when, in die Middle 
Ages, Church and Empire entered into conflict, die theorists 
of the Empire did not abandon the point -(^f that divine insti- 
tution, as can be seen, among others, in Dante and his doc- 
ttrme of the two Suns; nor did Lutheranism prove less ob- 
sequious towards the princes and the State, but, by holding 
that they were of divine order, contributed to their consecra- 
tion ivith effects that still endure m German thought and cus- 
toms. That is why even absolutism, particularly in the form 
that it took m France -with Louis XIV, found its juridical com- 
pletion in the theory of the divine right of kings; and die 
sovereigns of the Restoration, led by the most ideological and 
mystical of the conquerors of Napoleon, formed a Holy Alli- 
ance to govern “comme delegues par la Providence’^ (as is 
■written expressly in the constituent act) the nations, who were 
“les branches <Fime meme famille’’ applymg in their dv- 
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leges and traditions, and had rcconslmcled tliemselves into 
“administrative” monarchies, as tliey said. 

Tlie experience of tlie French Revolution and of tlie others 
that followed liad created a disgust for republics, and the 
example of tlie Empire liad given new life to tJie monarchical 
system. Tlie monarcliies %\ere tlierefore still capable of his- 
tory, and of satisfying tlie needs of the nations tliat asked for 
representation and participation in the government, of under- 
taking or of completing tlie independence and the unification 
of tlie state, capable of giving greatness to the nations and 
life to tlieir aspirations And tlie liberal ideal was prepared 
to breathe its spirit into them, thereby giving tlie best proof 
of tliat disposition which led it to combine tlie future with tlie 
past, the new with the old, and to maintain tlie continuity of 
history by preventing tlie dispersion of institutions and tend- 
encies so painfully acquired. But instead of a Holy Alliance 
of independent and free nations, it appeared tlien to be what 
we have already implied, a conglomerate of absolute mon- 
archies, in part formed by inheritance and including several 
nations, and m part fragments of nations Tlie promises and 
the hopes that were bummg in the breasts of those who fought 
against the Napoleonic hegemony and despotism were not 
kept and not put into effect when the danger was: past; 
and almost everyivhere the restored monarchies had begun 
the defensive and the offensive against the old ally and the 
new enemy, national patriotism and the liberalism that ani- 
mated and was animated by it. On the side of the monarchies 
stood retrograde and reactionary forces, the courtiers, the 
nobility, and the semi-feudal classes, the priestliood, the riff- 
raff of the city and the country, and, above aU, that power 
which every established government has because of the simple 
fact that it IS established But there were also forces of a bet- 
ter quality, admmistrative and diplomatic traditions, armies 
strong and rich in glory, expert and devoted servants of the 
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withstanding tlie disposition of tlie latter to entertain tliem 
and make tliem its o^\ti, tlie two systems remained hostile to 
it and it hostile to tliem, and so it happened with a third 
system and a tliird faiUi, which seemed to be confused with 
liberalism or at least to unite witli it m an indissoluble dyad: 
the democratic ideal. The points of agreement witli it were 
not only negative m the common opposition to clericalism 
and absolutism (•\\hicli explains the frequent joining of tlieir 
forces) but also positive in tlie common goal of individual 
liberty, civil and political equality, and popular sovereignty. 
But this is precisely, amidst all tliese resemblances, where 
the difference lay, because the democrats and the liberals 
considered the individual, equality, sovereignty, and the na- 
tion in entirely different fashions For the first, individuals 
were centres of equal forces to ivhich it was necessary to 
attribute an equal field or an equality, as they said, in fact; 
for the second, the individuals were persons, their equality 
only that of their humanity, and therefore ideal or legal, a 
liberty of movement or competition; and the people was not 
a sum of equal forces, but a differentiated organism, varying 
in its components and in their associations, complex in its 
unity, -with governors and governed, with ruling classes — 
open, to be sure, and mobile, but ever necessary for this neces- 
sary function — and the sovereignty was that of the whole in 
its synthesis and not of the parts in their analyses. The dem- 
ocrats in their political ideal postulated a religion of quan- 
tity, of mechanics, of calculating reason or of nature, like 
that of the eighteenth century; the liberals, a religion of qual- 
ity, of activity, of spirituality, such as that which had risen 
m the beginnmg of the nineteenth century* so that, even in 
this case, the conflict was one of religious faiths. That the one 
faith was the precursor and the parent of the other must he 
granted, in the general sense m which Catholic theocracy and 
absolute monarchy had been precursors of liberalism; and m 
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tliat method' arguing its necessity, and mamtaming that it 
alone had fT,uaranteed die benefits of the French Revolution 
and diat it could ensure those of die new revolutions 

that -were because odier, more critical minds 

weie not slJ’"^ discovering and revealing die sophistry of 

diis argume)^^’ 

If some^s*^^*^ image of the French Revolution 

cast a shadc'''^ worst aspects and set m relief the ad- 

miiable sidr passions and actions, dianks to the effect 

of distance more to biased and flattering histones. 

It was then near, there were still too many eye-witnesses 
of what had happened, for the demociatic ideal to derive any 
strenc^th an4 glamour from it: and indeed this ideal had 
issued fiomh*^ badly damaged shape and was rejected gen- 
erally, and different parties ] Several of the sur- 
viving acto}^ Revolution and authors of the Terror, 

the least inrP^ active works amongst the old Jacobins or 
those who ll^^ corrected and educated their natural capacity 
through l^^*i entered the service of Napoleon and 

later that o^ absolutist regimes of the restoration, and 
were counte*^ among their most unprejudiced followers and 
their most inexorable instruments in the war against democ- 
racy and liP®^ agreement with what the most serene ofv 
poets obser^®^’ every fanatic should be nailed to the^ 
cross at thif^’ because he who has been under an illusion, » 
when he coifl®® senses turns into a knave Others, candid » 
souls, had jjreserved their illusions and survived in a mist, 
vaguely reli^'^S regret the errors and tlie betrayals and 
the accident had prevented their pure and beautiful 
ideal of popular sovereignty from reaching the 

goal that hJ^ been almost in sight, prevented the happy in- 
stant from parrying forever, beatifying the human race. And 
though the|^°^^ “republic,” as we have shown, struck an 
impleasant time, now strident and now dull, some, 
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even of the younger gcncratiOD, still chenshed a leffud for 
the republic because of ita venerable pIami pjiI mwnone* or 
because of a rationalistic and simplifying longmg. Bat 
neither republicans nor democrats at tbm time figured nmnng 
the major forces at play, and liberalism, wbicb bad sur 
passed them m pbdosophy and pobtics, and bad even oper 
ated many conversions among them, could on the one band 
make use of surviving democrats and republicans m certain 
alliances that irere ofiered spontaneously, and on the other 
hand ■watch vigilantly to prevent them, at decisive moments 
and on the days of upheavals, from compromising the fruit 
of their efforts by excesses, by acts of madness and disorder, 
and from unconsaously and unintentionally preparing for the 
offensive and victonous return of clericalism and abso* 
lubsm. 

Still less importance, amongst the forces at work tovmrds 
the begmmng of the century must be attributed to another 
opposition, which was bora just at this tune and was toon to 
make itself felt and to grow ever prouder and more threaten 
mg because of this threat it is advisable to examine mto its 
physiognomy at once, to study its character and understand 
Its origin communism, whu^ wc call by its real classical 
name, and not by that of “socialism,” with which it vras 
tempered until it gradually became something else, develop* 
mg mto liberalism, into democratism, and even mto Catholl 
cisnn We have said that it was bora at this time, because it 
was then that this old idea, which has always accomjianied 
the human race and has sprung up again many times m the 
course of centunes, assumed a modem form, and attached 
itself not to those Utopias and fantasies of the past, but to 
the conditions created by new ideas and activities. 

Diversely from the communism of the past, and also from 
that of the eighteenth century, and even from that of Babcuf 
and his conspiracy o£ the Sgaux, m which there still lingered 
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ascetic elements — tendencies to renunciation, to simple, ele- 
mentary, and rude customs, an aversion for cities, a return 
to tlie fields — as it made its appearance in the beginning of 
tlie nmeteentli century, like liberalism it pioclaimed the im- 
manental and terrestrial conception of life, called for tlie 
enjoyment of goods and the ceaseless increase of wealth, 
promoted science and technical inventions, machines, and all 
tlie other instruments of economic progress. Herein lay its 
affinity "witli liberalism, which included the same objects; and 
liberalism did not substantially oppose it, as is and was be- 
lieved by certam tlieorists, because communism aimed at the 
socialization of tins or that instrument of production or of 
all of them (if to speak of all of tliem has any sense, which is 
not the case) and liberalism, on tlie otlier hand, mamtained 
amongst its constituent principles the irremovable private 
oivnership of tliese or those instruments, and unbmited free- 
dom of competition. It should by now be unnecessary to prove 
that liberalism does not coincide with so-called economic 
freedom, with which, to be sure, it has had many pomts of 
resemblance — and perhaps still has some, but always in a 
provisional and contingent fashion, witliout attributing to the 
maxim of laissez-faire and laissez- passer any but an empiric 
value, as being valid m certam circumstances and not valid 
in others. Therefore it cannot on principle reject the sociali- 
zation or nationalization of these or those instruments of pro- 
duction, nor has it mdeed always in fact rejected it, for it has 
carried out not a few reforms of this nature. And it only criti- 
cizes It and combats it m given, particular cases, when, that is, 
it must be considered to arrest or to reduce the production of 
wealth and obtams the contrary effect — not that of an equal 
economic improvement of the members of a society, but that of 
an aggregate imp oven shment, which often is not even equal, 
not an mcrease of liberty in the world, but a dimmution and 
an oppression that is barbanzation or decadence. Because the 
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only ditenon for judging no matter what reform bes m Us 
capaaty or incapacity to promote liberty and life. “Prop* 
erty” itself has this double aspect and this double sense, 
which makes of it two diSerent things in turn that is, from 
one pomt of view it is a simple economic ordinance, subject to 
modification, and often modified m order to elevate man's 
moral personality and from another it is a necessary insliu 
ment and form of this personabty, which we cannot destroy or 
trample on without destroying and trampling on the moral 
and progressive life, as the saying goes, without gomg against 
the nature of man — U would be better to say agamst the duty 
and mission of mankmd, which is not to bve comfortably at 
ease, but to create higher forms of itself and, like the poet and 
the artist, to fashion the eternal poem of history 

Besides, communism itself had modified its programme. In 
the first period it had advocated, for its practical and in* 
tegral accomplishment, government by scientists and techm 
cians, or the foundation of bule model stales that would ezer 
CISC an irresistible aUraction by holding up pottems of en* 
chanting happiness before the e>e8 of men. Then it had gone 
back to the methods of democracy and Jacobinism, conceiv 
mg or altempUng violent seizures of power and coups de 
main. But it ended by recognizing that its accompbahment 
required as a jme qud non that the course of history should 
lead to the alternative of either iDjuimg and reduang the 
production of wealth, preserving the capitalist system, that 
IS, private properly or else guarantcemg and increasing pro* 
ducUon thus abolishing pnvalo property It beljcved it could 
confirm and prove this by the economic enses and the destruc- 
tion of wealth rendered from time to time necessary by the 
capitalist Byaleai m order to re-establish its cquilibnum By 
means of upheavals and bankruptcies. And if that were so, 
liberalism would perforce approve ond advocate tbu aboli 
tion of Its ohh accord and the whole point is tnetcly this, 
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whether things really do occur in this way or occur with tlie 
regularity and rapidity imagined by these theorists; that is, 
It IS a question of experience and not one of ideals. 

The conflict of ideals between communism and liberalism, 
tlie religious conflict, lies elsewhere: in the opposition be- 
tween spiritualism and materialism, in the intrinsic material- 
istic character of communism, m its deification of the flesh 
and matter. Materialist it was at its birth m its first apostles 
of the nineteenth century, although it did not receive this 
philosophical name until later, and then not from its adver- 
saries but from tlie strongest of its theorists Its principle is 
the conception of economics as the foundation and matrix of 
all the other forms of life, which it considers as derivations 
or appearances or phenomena of this unique reality. Now if 
economic activity, in the living system of die spirit m which 
it rises from the other forms of activity and leads to them, 
is itself a spintual activity, when it is torn away from that 
system, isolated, placed as a corner-stone, it becomes matter. 
And the sterility of matter wll not bring forth and cause to 
blossom either morals or religion or poetry or philosophy, 
and not even economics itself, which requires the glow of life, 
keen intelligence, and eagerness 

In fact, the very first economists of the nineteenth century, 
the so-called utopists, gave proof of being foreign to the life 
of the spirit, all intent as they were on the miracles of ma- 
chmes, on the advantages of industrial organization, on the 
psychology of smug satisfaction with the works of economics 
and the safe and easy life that it would achieve. Not knowing 
or not understanding the lessons of history, they undertook 
to falsify it. And so they mterpreted liberalism as the mask 
of capitalist interests, denied to modem civilization the char- 
acter of a humane civilization, considered it as classicist and 
bourgeois, and reduced the political struggle to a struggle of 
economic classes; they treated religions as inventions for 
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keeping the proletariat m slavery and Bomnolescencc, and 
philosophies as structures of concepU raised valh the same 
inten tion of defending the exploiters, and so forth vnlh smi* 
liar wild fancies. But a society conforming to this matenal 
ladc concept could never be any more tbgn a mechanism, and 
since a mechamsm the organic and spiritual life, docs 

not work by itself and needs someone to set it in motion and 
r^pilaie it, it had necessarily to be regulated by a perpetual 
dictatorship, which would obbge its components to revolve 
m certam designated circles, to profess certain tenets and 
keep away from certam others, and to bend or repress their 
mleUecta, their desires, and their wills. For if such a soaely 
is not a brotheihood mortifying itself for the kingdom of 
heaven, it will be an army for ends that ore m the minds of 
those who hold it under dictatorship, or a ermv of slaves well 
fed and well trained who inll erect astounding pyramids, 
that IS, It inll m every case lack autonomy, through vdudi 
alone a soaety is a society And even if its labour, without 
the friction but also without the stimulus of competition, 
might perhaps increase the products of the earth and of the 
band of man, it would forever impoverish the souls that 
would make use of this wealth, and in the end it would dry 
up the true fount of wealth, which is liberty of the hu m a n 
spint, and men \\ould become like those whom Leonardo de- 
fined as “passages for food” a religious ideal this loo, but 
of true and actual and not meUphorical abctisscmeni 

To be sure, the Deni is never so black as he is painted 
and as v>t have had to paint him here to get to the bottom 
of his theory and his lo^c, and to deduce their ideal conse- 
quences and communisirf, as long as it does not reach the 
fulness of its reconstruction which is a demolition of human 
life and docs not become a continuous dictatorJiip and t}T 
anny shows that it loo has virtues of its own For with lU 
cnticiims and its demands and also with lU menaces, it com 
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bats the egoisms of private economic mterests and adds to 
the common good, with its myths it animates with a political 
ideal of some sort social classes aloof from politics, awakens 
them and disciplmes them, and in a certam way initiates their 
education. It would therefore be foolish to reject it or to wish 
that It were not m the world, as we may reject and theoreti- 
cally annul its directmg pnnciple and its materialistic re- 
ligion. 

Such are the oppositions, either already formed or takmg 
form, which liberalism found on its path at its rise or durmg 
its first steps. And as some of these declined and almost dis- 
appeared and others assumed greater vigour and consistency, 
still other and newer ones arose, of which there will be word 
further on, not only because they entered the field later, but 
also because they did not have the origmal character of the 
others, and may be considered as derivative, eclectic, and 
variously combmed. 

The oppositions described above were fundamental, of a 
different religion, and may be expressed in the formula mors 
tua, vita mea. They must therefore not be confused, under 
this aspect, with the varieties that liberalism held in its womb, 
and with the conflicts and parties that were bom of them 
For these thmgs were consonant with its nature, were its very 
nature, the rule, so to speak, of its game, which consisted of 
the search for what was suitable and what was better, and 
developed m discussions, associations and counter-associa- 
tions, persuasions, and resolutions owing to the prevalence of 
one majority or of the other, which determined what could 
be asked for and obtained under given and yet modifiable 
conditions. The opposmg forces, on the other hand, hindered 
and attempted to overthrow the whole liberal system, and 
were not able to overcome it except by the same method to 
which, m the last instance, one recurs m politics, by the ex- 
trema ratio of force This is a necessary moment of every 
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liUcal act and conrtituUon by the force of popular rcbcUwns 
and ■\'rajs, of armed vigilance and repression 

It la strange that the liberal method should so often be 
deecnbed aa that of the onanned prophet. Even without gomg 
back to Its concept and the concept of every form of pobuca, 
the facts show that for no other idea have so many fierce hot 
ties been faced and won, for no other idea has blood been 
ehed mote freely, or a been led with greater stubborn 
nesa, or more readiness and eagetneas been shown for self 
sacrifice. But that accusation of softness and flabbiness was 
directed at something else, which was instead the raison (Cctn 
of liheraliam and the cause of its pnde, that is, at the law 
which it observed of sliU holdmg fast, indeed even by means 
of force, to what we have called the rule of its game, hut of 
having as rule of the game thia very liberty which demands 
tolerance of the opinions of others, readiness to bilen to and 
learn from opponents and m every case to know them well, 
and therefore to act in such a way that they need not hide their 
ideas and their inlentions. 

Thus with the establishment of the liberal order all idcaU, 
the Cathobc, the absolutist, the democratic, and the com* 
mumst, would have freedom of speech and propaganda, wub 
the sole limitation of not upselling the liberal order The 
contradictions m this way would become evident and all d* 
legitimate particular demands, all the motives of good which 
those ideaU from time to Umo look up in themseI%C3 and of 
which they proclaimed themselves champions, would bear 
fruit m the same way as do all other vanclics of demand* 
and proposals and m every case the presence and the oppo- 
sition of these adversaries would act as a stimulus to Lccp 
the faith alive ond vratchful ULc the heresies and the sects ol 
every living religion. This, as wc have said was reason for 
pnde to Uberolum but it was also founded on a rcajon for 
modesty and humility for idcaU may well be ihcorettcaU/ 
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divided into good and bad, into superior and inferior, but 
men — and tbe actual battle is one of men agamst men — can- 
not be thus divided and set off against one another, and each 
one of them contams withm himself in varying degree the 
true and tbe false, the high and the low, spirit and matter. 
Each one, no matter how reactionary he may profess to be 
or may boast of bemg, can, m the concrete case, defend and 
further liberty, and no matter how liberal he may think him- 
self, can go over to the other side. And aU, m short, co- 
operate, m positive or m negative fashion, m the good that 
makes use of them, and transcends all of them m so far as 
they are individuals. As John Milton said m the incunabula 
of modem hberty, to suffocate, no matter where or m whom, 
a truth, or a germ or a possibility of truth, is far worse than 
to extmguish a physical life, because the loss of a tmth is 
often paid for by the human race with tremendous calamities 
and the truth bought back by unspeakable suffermg. 

If the superiority of a philosophical system as measured by 
Its capacity to dominate the other systems by receiving their 
truths mto its oavn wider circle, puttmg them each in its proper 
place and makmg of them tmths of its own, and at the same 
time by reconsidermg their arbitrary and fanciful parts m 
order to convert them into logical problems and solutions, 
the superiority of a moral and political ideal lies m a sim- 
ilar receptivity, a turamg mto truth and adaptation and con- 
version of the virtues and the needs that are m the opposing 
ideals, whose condemnation is decreed, on the other hand, 
by their mcapacity to carry out the same task because of their 
sterde and total rejection of their contraries. From this meas- 
ure the liberal ideal did not wish to shrink, and submitted 
to It with full consciousness, convmced that it could with- 
stand the test. 


in THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT 


C ONTEMPORARY mth tho nw and growth of idcalum 
and liberalism and oftai m the same ladinduaUr vis 
the birth and expansion of romanticism a sunuJtaneU)^ that u 
not a mere juxtaposition but a relation or a multiphcitf of 
relations, as it ^nll he admahlc to make clear and to keep m 
nund 

To this end it is necessary Erst of all, to emphasize a dis* 
Unction that has almost always been lost sight of by those 
(and they haTO been of late years and still ore many) who 
talk of romanUcism and write histones of iL Without this 
distinction it u mevitable that cerUm spiritual manifesta 
Uons of a po8iti>e character foil as li were, xmder a cloud of 
disapproval and others of a negative character are lUumuied 
m a favourable light, so that the history one sets out to write 
come# forth contradictory and confused The distinction i* be- 
tween romanticism m the theoretic and ipcculaU>e sense and 
romanUcism m the practical, sentimental, and moral held 
these are two diverse and e\en opposite things to one who 
docs not wish to limit himself to the surface and to appear 
onces. 

Theoretic and speculative romanticam is the revolt, iho 
cnticum, and the attack against literary ocaJcmlcum sod 
philosophic intelleclualism, which bad dominated in the (Hit 

IS 
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minist age. It awakened the feeling for genuine and great 
poetry, and set forth the doctrine thereof m the new science 
of the imagination called aesthetics. It realized the great 
importance of spontaneity, passion, individuality, and gave 
them their place m ethics It knew and made known the right 
of what exists and operates in all its varieties according to 
time and place, and founded modem historiography, mter- 
pretmg it no longer as mockery and derision of past ages, hut 
as understanding of these as parts of the present and of the 
future. And it reintegrated and retouched all the aspects of 
history, civil and political history no less than religious, spec- 
ulative, and artistic. It thmst back mto their natural limits 
the natural and mathematical sciences and their correlative 
mental form, showmg that, outside of their own field, they 
were impotent to resolve the antmomies with which the mind 
came mto conflict no less than those which had to remain m 
abstractions and separations. It grasped life m its active and 
combative sense, and thus prepared the theoretical premises 
of liberalism. Even m its irrationalistic concepts, as m the 
primacy sometimes allotted to emotion and mystic ecstasy, 
there was a justified polemic agamst abstract intellectualism, 
and, in irrational and provisional form, a nucleus of rational 
tmth. Even m its mistaken attempts, as in those of a philos- 
ophy of history over and above all histones and of a philos- 
ophy of nature over and above aU the natural sciences, there 
was visible the activity of the profound necessities of a his- 
tory that should be at the same time a philosophy and of a 
nature understood both as such and as development and his- 
toncity, and recognized agam as such either beyond or at 
the bottom of the classifications and the conventions with 
which and on which the scientist properly so called is obliged 
to work In short, this romanticism is not only in no wise m 
disagreement with modem philosophy, whether you choose 
to call that idealism or absolute spiritualism, but it is that 
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philosophy Itself, or certain particular doctrine* of that phi- 
losophy and therefore a duplicate appellative vnth its cor 
relative double meanings and verbal paradoxes, as when the 
philosophy that goes from Kant to Hegel is called the “philos- 
ophy of romanticism” and then "classic idealism"— there- 
fore at the same tune “romantic” and “classic,” 

But the romanticism that 13 spoken of m the practical, sen- 
timental, and moral held is something quite different, belong# 
to quite a diverse sphere. And if speculative romanticism u 
resplendent with truth, if the attempts to refute it have aJvray! 
been and always are vain, if it hps indeed at vanou* limci 
been judged to bo extreme and audacious and yet at the 
same tune never been debased to infi rmity, feebleness, and 
insanity the other, on the contrary at once assumed this un- 
healthy aspect and has always b^ the object of ethical re- 
proval, more or less stressed now Indulgent and pitying now 
severe and saUncal, and the necessity has alvta)! been felt 
of treating it and bringing about its cure. The greatest hh- 
erators from the chains of intellectualism the greatest fathen 
of idealism and roraanticisra in cnUcal and ipeculatiie con- 
cepts, Goethe and Hegel, considered moral romanlicum m 
this fashion, and shrank from it and blamed it pronouncing 
It pathological and shameful Most certainly the praises that 
later were spent on romanticism defining it as “protestanusm 
in philosophy" or “liberabsm in literature,’ did not belong 
to it. The divergence bctitecn the two concepts, the one po»I 
live and the other negative, becomes apparent agam m the 
dutinclion which has become customary among blslonans 
between the “first and the "second" romantic generation be- 
tween romanticism • period of splendour and its period of 
unrest and decadence but m truth the real distinction b not 
or not exclusively one of persons or chronology but ideal 
and intrinsic. And sull less cicarl) is the difference visible m 
the common coniraposiUon of Latin healthiness and German 
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morbidity; for if among the Germans there might be noted 
some of the first and more pronounced manifestations of that 
moral ailmg, it was also among the Germans that arose the 
proclaimers of the thought and the ethics which alone were 
able to cure it; and so this thought and the ethics conjoined 
to it as well as the malady had their precursors and followers 
outside of Germany. For these phenomena corresponded to 
mental creations and psychic conditions that belonged to the 
modem age and were to be found or might have been foimd 
m any people And m fact the malady received the name, 
which fitted the tmth better, of ‘^mal du siecle.’* 

Romanticism was not, as it has so often been interpreted 
and represented, an effect of the departure from the heredi- 
tary and traditional faith, which had yielded certamty and 
tranquillity of feeling and will; because when an old faith is 
followed by a new one, the warmth and enthusiasm of the lat- 
ter covers and makes almost imperceptible the pain and mel- 
ancholy over the separation and severance from the former. In 
the eighteenth century society had become widely dechristian- 
ized in its mtellectual and ruling classes, without any re- 
sultant formation of a divided or morbid state of mmd, such 
as romanticism was, and the process even developed with a 
certain gaiety and cheerfulness. Even the violent rebels 
agamst the law, the customs, and the ideas of existing society, 
the Stunner und Dranger, who for such aspects are considered 
as proto-romantics, m the achievement of their negations and 
their rage of destruction gave signs of disordered force rather 
than of confusion and weakness But moral romanticism, ro- 
manticism as a malady, the “mal du siecle,” possessed neither 
the old nor the new faith, neither the authoritative one of the 
past nor the clear one of the present, and showed precisely 
that It was a lack of faith, travailmg in eagerness to create 
one and impotent to do so, or to obtain satisfaction from those 
which m turn it proclaimed, or to stick to them as principles 
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o£ thinking and living For ^tlh u bom spontonooualy and 
necessarily from the truth that oblige* us to listen to it m the 
depths of our consciousness, and can never be found by going 
in search of it with the restless combinations of desire and 
imagination 

Rather than to the separation from the traditional faith, 
this malady was related to the difficulty of truly appropnsting 
and living the nev^, 'which required, if it were to be li>ed and 
earned out, courage and manliness, and the renunciation of 
certam ootwom motives now grown impossible, flattering and 
comfortable thou^ they might be. To be understood and 
grasped by reason and defended it demanded expenence and 
culture and a trained mind. Hus might be not impossible for 
robust intellects and characters, who followed its genetic 
process without allowing themselves to be entangled m it 
and, passing through their inner ttorms, reached the haven, 
and m another way it was possible for dear and simple minds 
and straightforward hearts who at once learned and adopted 
Its conclusions and put them into practice, conquered and held 
by the light of their goodness and good But it was beyond the 
powers of feminine souls, impressionable, sentimental, in 
coberent, and voluble, who stimulated and excited in them 
selves doubts and difficulties that they were not able to mas* 
Icr who loved and courted the dangers m which they per 
ishcd. Unable to End their way back to the natural centre that 
they had questioned, they wondered here and there, clinging 
now to one point and now to another that could not possiblf 
bc<»mo a centre. They had severed the connectioos of the 
flnile with the mlinite, of the senses with the ideal and now 
in despair they idenufled the inflnite with this or that flnue, 
the ideal with this or that phenomenon. They had lost the true 
Cod and DOW they moulded idols v^hich they themselves soon 
unmade or which dusolrcd of themselves, because the part 
cannot stand for the whole, nor a phantom vroven by wild 
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fancy or caprice for the solid concept, which is light and 
strength. 

And so these feminine souls, these “romantics,” dreamed 
of returning to religious transcendence and the peace that it 
seemed to promise, to the cessation, m silence and m renun- 
ciation, of the doubts and anxieties of thought, to the norm 
accepted because of its very character as a norm that imposes 
itself and exonerates from all mdependent solution of the 
battles waged withm the conscience. And as the highest ex- 
pression of this sort of transcendence and of this imperative 
mlmg was the Catholic faith; not only those who belonged 
to Catholic peoples and had been brought up from childhood 
in Catholicism, but also Protestants, Lutherans, or those of 
other confessions, or even men come from the most distant 
religions or from no rebgion at all, became Catholics agam 
or for the first time and even were converted with the due 
ntes, and yet none the less never became mtimately or gen- 
uinely Catholics, and assumed an ambiguous aspect in the 
eyes of real Catholics. For this Catholicism of theirs was 
too rich in sensuousness and imagination, was too eager for 
colours, music, smging, ancient cathedrals, figures of Ma- 
donnas and saints, cradled itself too fondly m the pleasures 
of sin, m penitence and tears; m regard to dogma it did, in 
truth, give itself ultra-Catholic airs, but was not equally obe- 
dient and faithful to the Roman pontiff and to his decrees and 
his policy. They called themselves or believed themselves 
anti-Protestant, but m such a way that they could not refram 
from frequent allusions to the necessity for a new form or 
for a reform that should be fundamentally Catholic, but 
should resolve withm itself the dissonances of Protestantism 
and Catholicism. Others, or the same ones, would at times 
be seized by rage against Catholicism, or even agamst Chris- 
tianity, and turn to championing a restored paganism, oppos- 
ing to the figure of the Holy Virgm that of the goddess Venus, 
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now the Hellenic one, now the Gennanic mediaeval Othen, 
attracted by the studies, initiated at this time, of Oriental Ian 
guagea and literature, borroued from them ideas of ancient 
ntes, or compounded eclectically now and biiarre ones, or 
recurred to the practice of magic. Others, last of all, flung 
themselves mto a sort of pantheism, adonng Nature, losing 
themselves m the sensations that she seemed to provide them 
and returning as they liked to say to the pmnitivo religion of 
the Gcrmamc peoples 

Those who were more metaphysically or saccrdotally dis* 
posed wore followed, and often jomed, by those who enjoyed 
a more erotic tone, who sought for redemption m love and for 
divinity m the beloved lady not so much with a reyivnil of 
motifs that had belonged to the till miovo of the thirteenth 
century and to the Platonism of the Renaissance, ns with a 
refinement and suhlimatioo of sensuably which is the kernel 
of the romantic religion of love The resulting figure was no 
longer that of the woman who u strong in her virtue and her 
cha&tity who repels and chastens and educates the man 
who loves her and obliges him to punfy bis pauion of c\cry 
low and earthly desire and elevates Imn, thus purified, with 
herself to the Highest Beauty and the Highest Goodness, 
whiqh IS God but a creature equally suseepliblo and loving 
made to suffer and to dio of love, a creature adored and some- 
times deified emanating a charm such os ulono could lend 
warmth and meaning to human life. At times, this creature of 
love would rise with solemn gesture like a pricitc*! of her 
God and celebrate acts of initiation and worship There was 
pathos in Uie senes of cxpixulions, ecstasies, mchrialioos ami 
disappoinlmcnli and dc^paIr from which homrver would 
always ariMi again die idea of this form of love and of this 
feminine figure which would dev^enJ from lime to lime to 
crown widi a heavenly nimbus the blond or dark head of ihi* 
or that earthly vtuman, encountered on the earthly path. 
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In other spirits, or at other moments, the bent of the imagi- 
nation was preponderantly ethical and political — “political 
fantasy” because “romantic politics,” that is, a politics of the 
romantic malady, is a contradiction in terms — and m this case 
belief and happmess were sought for in social modes of liv- 
ing differmg from the present ones and particularly m the 
restoration of past ages And as the immediate past, that of 
the ancien regime^ was still too clearly remembered, was too 
precise in its limits, and did not easily lend itself to idealiza- 
tion and sacred sublimation, their desire was transferred to 
the remoter past. Meanwhile learning had re-established the 
continuity of historical development, and investigated and 
better understood the Middle Ages, and so they turned to the 
mediaeval period, in which they saw or thought they saw 
shadows as solid figures, marvels of fidelity, loyalty, purity, 
generosity, disciplme and lack of discipline at the same 
time, and what was constant alternating with what was un- 
expected, simplicity of life m a small and peaceful circle with 
the charm of adventures throughout the vast unknown world 
that was full of surprises To this religion of the Middle Ages 
we owe the more or less academic restorations of old castles 
and old cathedrals, the false Gothic that raged everywhere 
m Europe, the false poetry that m dilettante fashion set it- 
self to imitatmg the mediaeval forms of epic, lyric, and mir- 
acle plays, romances telling of knights and tourneys, chate- 
lames and enamoured pages, minstrels and clowns, romantic 
masquerades. And we owe to this the aspect given here and 
there to some of the ancient monarchies of the restoration, 
which sometimes beheld themselves grotesquely attired with 
emblems and costumes fished out of the antiquaries’ shops, 
and the spirit that pervaded the Prince of Prussia, later Fred- 
erick William IV, and, with moderation, Louis I of Bavaria. 

But if the religion of the Middle Ages was tlie mam one 
and the most widely spread, it was not the only one, and next 
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to It, and ahanog the honoors with it, there rose and towered 
the religion of the race and the nation, of thit nation vduch, 
because of scanty information and histone reflection, was con- 
sidered the creative and dominant race of the Middle Ages, 
the Geimamc, whose courage was now being sought for and 
discovered and celebrated m every part of Europe — where, 
histoncally speaking, should rathtf have been found, as a 
common foundation, the Romamo peoples, which for the first 
time gave U unity and consciousness. And it was eialted as 
an element of youth and punty, whidi had produced the his- 
tones of Spam and Italy no less than those of France and 
England and even now weakened or bastardized in those 
countnes, still preserved itself youthful and strong, and ready 
to regenerate the world m the Germanic race, in modem Ger 
many 

fortunate vsere the other pure races or self styled 
pure races that, instigated hy this example, also raised their 
voices, the Latin, tho Celtic, the Ibenan, and the Slavic. Other 
religions of an ethical and political tendency also had their 
more or less numerous devotees, such as that Idyllic return to 
nature and the country and (he sunple peasant s garb m 'Mbicb 
there breathed the inspuntion of one of lU principal pre- 
cursors Rousseau, and, opposed to it, the tendency to the 
&tonn> the enraged the Utanic, m which persisted instead the 
impulse of Sturm und Drang But above all worthy of notice 
because of its capacity for prosel)'Uzing and the various ofl 
shoots that U sent out, was the aestheticmng conception, of 
life to be lived os pa&sion and unagmalion, beauty and poetry 
Thu was m fact the contrary of life, for life demands the dis- 
tmction and w ith it the harmony of all its forms, and docs not 
admit the pathological superposUioo and supremacy of one 
single form over all the others, which are equally ncccuary 
each for its ovi.n U»k. And it was also the opposite of poetry 
which IS the conquc»t of action m cosmic contempUuon, a 
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pause imposed on practical activity, even if that is also the 
preparation for new activity Therefore romanticism, corrupt- 
ing life, also corrupted to greater or less extent the poetic 
form, reducing it to something practical, to an immediate and 
violent expression of passionate reality, to a cry, a shriek, a 
delirium. 

All these, considered in their source, were perversions, 
inasmuch as they substituted the particular for the universal, 
the contmgent for the eternal, the creature for the creator. 
But mto such diverse and complicated and mtricate senti- 
ments there crept also those which are more appropriately 
called perversions, that is, not only exaggerations and usur- 
pations but somersaults of values: lust and .sensuality set m 
the place of ideality, the cruel and the horrible savoured with 
voluptuousness, the taste for incest, sadism, Satanism, and 
other like delights, at the same time monstrous and stupid; 
as can be seen or divmed m poets and men of letters even of 
the very highest class, such as Chateaubriand, Byron, Shelley, 
in whom, fortunately, there is not only this, and even this 
exists as a rule m mcidental or evanescent fashion. 

Here we do not meau to pause and portray in its varied 
combmations and gradations, which run to infinity, the “mal 
dfii siecle” which moreover has often been portrayed, with 
more or less skill, by others, for all that was needed was 
merely to explam its genesis m relation to the philosophy and 
the religion of liberty This genesis, as we have seen, lay m its 
impotence to appropriate to itself this philosophy and re- 
ligion, although at the same time it took from it a few ele- 
ments, which promptly corrupted it, and falsified historicity 
by sentimentalizmg over the past and by leanmgs towards 
restoration, nationality by the fanaticism of race, liberty by 
egoarchy and anarchy, and the value of poetry to life by 
poetry-life and life-poetry. But we must not, on the other 
hand, ignore all — and it was much — ^that the liberal faith was 
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able to mfluence in thia romonticifim, nor the vray m which, 
according to the vanoua cases, it transcended it or hemmed U 
in or subdued it to itself m varying degrees. This senUmenlil 
malady vras a danger to every form of ideal and of pure sente 
of rebgion, and not only to liberalism but also to its very 
antitheses and oppositions, all of which it would ha>e dis* 
solved if it had prevailed just as it would ha>e weakened 
and spoiled all strength of thou^t and will m seniuabty, in 
disordered desires, m untrammelled passions, in flabby fan- 
cies, in restless caprices. This danger was bound to grow all 
the greater, the smaller became the forces of resistance capa 
ble of defying it a danger that, m its moral essence, belongs 
to all times, but which m modem society assumes a particular 
consistency and vnth this society’s greatness and complexity 
dilates, and vnth the growth of its contrasts, or with the ditni 
QiUioQ of their nobibty puts on a more mobgn nature. Later, 
m fact, It spread in art, thought, feelmgs, customs, in national 
and international politics and when it had grown more en 
dent and more monstrous, it received, and often acknowledged 
vnth pnde, the name of ‘‘decadence,” which is after all noth- 
ing but the old moral romanticism, exasperated and grown 
uglier whose fundamental moufs it repeats, applying them 
to less distinguished matter and behaving m a less disun 
gxushed manner 

But m the first decades of the nineteenth century, the re- 
ligion of liberty wms fresh with >outKful entliusui«m and tho 
\*cr) oppositions agauut which il fought — the traditional rc- 
bgion, the traditional monarchy iho democratic school of 
natural law — wore an air of majc«t> and rcspcctabilil) that 
W'os lacking m the opposition which arose later Moral ro- 
manticism operated in iho mid>t of a growth of generous 
hopes, intentions and workb that confined it, tempered »t» 
and often turned It towards the good Superior pints, taking 
part as ihc) did m the drama of iheir time did indeed sufler 
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from this malady, but as from a growmg-sickness, from which 
they recovered and fiom which they drew fiuits of experience, 
powers of discipline, a capacity for a wider human under- 
standing. And from their midst emerged the keenest judges 
and the severest critics of romanticism, such as Goethe, whom 
we have mentioned before, who defined romantic poetry as 
“hospital poetry” and manifested his aversion to the “senU- 
mental people*^ who, when they are put to the test, always fail 
and show themselves to be little and had, and Hegel, whom 
we also mentioned, who uttered the most caustic satire and 
the most varied analysis of romantic fatuity and vanity, up 
to which he held, so that they might gaze upon themselves as 
in a magic mirror, the good and savoury prose of real life 
with Its unwearying activity, its physiological pains and 
physiological joys 

To be sure, not a few romantics, those who could never 
succeed either in overcommg and calming the uproar they 
had excited m their own breasts or m eliminatmg it by for- 
gettmg It and resummg their modest everyday lives, went 
to rack and ruin Some of them ended m madness and physi- 
cal suicide, others m moral suicide, m debauches or the in- 
sincere practice of a religion that was not serious and not felt. 
The greater part of them, m mactivity and groaning in soli- 
tude and ennui, were like Byron’s Manfred, who spoke of 
himself as averse from life” and who might have been 
(says someone who watches him) a noble creature and was 
mstead 

an awful chaos — hght and darkness — 

And^mmd and dust — and passions and pure thought 
Mix d, and contending without end or order. 

Yet there were some who, although unable either to triumph 
over the enemy or to forget him, did not wish thus to end their 
lives or drag them out ignommiously, and practically, in 
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The spiritual forces that we have seen rise and prepare to 
meet and fight toward the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are alone able to give us the thread that will guide us 
through European history in this century, the history of its 
religious and moral soul, which informs and governs and 
transforms the practical actions that are called political, mili- 
tary, admmistrative, diplomatic, agricultural, mdustrial, 
commercial, and, in short, are variously directed towards va- 
rious utilities and therefore dependent on them. Certainly, 
these practical operations can also be taken up and consid- 
ered each one by itself, m its utilitarian and economic func- 
tion, puttmg each one at the centre of the tale and makmg it 
the prmcipal character of it In this case we will have, as m 
fact we have, histones for soldiers, diplomats, administrators, 
farmers, manufacturers, and so on; but not that history, or 
that historical perspective, which properly mterests man over 
and above his particular profession, man as man, m his high- 
est and most complete life. 

And this, in any case, is history, and not that — although it 
is also so named — of events placed one after the other, which 
IS at best but a chronicle, for events, as we trace tliem back 
in their series to their origin, reveal themselves to be nothmg 
but either products of precedmg actions (including acts of 
so-called nature) or concomitant and concurrent and conflict- 
mg actions, all of which things, from the pomt of view of 
the action of which we have undertaken to narrate the history, 
are either its material or the stimulus to its actual determma- 
tion, and to its varymg configuration and development, with- 
out which that action would not exist at all, just as a mill does 
not grmd if it has nothmg to grmd. He who does not abide 
by this concept always ends by saymg (as feeble mmds say) 
that history is merely a juxtaposition and tangle of events, or 
that It offers on the one hand “regular evolutions,” and on 
the other “mterrupted evolutions,” troubled, upset, or borne 
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to ummagmed ends, different from and opposed to ibose 
towards wluch it ^Taa onginally directed. A conclusion that 
IS just os illogical aa it IS depressing nor is there any surer 
proof of historical nulbly thnn the depressing effect that 
issues from these deceptive narmtions of events for true his- 
tory ali^ays strikes a warlike note for the battles of life. 

On the other haod^ that is, for the clear consciousness, 
nhicb It IS no longer possible to do ^suthout, concerning the 
unpropnety of all historical determinism, we do not wish, al 
the begmmng of the history that we are discussing to place, 
as IS commonly done, one event or another, the so-called m 
dustnal revolution, or the admirable discovenes of appUed 
science, or the (dianged relations between the lands of Ameri 
can Europe and those of old Europe, or the formation of the 
modem colonial empires, or the rapid mcrease of population, 
and such matters, which are facts and not factors of this his- 
tory But we must also amid placmg in the lists a senes of 
spinluol factors, the one independent of the other and limit 
mg the other or even in so-called reciprocal action among^ 
one another that would be, under on idealistic semblance 
another sort of naturalistic determinisin. The forces that uc 
have described above, if understood in the light of our m 
terpretation and exposition are not placed as factors, arc not 
a multiplicity but compose a unitj a single process in which 
what we ha\c called the religion of liberty u confirmed in con- 
flict with Its own inevitable oppositions, is growing and a>- 
aumuxg new atiitudc* wob ffw clemcats that it asJimilJlc* 
from the oppositions or with the forms that it creates in this 
struggle for the purpose* of victory ju^t os the oppositions, 
on ihcir part, strengthen tbeimches with new cletncnU or 
arrange the old ones differently and in their turn diipljf a 
certain spirit of m>cnlion in new defence* ami offences, in 
new mode* of rcsiktanco and new obstacles and m ihi* ep«r 
iluul travail, this religion suffers and continually trauKcnds 
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tlie corresponding malady, \vhich is romanticism — it too 
dianging its semblance. 

And does tins process exliaust itself in the course of the 
nineteenth century? And is it today, m tlie twentieth century, 
exhausted, so tliat ^ve can speak of tins century not only as a 
chronological division, but as a moral entity, as tlie begin- 
ning of a new process, witli a new soul? Winch is tlie same 
thing as asking whether, m tlie latter part of tlie nineteenth 
century or m the early part of tins one, tliere w’as born a 
new religion tliat is religion, and broader and more powerful 
tlian tlie other, so much so tliat it transeends it and takes its 
place. To answer tins question is the highest task of a narra- 
tive of European history during tlie period indicated, and in 
effect, whether we wish it or not, consciously or not, around 
such a problem, more or less obscurely stated, revolve all 
the narratives Uiat have been given of it and which can be read 
in all the history books and manuals We do not intend to 
reshape tliese narratives from the beginning and m detail; 
that would be but a vain labour, when all we need do is to 
recall them by broad hints, or even to take them for granted, 
so well known are the facts and the series of facts out of 
which they are woven. But we wish to obtain greater clarity 
and relief for that problem by continuing and setting forth 
in detail the exposition begun above, and by noting the 
achievements and the ulterior struggles and the successive 
forms of the fundamental motive already described, the 
achievements and the fortunes of the liberal idea — that is, 
the history of a war of the spirit, which is truly the “great 
war.” 



IV RESISTANCE AND OPPOSITION TO ABSOLUTISM 
AND THE VICTORY OVER IT 
(1815 1830) 


T he decade and a half that rtrclches from the fall of Na 
poleon to the revolotion of July, 1830, forma, m common 
opinion, a hisloncal penod with a dominating theme of its 
own that It develops to a relative coDclimon. This theme u 
made to consist of the reconstructive work of reslopitioa ami 
the corresponding action of the Holy Alliance, which opposed 
and thrust hack and attempted to dissolve the hhcxal move* 
mcnt, hut if we look at the bottom of the process which then 
took place, and at its positive moment and the event in which 
it yma fulfilled wo can say with greater accuracy that m those 
fifteen years the liberal ideal resisted tbe obsolutut idcal» 
fought it wnthout giving truce, ond in the cod won o>er it a 
victory that was permanent because it was substontiaL 
In a certam sense, tbe Holy Alliance ne>er existed any 
where else than m the imagination of Czar Alexander I, as a 
dream or a Utopia founded on con5ervati>e, pacific, c\cn ld>* 
cral motives — but pertaining to o liberalism paternally loler 
alcd and watched oier — and religious motives at well, or at 
least motives given religious unction. In this same circle 
which If ideological too much significance is introduced when 
one attempts to read there iho prc 2 >cniimenl of a ncocisary 
future m which the European nations arc to give to ihrir 
cultural unity a corresponding federal or umonulic form, 
u 
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This idea was better adumbrated in this same period by 
Saint-Simon, but in order to become a political concept it 
required tlie extension of the liberal system, the independence 
and unity of the several nations, and after that a slow and 
laborious elaboration passing through illusions and disap- 
pointments and divagations and painful tests. So incoherent 
and feeble was the idea of tlie Holy Alliance that it did not 
awaken any intellectual movement, did not propagate itself 
roundabout through large circles, and had no original pub- 
licists or literature of its own. 

The only real elements covered by this name, or tliat allowed 
this name to be given to them, were the intentions of tlie re- 
stored sovereigns to preserve their system of government and 
to prevent the revolution or transformation heralded by the 
desires and demands for constitutions, and by the factions, 
conspiracies, and revolts aimed at obtaining them. These in- 
tentions united with and supported each other reciprocally in 
order to extinguish the revolutionary sparks wherever they 
threatened to break out or did break out, in order that the fire 
might not spread from the neighbour’s house to their own. 
Whether on September 26, 1815, the two monarchs of Austria 
and Prussia did or did not, to please the monarch of Russia, 
sign the Declaration of Pans that formed the Holy Alliance, 
nothmg substantial was given to or taken from the presence 
and the strength of those interests and the activity based on 
them. England, which did not, because of constitutional ob- 
stacles, not to mention the sceptical and realistic foresight 
of her statesmen, join this pact, and the Pope, who remained 
outside because he was unable, in the name of religion, to 
sit beside orthodox and Protestant sovereigns, co-operated 
none the less m this mtemational defence against revolution, 
England for a few years and somewhat passively, the Pope, 
because of intrmsic affinity, m a more continuous fashion. 
Austria, Without recurring to any Holy Alliance, had already 
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provided for the mnnling of the Italian statcf, cither by 
means of princes belonging to her imperial house, or by cn* 
gagements that she had exacted from other princes, such oi 
the King of the Two Sicilies, never to grant constilutioni to 
ihcir peoples. Nor, as a consequence of having formed this 
pact, did Russia, Austria, and Prussia sacrifice their particu 
lar and divergent interests to the common end as c^d be 
seen not so much m the personal liheralumg attitude of Alex 
ander I, so soon relinquished, as m the three poH-ers* dis* 
agreement with, and diverse policies towards, the Greeks 
when they rebelled against Turkish rule, and towards the 
colonies of Spanish and Portuguese Amenca who had de* 
dared or proceeded m turn to declare their independence, 
and, more openly this time, towards the revolutions in Franco 
and Belgium. England, before all the others, because of the 
greater importance and complexity of her pohucal and com 
mercial interests, the pubbo opinion of her people, her pro* 
found poblical sentiment that did not fear liberty with the 
conflicts and dangers m its train, announced through the 
mouth of Canning m 1823 “Evciy nation for itself, and God 
for US all The time for Areopagus, and the like of that, is 
gone by ’ and abandoned for her port the function of guar 
dian of the restorations. On the other hand, the plan, propoied 
by McUcnuch at the Congress of Verona of a police of po- 
lices, that IS, a league of the police forces of the v^arious Ital 
lan states under a single director — a plan that was also mcul 
cated by a reactionary animated more than Metlcrnich by firm 
conviction and good faith, the Neapolitan minuter the Pnnoa 
of Canota— e\en if it did not take shape m that particular 
fashion, still did take some shape those police forces did 
have an undcrbtanding and worked m accord Military action 
under international mandate deliberated m common even \i 
not always unanimous, had been carried out and contmucJ W 
bo earned out agaimt the consututionallus of iSapIcs, Tied 
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mont, and Spain; and restrictive provisions were imposed on 
the separate states of Germany by tlie will of Austria, who 
dragged Prussia after her and ended by dragging in the Czar, 
notivuthstandmg his mclination to put into execution the 
various parts of the programme of tlie Holy Alliance; and 
this task of vigilance and pressure extended as far as Switz- 
erland. 

But the liberals had to struggle neitlier against tlie phantom 
of the Holy Alliance nor against the far from imagmary un- 
derstandmgs betiveen the absolute monarchies, agamst which 
it was not given to them to set unions of liberal states as once 
Protestantism had set leagues of princes agamst leagues of 
princes, and as of late the French Revolution had set re- 
publics founded around its oivn republic against kings. They 
worked, first of all, 'with all the means at their disposal or that 
they were able to procure, against the absolutism of the states 
of which they were subjects and not citizens. They let the con- 
flict between this common mterest of the conservative mon- 
archies and their differing particular interests create a rift 
m the reactionary unity of the so-called Holy Alliance and 
provide propitious opportunities for and aids to liberal action 
— and grave enough for the former, and extremely favour- 
able for the latter, was the lukewarmness of, and then the de- 
sertion of the allies by, England, the greatest maritime power. 
They concluded, in their own way, an alliance among them- 
selves, not of states but of spirits, the “alliance of the peo- 
ples,” as It was then called or invoked And this union of 
theirs was cemented by mtellectual and moral force, which 
was lackmg m the Holy Alliance, or even gave place to its 
opposite; It manifested itself with the spontaneity of life, find- 
mg and gathermg together its components in all countries, 
translating itself mto action by means of mtellect and knowl- 
edge, discussion, oratory and poetry, by sympathy between 
those who suffered and fought the same thmgs, by generous 
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reaprocal aid, by setting up against the mtemational mcr 
cenanes, the Swiss — atiU in the pay of sereral absolute moo* 
arduea — the international volunteers of independence and 
liberty 

Secret societies of a national and international chara^ 
ter which prepared minds for action, could certainly not bo 
lacking, as they had not been lacking durmg the eighteenth 
century nor durmg the Napoleonic empire, and some, under 
the names of Sanfedists, Calderai, Apostohes, were also on 
the side of clericalism and absolutism. Especially important 
among the liberal ones at this lime was the Carbonoria, which 
from Southern Italy spread through the peninsula, flourished 
m France, and had imitators even in Russia and similar so 
cietiea were formed m the oppressed countnes, such as Poland. 
But the clEcacy of die secret soaeties was far less than was im- 
agined and b^oed by those who H'ere fnghlened by tbem» 
and mdeed almost ne^gible beside the great coalition and 
spiritual and effectual conspiracy that was neither hidden nor 
capable of being hidden, to which they did some semco but 
alw some harm One of Meltemich s advisers, informing him 
m 1820 concerning the state of mind in Lombard), remarked 
apropos of the beliof (hot the opposition consisted of the 
Caiboneria that it would have he^ a good thing if it had 
been the affair of a faction, but that unfortunately it was the 
question of a whole political party made up for the greater 
part from the middle class and all of the best elements of the 
nobility os regards intelligence, knowledge and social forms. 

Absolutism which needed an Inspired and origmaf con- 
structor did not possess even sucbareconstnictivercaclionary 
, force as might have oercome the liberal order where it 
already existed and have remoed the changes that had been 
j operated in cconomicj custom, and culture (which created 
needs where they did not already exist) and might, in ihorl, 
ha>e brought European society back to the inertia of remote 
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times — although there never had been such inertia as ap- 
peared to Its imagination It found it best, therefore, to accept 
all or almost all of the economic and juridical reforms intro- 
duced among those nations over which the power of victorious 
France and Napoleon had made itself felt directly or mdi- 
rectly — reforms that pursued the task of levellmg the old 
monarchies and were inherent m their prmciple, but which 
for that very reason pressed and urged those monarchies 
towards the future. Anecdotes were told, which m turn 
aroused smiles and laughter and anger, such as these: The 
Kmg of Sardinia thought he could re-enact the royal consti- 
tutions of 1770 and (except for the gaps created by death) 
the court calendar of 1798, as though nothmg bad happened 
m the country or in the world; the Duke of Modena wanted 
to wipe out all or almost all of the laws passed smce 1791 ; 
the Elector of Hesse-Cassel, hateful because of his caprices 
and his ignommious conduct, abolished all the reforms of the 
French period, declared null and void the sales of state lands, 
annulled the public debt, restored the court calendar of 1806, 
remtroduced the queue, but preserved the mcreased taxes; 
and the Pope in like manner abolished codes and courts estab- 
lished by the French and desired to return to the old order, 
agam shut the Jews up in the ghettos and obliged them to 
follow the rites of a religion that was not theirs, and even 
forbade vaccination agamst smallpox, which mixed the lymph 
of beasts with that of men. 

All these were vam efforts that in time had more or less to 
give way to the needs of the age. At the Congress of Vienna 
the diplomats had urged moderation in undomg and had 
recommended admmistrative reforms and the representation 
of mterests to Pope Pius VII for the Legations, which were 
restored to him; and Austria, by the treaty of Casalanza, 
guaranteed to the kingdom of Naples, against the Kmg who 
was retummg from his Sicilian refuge, all that had been 
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accomplifihed by Joaopb Bonapaito and Joacbun MoraU The 
boy had grown, and it was seen, or found on Inal, that be 
wras no longer able to wear hu old clothes. Only the more 
stolid and the more wilful of the returning imigrit abandoned 
themselves to the belief that he nii ght be reduced to hu 
former propoiuons by a sort of magic operation and 
with the touch of a wand of force. But such of them ti in 
their foreign sojourn had obserred and compared and med 
itated, and had obtained pobtical and moral education, 
such as the mmister the Duke of Richelieu, knew that 
this was neither possible nor desirable. So that thsoluium 
assumed a form that was not precisely reactionary, but con* 
servative, and reactionary only for the ends of this con* 
servaUsm. Forced to compromise against its ideal, not only 
had U been obliged to tolerale the existence of old pobtical 
regimes opposed to its own and ever affording penlous ex 
amplea, but even to consent to the formation of new ones, 
which might actually serve as a stimulus and as encourage* 
meot to innovators and rebels. Notwithstanding the rdio she 
had played against tho Revolution and the Empire, and her 
collaboration with the old monarchies, England did not lessen 
by a lino her ancient constitution not one of the most rigid 
Tones would ever senously have returned to the path of 
absolutism and the Smarts had died out not only m their 
physical but also in their spiritual des ce n d an t s. And si 
though France had twice been beaten and proitmtcd by tha 
absolutist coalition it was impossible to refuse bet that cotv 
UiluUonal charter which had been granted at the first resto- 
ration, replaced by Napoleon with the other charter called 
by bun the additional act, which was finally confirmed 
after Waterloo at the second restoration. How was U poMihlc 
to lead Franco back to iKo conditions that preceded 1789? 
And other comlilulionat regimes establuhcJ ihcouchcs in iho 
kingdom of Holland united with Belgium, m a few minor 
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states of Germany, and, by wish of Czar Alexander, who for 
a brief time looked with favour on German constitutionalism, 
m Poland. The demoniacal power, liberalism, was still m the 
world, waylaying it; but what was worse, it possessed recog- 
nized spheres of dominion, in open contradiction to the prin- 
ciples proclaimed as alone contammg salvation. 

And if the German and the Polish constitutional regimes 
were fictitious and more or less impotent and counted for lit- 
^ tie, and if the far from liberal Dutch-Belgian regime at once 
saw Itself occupied with the prelimmary and exclusive strug- 
gle of Belgium with Holland, m England and France, on the 
other hand, liberalism resumed or started its ascendmg move- 
ment. England m the first years after the peace had found 
herself upon various occasions obliged to recur to exceptional 
laws, suspendmg the habeas corpus and muzzlmg the press; 
she had committed acts of repression, sometimes with blood- 
shed, to put down disorders and msurrections excited by un- 
employment and by other economic difficulties, and in which 
at that time the workmen vented their grievances against ma- 
chmes, with Castlereagh she had jomed the powers of con- 
tmental absolutism; she even sought, like these, for support 
among the clergy, spending great sums for the construction 
of churches and for curbmg unbelief and irreligion, which 
were considered revolutionary. But even in the short time of 
the conservative reaction. Parliament with its debates, the 
law-courts with their sentences, and the other guaranteemg in- 
stitutions stood fast, and limited and sometimes annulled the 
extraordmary measures that were resorted to. Meanwhile pub- 
lie feelmg agitated and worked for a policy that might 
solve social problems by a different or an opposite method. 

Literature and poetry were full of antireactionary attacks 
and took sides with the nations that were rising against for- 
eign dommation and agamst domestic despots, to aid them, 
committees were formed, volunteers set out, legions were 
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raised, expert officers were scat Lord Byron, who followed op 
lus rhymwl poetry with real poetry by going to the aid of the 
Greeks, and ended and sealed it wtb his death at Miswlonghi, 
became a symbol of this generous outburst, which was not 
philhellenic alone, and not British alone. In another order, 
the ideas of Bentham, and the Radical p^ity, whtdi had nsta 
m opposition to both the Tones and the Whigs, proposed 
reforms m every branch of F-ngbfth life, which had grown 
topheavy from too many residues of the past, the remote 
past and the Middle Ages as well as the age of religious wars 
political pnvileges of landed estates, Draconic penal laws, 
unequal distribution of parliamentary representation cxclu 
Sion of certain classes of citizens from the exercise of pobtical 
rights. Economic development, which set industry and trade 
in the forefront, was hampered by the existing tanff system 
of protection for agncullurc and to 1820 belongs the peU* 
Uon of merchants, which was the forerunner of the bier and 
>'ehement agitations of the freetraders. 

Pubbe opinion bad prevented England from parlicipaling 
vrilh arms in the suffocation of the constitutional mo'cmenls 
and of those for national mdcpcndcnce. The reactionary crisis 
was thus soon passed. In 1821 a member of the House of 
Commons was able to exclaim with astonishment that a few 
)cars before c\crythuig bad been ‘^rcsinction,” and that now 
ciciything was “liberty ** The transition was achieved under 
the ministry of Canning from 3822 lo 3827 when at home 
the penal laws were reformed many duties were abrogated, 
and the tendency towards free trade was furthered the free- 
dom of trade-unions was allowed (followed by a great num 
ber of strikes and therefore rc>tncted but still prc>ervcj m 
1825) and bws were made against hunting rights ami such 
pnviIcgcs, And abroad, the Covemment rcfuM^l lo ube part 
in the campaign agam4 the bpanuh revolution, viewed with 
favour the corulitutionalist parly m Portugal rccognueJ the 
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new states bom from the separation of tbe Spanish colonies m 
America, gave diplomatic and military support to the Greek 
rebellion, and abolished Negro slavery. That m this activity 
England was protecUng and furthering her power and her 
economy, extendmg her transoceanic trade, and mamtammg 
the exclusion of Russia from Constantmople and the Mediter- 
ranean, IS not at all, as short-sighted materialists and idealists 
without ideals mterpret it, a proof of the selfish character of 
this policy, but only a proof of the possibilities and aids which 
a moral idea finds here and there m the course of events and 
m the combmation of mterests, and which therefore presup- 
pose the existence of this directing idea ; just as it would be a 
sophism to say of a man who performs a good deed permitted 
him by his actual conditions, and m which he finds himself 
not only not damaged but furthered, that he has cultivated 
hi^ own selfishness. In 1829, under the Conservative mmistry 
of WeUmgton himself, took place the emancipation of the 
Catholics, who owed this long-delayed act of justice to liberal 
feelmgs; meanwhile work was mtensified and the discussion 
became many-sided and general for the fundamental reform, 
that of the franchise Here might be witnessed another typical 
case of liberal mediation, m the face of the abstractions of 
Bentham and the Radicals, who, m breakmg with the supersti- 
tious intangibility of the ancient English constitution, went to 
the other extreme and based the new laws on calculations of 
utilitarian mathematics. Whereas liberal minds, averse to 
superstition but not for that reason averse to the past itself, 
caused more moderate tendencies to prevail, which were to 
lead to the reform of 1832. The French Revolution reacted, 
with its rationahstic logic, on its greatest enemy, who also 
needed this logic for certain cases and m a certain measure, 
but who also possessed traditions and acquired tendencies 
that neutralized its sterile and dangerous consistency, and an 
education of the moral conscience that Methodism, so widely 
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spread in En g l i sh society, had contributed to keep aliro and 
to rctcmper 

France had found herself m a very aitaauon, 

forced from the outset to defend her constitutional charter 
against a confident party which had accepted it rclucUntly 
and insincerely, without inner consent, and which, although it 
did not dream — except for a few of its exalted adherenU — of 
formally abolishing it, aimed at hampering it or trammellio] 
Its consequences and perfonnances, of letting it exist as la> 
without any corresponding custom, and of actually goren 
mg, over its head or through it, with the kmg, the clergy th 
nobility, and even, if necessary, with the populace. It was ha 
a juridical and fomial difference that the charter had bed 
simply granted and not negotiated hot it became a politico 
and substantial difference m this struggle, m which the pie 
dominance of one or the other party gave it its true character 
so that the problem on the liberal aide consisted of knowmi 
how to win what had been only granted and m nhanging, if no 
formally at least actually the granted charter into a populai 
consUtutiou. The events m Franco during these fifteen yean 
all have this one mcaumg The offensive was represented 
first of all, by the often renewed restrictions imposed on lh< 
press and by the re-establishmenl of the censorship by the ta 
nous attempts to modify the electorate m order to place po»ei 
m the hands of the great landed estates and ihrou^ them m 
those of the nobility and the court Nor was this m disagree- 
ment with the means, directly opposed to it, to which the ex 
trcmlsls oi the nobfiity wou^d gladly ha\c recurred, imdvtr' 
sol suffrage, calculated to submerge the bourgeouie and the 
educated classes and to exalt the clergy and the nobility The 
monetary compensation to the Emigres for their confijcjfcd 
and sold estates, the relnlroduction of the entail and the un 
pediments to the division of property served the same end* 
Secondary aids were obtained by cotnisUng education to 
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the clergy, by favouring the congregations, by welcoming 
the Jesuits; and the form of government that the reactionaries 
mtended to restore also received a new or a strengthened 
lustre from revived monarchical ceremonies, such as that 
which was staged for the coronation and anointment of 
Charles X m the Cathedral of Rheims, and still more from 
the revived guerres de magnificence^ such as that of 1823 to 
restore as absolute monarch a king of the Bourbon family, 
?: and that for Greek Christians fightmg against Islam, and the 
last agamst Barbary and the Dey of Algiers. 

The defensive too had its extreme wing in the republican 
group of Lafayette and the French Carbonari, not to mention 
ie conspiracies and armed rebellions which, especially 
through ie activity of former Jacobms and Napoleonic sol- 
diers, were here and there devised and attempted, particu- 
larly in the first years of the restoration. But its true strength 
lay m the members of the parbamentary centre, who did not 
cease to oppose the electoral modifications in a reactionary 
sense; censorship and the persecution of the press; clericalism 
and Its control of the schools; the indemnities, allotments, 
and favours demanded by the nobility and the returned 
emigres, the small and great transgressions of the statutory 
charter; and who, with mtent entirely different from that of 
the absolutists, defended as their own the cause of Greek 
mdependence and celebrated as a real triumph the destruc- 
tion of the Turkish fleet at Navarmo The movement of French 
pobtics m those years was a varymg sequence, and almost 
a seesaw, of greater or lesser observance of the constitution 
and greater or lesser violation and disregard of it; of the 
franchise regulated with one mtention and then with another; 
of aristocratic chambers and liberal chambers, full of nobles 
or full of bourgeois; of censorship and press trials and sup- 
pression of newspapers; of clerical control of education and 
lay reacUon; of the discharge of teachers and their recall 
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to their chaira. There was a penod dunrg which a certaia 
oqmlihnum was preserved, even if it was someifhat imsuhlc, 
dunng the reign of Louis XVIII and the mimstncs of Riche- 
lieu and Deques, and another dunng the reign of Qiarles X 
and the minutry of VxU&le, m which the instahilily incrcoKd, 
and, after the moderate intermezzo of hlortignac, orerflotted 
with that of Polignao. In this long struggle the onstocnU of 
the old regime were emptied of their not V’ery copious con- 
tents. These ultras troubled and annoyed even Louis XVIII 
and his ministers they called them “true duturbers of the 
peace” and “white Jacobins,” inclined, as they mdeed were, 
to ally themselves with the red Jacobins against the IihcraU 
and the moderates. The clencal party, the parti preirc made 
itself heartily disliked The Bourbon dynasty of the elder 
branch lost all its prestige. The methods and expedients of 
the reactionones and conservatives were disoredued whereas, 
on the contrary the men of the middle class Issued from the 
struggle with renewed vigour for they had conducted >t 
throughout not only with talent, eloquence, and conslaney 
(thmgs that not even the other side, m its affection for the 
past, was quite without) but also with that consciousness of 
expressing a need of the limes which fortifies the soul and 
gives It confidence, perseverance and courage lleJpYourtdft 
and Heaven Will Help You was the motto of one of the 
cieties of young liberals operating at this time under the 
direction of Guizot 

In the countries in which the ic^oration had held to lU 
system of go%croracnt or exUnguisKed the coiulilulioiul 
regime cstahiished by revolution, the proccs-S which was the 
natural course of things pur*uccl its ineviUblo way, eren if 
it was not apparent to the c)c or if men believed it to bo in' 
temiptcd and arrolcd In lul) pUced under licr direvt 
vigilance, Au&tru had wilIi her army dc»lro)eil the con>ti 
tutional liberty that Naples had created for liervelf, aided in 
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suppressing the similar revolution in Piedmont, foiled and 
severely punished the Carbonari conspiiacies m Lombardy 
and Venetia, urged and supported tlie Pope and the other 
minor princes m a similar activity, and established every- 
where a sort of terror, which could never be peace, since it is 
impossible to found on fear a quiet and trustful tenor of life, 
but which did not, except at times, generate despair and dis- 
couragement. That IS always the case, moreover, with such 
feelmgs, which do not last m man, if they do last m animals 
subject to the tamer’s whip and glance. The pursuit and at- 
tempted reconstitution of the factions, the conspiracies, the 
outbursts of rebellion, isolated and feeble as they were, and 
quickly suppressed, bore witness to the flame that was smoul- 
dering under the ashes. But more intense was the intellectual 
activity, which turned to the general and the substantial. 
From every region of Italy men of courage and spirit went 
mto exde, and gathered again m England, in France, m Bel- 
gium, or wherever they could. They were men of culture and 
ability, rich m faith; they formed an Italy outside of Italy, 
and sent combatants for liberty to Spam, Greece, America, 
Poland Of these, side by side with Byron, memory has pre- 
served, as representative of all the other Italians, Santorre di 
Santarosa, who fell fightmg m Sphacteria. And these exiles, 
who were the lesser number, and the greater number of their 
companions of faith who had stayed m Italy, vexed by the 
Government and the police, made ready for events, and going 
over the past vicissitudes and strengthenmg themselves with 
those bitter experiences, pondered better ideas and prepared 
j for more suitable forms of action. 

The constitutional upheaval m Naples in 1820-21, and 
that of Piedmont as well, although the torch of liberty had 
been raised m both, had not been upheavals from the depths, 
that IS, for a renewal of the entire soul; they had been willed, 
the first especially, by officers of the Napoleonic wars, mor- 
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tified and discontented and troubled about tbeir lot, and by 
property-owners equally uncertain as to the prcser^TiUon of 
their recently acquired property They were earned out by 
a factional network that was ill fitted to take the place of the 
moral consent of and agreement between the best men, inter 
preters of the needs of their people they were unaccompanied 
by political sagacity m their ideological disregard of the in- 
ternational situation and of actual political forces. So tha' 
there 'iras a great piece of work to he accomplished for th 
educatioQ of Italian youth, a difficult task, because it had U 
be performed amid suspicion and hindrances and prohibition: 
from above, and therefore with many precautions, and yet u 
spite of all this the tank was earned out. And now the trull 
appeared m utter deomeas as it never had before or u il 
had not been generally recognized, the truth that the only pos- 
•ibiLty for free life and cmlixed progress m all ports oi 
Italy was to shake off this Austrian rule, which was not only 
foreign, but illiberal as welL So that political educntion bad 
to be at the some time Italian and national education, m order 
that through it might be gamed a knowledge of all Italian 
history and of the line of its development. And new paths 
were entered on and followed which had never been even 
imagined before and then was sovm the seed of Italian liberal 
Catholicism directed towards the independence and liberty 
of the nation, and invoking Uie memones of the mediaeval 
pontiffs who defended Latioity against the Lombards and 
formed a league with the communes ogamsl the German em- 
perors memones and coroparisoni of great importance in a 
Catholic country like Italy for they Vkon over to liberalum 
large sections of society previously ho^ilo to it they stripped 
U of the suspicion of being onlircligious and anticbrutian, 
that is, Voluirun and malerulutic they pcnniUcd it U» m 
smuale lUelf and grow m places where wuhoul this iccwv 
cdialion with CalhoLiciim il could not eaiily have penetrated 
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On the other hand, even the absolutist regimes could not 
acquiesce in subjugation by Austria, rivals as they were m 
territorial questions and jealous, in every case, of their own 
mdependence; nor could they accept the reaction, to which 
they had at first clung, because they had, after all, to govern, 
and that in the long run was not possible without the collab- 
oration of men of ability, who were certainly not to be found 
among the reactionaries. And so they waited for the right 
moment to loosen the reins, to grant amnesties, to recall the 
exiles, to accomplish the desired reforms and works of civ- 
ilization, and to give signs of good intentions and goodwill. 
If this was not withm the capacities or within the decisions of 
men like Charles Felix of Sardmia and Francis of the Two 
Sicilies, It was hoped that it might occur with their heirs and 
successors. In one part of Italy, Tuscany, there was respite, 
because the House of Lorraine governed reasonably and 
mildly , and here not only was refuge to be found for exiles 
from the other Italian states who here learned to know and 
understand one another, but for many years a periodical was 
published, the Antologia, which continued the Lombard Con- 
ciliatore, and m which many noble minds took part, as m a 
conversazione. Austria caused it to be suppressed, but only 
after it had exercised its beneficent effect and produced its 
fruits. 

Spam had for the first time founded her constitutional 
regime in the midst of the national war for her kings and 
agamst the French, with the constitution voted at Cadiz m 
March, 1812. This established a single chamber, partly be- 
cause of the persistent tradition of the old Cortes, and partly 
because of the French example of 1791, adopted later by the 
Carbonari of Naples, who were very vague about its origin 
and nature. On parallel Imes, Sicily, stiU at war against the 
French, had in the same year, 1812, established a constitu- 
tion m part gomg back to the tradition of her ancient parlia- 
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ment, and in part after the En glmh model and wilh the help 
and almost with the protection of England. The first, the Spaa* 
ifih one, was formally annulled by the Bourbon King when 
he returned to the throne that he had deserted and i^^hich hu 
people had defended, and the second, the Sicilian, was oo* 
nulled in fact by the other Bourbon King, as soon as be was 
able to return to his Neapobtan capital. Both the one and the 
other had come into the world too suddenly In Spam, where 
national Benliment had been olive for centuries and had re* 
cently demonstrated this vitality m admirable fashion, mod 
em ideas and culture, however, were lading (for the ancient 
Spanish culture and science had ended m the eighteenth cen* 
tury with the expulsion of the Jesuits), and the modem form 
of nabooality was lacking so that it may he said that na 
tionality there was mstmeuve and the liberal consUtation 
abstract, and that the mam body of the country did not 
understand it or know what to do with iL None the less, jmt 
as in Sicily who always remembered her constitution and 
made efforts to recover it, so m Spam the constitution of 1812, 
improvised though it was, marked a begmning, the begmnmg 
of the formation of a new Spanish people. 

The proclamation of Cadiz had b«n followed by the aboil* 
tjon of the Holy Office of the Inquuition the suppression of 
the monastic orders the distribution of state lands the rcduc* 
tion of the estates of the Crown the subjection of all order* of 
citizens to taxation and other such faTOurahlo measures. And 

the king Ferdinand Vll when he annulled il, couM not cauia 

what had happened not to ba>e happened at Ica»t not fn the 
mmdi of his suhjccU bo did not destroy the need* tlul hid 
been expressed in it, nor was ho able m other ways, to satisfy 
these, c\cn in a temporary and provisory fa>hion In 
did he decree, m 1816 that the two conflicting paiUcs were to 
he regarded as wiped out and that c\cn the um: of ihc word* 
liberal and urtU must vanish Such ifungs cannot be cst 
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d out by decrees. His government, among tlie worst and 
rieimsiest of the restoration, run by a notorious camarilla of 
cluests and buffoons and low menials, restored the Holy Office, 
pnalled the Jesuits, reintroduced tlie monastic orders, once 
reore e\empted die clergy from taxation, imprisoned per- 
mois who had served under the French king and even some 
soro had taken part m die Cortes of Cadiz, and offended pub- 
wh confidence by despoiling diose who had bought estates of 
licfiesiastical origin. All this was more than was needed to 
ecepare the way for a revolution, and m fact in Catholic 
pr(ain, as m France under the pressure of the parti pretre, 
Sp books of Voltaire and the Encyclopaedists and odier 
dicench publicists and polemicists were once more sought after 
Frd eagerly read With scarcely controlled impatience the 
ansn of action and the soldiers looked on, in the struggle for 
me honour and independence of old Spam they had fortified 
their hopes for better times, and now beheld tins epic fol- 
thwed by such ugly prose; and those who were living in un- 
lo'customed economic difficulties provided at that time, in 
aoain and elsewhere, the inflammable material, the element 
Sjady to take part m revolt. In Spam the revolt broke out in 
r620, in a military movement that proclaimed the constitu- 
ISn of 1812; this was re-established and was sworn to a few 
ti<|)nths later by the King The Cortes were convoked, and for 
mi^er three years and a half Spam found no rest between the 
oustility of the clergy and the absolutists and their kmg and 
hce European powers and the Pope on the one side, and the 
thck of discipline of the army, the demagogic excesses, the 
laomatunty of the men of the constitutional regime, on the 
inher, until French intervention put an end to this disorderly 
otjitation. 

a| But the fearful reaction that followed, which went against 

ature, that is, agamst history, not only aroused affection 
nor what had been enjoyed for such a brief period, but ended 
fc 
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ment, and in part a^cr the English model and with the help 
and almost with the protection of England. The first, iho Span- 
ish one, was formally annulled b> the Bourbon King v.hca 
h© returned to the throne that he bad deserted and which hii 
people had defended, and the second, the Sialtan vras an- 
nulled m fact by the other Bourbon Kmg os soon as he was 
able to return to his Neapolitan capilaL Both the one and the 
other had coma into the world loo suddenly In Spam where 
national senttment had been ali\e for ceninncs and had re- 
cently demonstrated this vitah^ in admirable fashion, mod 
ern ideas and culture, however were lacking (for the onacnl 
S p a ni s h culture and science had ended m the eighteenth cen- 
tury with the expulsion of the Jesuits) and tho modern form 
of nationality was lacking so that it may be said that lu 
tiooality there was msLmctivo and the bberal constitution 
abstract, ond that the mam body of the country did not 
understand U or know what to do with iL None the less, jusl 
as in Sicily, who always remembered her constitution and 
made eHorts to recover it, so m Spam tho cooUitution of 1812, 
improvised thou^ it was, marked a bcgmnmg, the beginning 
of the formation of a new Spanish people. 

Tho proclamation of Cadiz bad been followed by the aboh 
tion of tho Holy Olfice of the Inquisition, the auppreiston of 
the monastic orders the dutribution of slate lands, tlie rcduc 
lion of tho estates of the Crown the subjection of all orders of 
citizens to taxation, end other such favourable measures. And 
the king, Feiduuud Vll wKcu he annulled it, could not cauio 
what had happened not to have happened at Ica>t not m ite 
minds of his subjects he did not destroy the needs that had 
been expressed m U, nor was lus able mother ways, to Mtufy 
these, even m a temporary and provisory fadiioo In va«* 
did he decree, m IU16. that the two conflicting luilics were to 
bo regarded as wiped out and that even the u>c of the wwtd» 
liberal and urril must vanish, iuch ihmp carmU t< ear 
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ried out by decrees. His government, among the worst and 
clumsiest of the restoration, run by a notorious camarilla of 
priests and buffoons and low menials, restored the Holy Office, 
recalled tlie Jesuits, reintroduced the monastic orders, once 
more exempted the clergy from taxation, imprisoned per- 
sons who had served under the French king and even some 
who had taken part in the Cortes of Cadiz, and offended pub- 
lic confidence by despoiling tliose who had bought estates of 
ecclesiastical origin. All this was more than was needed to 
prepare the way for a revolution, and in fact in Catholic 
Spain, as in France under the pressure of the parti pretre, 
the books of Voltaire and tlie Encyclopaedists and other 
French publicists and polemicists were once more sought after 
and eagerly read. With scarcely controlled impatience the 
men of action and the soldiers looked on; m the struggle for 
the honour and mdependence of old Spain they had fortified 
their hopes for better times, and now beheld this epic fol- 
lowed by such ugly prose; and those who were living in im- 
accustomed economic difficulties provided at that time, in 
Spam and elsewhere, the inflammable material, the element 
ready to take part m revolt. In Spam the revolt broke out m 
1820, in a military movement that proclaimed the constitu- 
tion of 1812 ; this was re-established and was sworn to a few 
months later by the Kmg The Cortes were convoked, and for 
over three years and a half Spam found no rest between the 
hostility of the clergy and the absolutists and their kmg and 
the European powers and the Pope on the one side, and the 
lack of discipline of the army, the demagogic excesses, the 
immaturity of the men of the constitutional regime, on the 
other, until French intervention put an end to this disorderly 
agitation. 

But the fearful reaction that followed, which went against 
nature, that is, against history, not only aroused affection 
for what had been enjoyed for such a brief period, but ended 
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by scnoualy embaxraasmg cyen the King who had started it. 
For he found himself at the bedc and call of a faction, over 
poirered and ruled by the ultra royalists, by the Apostohca, 
the CarlisU (as they called themselves, from the name of his 
brother the standard bearerof obscurantism), and fiercely op* 
posed even m the law of succession which he had proclaimed 
m favour of the daughter bom to him from his last mamage- 
And feelmg the lade of those forces of opposition throu^ 
which It IS possible to restore the lost equilibrium and to go^ 
em, be was obliged to take thought m order to defend him 
self against the supporters of absolutism, and to ponder meai 
ures of justice, and, m the last resort, even to consider th 
constitutional attitude not altogether absurd and to suspec 
that it had its advantages. This conviction of his own interest 
became expbat m the yonng Queen, soon to be the Regent 
Mana ChnsUnsu Neig^ibounog Portugal passed through sun 
liar vicissitudes, from pronunemmentos by officials and lib 
eralft, m order to obtain the Cortes, to tbe overthrow of tb 
constitational regime by the action of the King s brother Don 
Miguel, who was acclaimed by the populace, and to the libera 
reaction by means of tbe opposition of Dom Pedro All tbu 
was mixed up with a question of succession through the femah 
or the male Ime. In the course of these events. Brad bccamt 
mdependent, somewhat after the fashion of the Spanish colo- 
nies and ahsolnbsm, because of lack of strength, and liberal 
ism, for reasons of logical coherence, were unable to combsl 
thin mdependenco eflfcctivcly and bad reluctantly to accept it 
Discontinuous and feeble was, without a doubt tbe libera] 
formation of Germany not to speak of Austria, which was all ^ 
court army bureaucracy and the quiet life. The reason u to 
be sought for m what has already been suggested concerning 
the R^ormation and Lutheranism, which with liberty of 
lliought and private judgment had prepared the way for free 
research, cnlicism, and philosophy but at the same tunc bad 
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established the cult of the prince and tlie state, leaving the 
two diverse forms of activity, the speculative and the political, 
in a sort of dualism, each respectful of the otlier but without 
close relations of lively interchange. Liberalism, witli its rest- 
lessness and its revolutions, said Hegel — and we may agree 
with his remark without agreeing with the disapproving judg- 
ment or the offensive epithet — is an affliction of the nations 
who have not, like Germany, enjoyed the Lutheran revolu- 
tion; and he believed that after the restoration of the well- 
ordered Prussian state there was nothing else to be done in 
politics, and that one should return to the inner life, to the 
kingdom of God, to philosophizing. Wliat in Germany was 
knoivn as inner liberty was very great, and as it did not col- 
lide ivith any political obstacles, it was not induced to convert 
itself, for its o^vn protection, into political activity Political 
action was accepted ready-made from the hands of the prince 
and his functionaries, and good citizens had nothing to do but 
to obey it and co-operate with it Thought proceeded boldly 
along Its oivn paths, without realizing that if it did not collide 
with any political obstacles this was because it did not wish to 
or did not know how to do so, because it had accepted the 
limitations obsequiously German philosophy had no martyrs, 
as, for mstance, had the Italian, which derives from this its 
quartermgs of nobibty. Nor did men even notice that from 
this acquiescence m separation and abstention German science 
derived an academic and scholastic, a pedantic and heavy air, 
an absence of concreteness and practical qualities, all that it 
was reproached with by other peoples, both in its content and 
/ m its form, this placed obstacles in the way of its European 
diffusion, only partly overcome because the depth and im- 
portance of some of its concepts were grasped, and through 
the goodwill and efforts of those who busied themselves m 
translating them, m explammg them, in developing and illus- 
trating them. A few foreigners heard with amazement from 
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the lips of learned Germans arguments against liberty of 
thought based not on pobtical motives hut on the naks that, 
with the journalism which it would bring m Us tram, it would 
create for austere science, whose maid g n chastity it would 
compromise. Hie pedantic Wagner truly relived m these 
savants, m the hearts of these savants, and that la where the 
poet had found him, listening to their nttcrance*, watching 
their behaviour, and had enjoyed him and caused him to bo 
enjoyed by others with smiles and with laughter 

Nor, on its side, did the state realize the loss of agility and 
strength that was caused to it by citizens so submissive and 
devout, who kept thus aloof from pobtical mfelics and it at 
tended to its own defence and to good administrabon, to 
bureaucracy and the army so that when a German histonan, 
who was one of the latest and most fervent representatives 
of this conception of the state, wanted to say what humanity 
and cmbsatioa owe to Prussia, he erahed the law of Septem 
her 3, 1814 concerning obbgatory military service as "one 
of the legislative acts that mark an epoch and help under 
stand what history really consists of” (almost as though this 
very law might have arisen without the precedait of the 
French Revolution and its conscription, that is, without its 
democratic ideas) But if between internal and external Iih* 
eity between theory and practice, there was no adequate 
r^;^mTp nnVJ^ t^«^P And mlciplay AbH a particular mnnifeitffltiOTi 
of liberty which at this time was making headway proceeded, 
as it were, by itself and dotadicd from all else the national 
impetua, the conviction of German mdindiiality and the will 
to provide it with mcrcascd power m the worli This impetus 
at time# disturbed the tranquilbty of German science and lit 
erature, contanunatmg the one iTith extra n eous passion and 
the othCT with prejudice, at other times it embarrassed and 
frightened separate states and govenunents. But it was not 
fused, or at heit very rarely and sporadically with the ideal 
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of political liberty, as should have lam in the nature of things 
and as often happened among other peoples, who had not 
risen, on a footing with the Germans, to the loftiest heights of 
speculation, and who could not, like them, boast of solid 
military institutions, but who in the place of these possessed 
simpler and more limpid and coherent concepts of reality 
and life. Therefore it was observed that whereas patriotism 
widened the hearts of otlier peoples, in the case of the Ger- 
mans It narrowed them and made tliem meaner, and closed 
them to understanding and sympathy. In truth, even in their 
interest for other peoples tliey mirrored their o^vn tendencies 
and imaginations, so tliat German philhellenism, diversely 
from that of England, France, or Italy, did not turn so much 
to the Greeks of the present moment as to Hellas and the 
lonians and the Dorians set up by classical philology; and m 
Italy they did not see tlie men of the Risorgimento but amused 
themselves with rediscovermg in the remnants of monuments, 
and in the customs of the lower classes, vestiges of tlie ancient 
Romans and pagans, contemplating them with the satisfac- 
tion of the archaeologist, and even admirmg them as signs of 
the persistence of the race they were considering. 

The restoration and Prince Metternich, who protected it 
and directed it in Austria and in all Germany and in Prussia 
itself, came together here, not precisely in the vanguard with 
the liberals, but with those fiery patriots and nationalists who 
had coined the word Deutschheit, who delighted in rough- 
ness and rudeness, and of whom foreigners, observing them, 
noted with amazement with what rage and madness they 
seemed to be seized, which was baptized “Germanomania.” 
A young Italian liberal, Alessandro Poerio, a poet and a 
follower of Goethe, who went to Germany m 1825 with open 
mind and open generous heart, full of affection for German 
thought and German poetry, shrank back at the contact with 
the fanatical German students, repelled, half in anger, half 
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the lips of learned Gcrmam argumenta against liberty of 
thought based not on political motives but on the nsha 
with the jottmaliam which it would bring in its tram, it would 
create for austere science, whoso maiden chastity it would 
compromise. The pedantic Wagner truly relived m these 
savants, m the hearts of these savauti, and that is where the 
poet had found him, luteaing to their utterances, watching 
their behaviour, and had enjoyed him and caused him to be 
enjoyed by others with smiles and wah laug^iter 

Nor, on ita side, did the state realize the loss of agility and 
strength that was caused to it by mnT>nfl so subimssive and 
devout, who kept thus aloof from political m^l^ and it at 
tended to its own defence and to good administration, to 
bureaucracy and the army so that when a German historian, 
who was one of the Latest and most {er7t=cd lepresentatives 
of this conception of the state, wanted to say what huroanity 
and anlueation owe to Prussia be the law of Septem* 

her 3 1814, concerning obbgalory military service as “one 
of the legislative acts that mark an epoch and help under 
stand what history really oT (almost as though this 

very law might have ansca vnlhout the precedent of the 
Froich Revolution and its conscription, that is, without tU 
democratic ideas) But li between mfemal and external lib- 
erty between theory and practice, there was no adequate 
communication and mterplsy, still a particular manffwtfnti on 
of liberty which at this time was makmg headway proceeded, 
as it were, by itself and detached from all else the natioasl 
impetus, the conviction of German individuality and the will 
to provide it with mexeased power m the world. This impetus 
at times disturbed the tranquillity of German science and Ut 
erature, contaminating the one with extraneous passion and 
the other with prejudice at other times it cmhairaBsed and 
frightened separate states and governments. But U °°[ 
fused, or at best very rarely and sporadically, with the ideal 
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of political liberty, as should have lam in tlie nature of tilings 
and as often happened among otlier peoples, who had not 
risen, on a footing with the Germans, to tlie loftiest heights of 
speculation, and who could not, like them, boast of solid 
military mstitutions, but who m the place of these possessed 
simpler and more limpid and coherent concepts of reality 
and life. Therefore it was observed that whereas patriotism 
widened the hearts of other peoples, in tlie case of tlie Ger- 
mans It narrowed them and made them meaner, and closed 
them to understanding and sympathy. In truth, even in their 
interest for other peoples they mirrored their own tendencies 
and imaginations; so that German philhellenism, diversely 
from that of England, France, or Italy, did not turn so much 
to the Greeks of the present moment as to Hellas and the 
lonians and tlie Dorians set up by classical philology; and m 
Italy they did not see the men of the Risorgimento but amused 
themselves with rediscovermg m the remnants of monuments, 
and m the customs of the lower classes, vestiges of the ancient 
Romans and pagans, contemplating them with the satisfac- 
tion of the archaeologist, and even admirmg them as signs of 
the persistence of the race they were considering 

The restoration and Prmce Metternich, who protected it 
and directed it in Austria and m all Germany and in Prussia 
itself, came together here, not precisely in the vanguard with 
the liberals, but with those fiery patriots and nationalists who 
had coined the word Deutschheit, who delighted m rough- 
ness and rudeness, and of whom foreigners, observmg them, 
noted with amazement with what rage and madness they 
seemed to be seized, which was baptized “Germanomania.” 
A young Italian liberal, Alessandro Poerio, a poet and a 
follower of Goethe, who went to Germany in 1825 with open 
mind and open generous heart, full of affection for German 
thought and German poetry, shrank back at the contact with 
the fanatical German students, repelled, half m anger, half 
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in disgnsL Tte governments of the restoration suppressed 
movement, punished its manifestations, suspended or prohib- 
ited itfl newspapers, persecuted and impniouod fla leaders, 
did not spare any even of those who had been the orators 
and the heroes of the war of bheration either because even 
m this uncouth and erratio form they felt the breath, hostile 
to them, of a now age, or because tbe actual problem at the 
bottom of this fervour, the problem of German unity threat 
ened the entire structure so laboriously put together m the 
Congress of Vienna and could not be solved except by a war 
between tbe German states, which none of at this 
could face. In this problem, and m tbe inevitable war en- 
tailed by it, the agitators, who did not connect it with the 
problem of political liher^, were unable to point out a straij^ 
path, they meandered and grew entangled m vague and con- 
fused ideas, and many of them concocted somedimg not unlike 
the Holy Roman Empire, and — amce semi-Slav and recent 
Pniaaia was badly fitted to form the centre or the sumimt of 
this edifice-booked towards hoary Austria, which had for 
centuries been tbe seat of that empire. Others looked towards 
the state* of South Germany vduch were deemed the most 
purely German, “Alemanmc,** as opposed to the Nordics and 
Prussians. The most concreta achievement on these lines dor 
iDg tlm* period was not their work, but particularly that of 
Prutaia the Gennomc ZoUverein, undoubtedly a premise and 
a promise of state unity and a notable step m this direction. 

Notwithstandmg oU this, even that indolent political or 
ganium began to be pervaded by flashes of liberty There 
was not much, but there was something. The parliaments re- 
formed or instituted after 1815 were docile, imbued with 
bureaucracy those of Havana and WGrttemherg and Baden 
— the King of Prussia did not grant the desired constitution 
that had been promised — were dissolved at the first signs of 
rcaifltance. The others were puny and often ridiculous. All of 
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them "were continually opposed by tlie federal diet and by 
Austria, "who presided over it and who would only too gladly, 
if she might, have wiped them off German soil. Political jour- 
nalism was inexpert, practised as it was by professors and 
savants, and constantly suspected and watched and often pun- 
ished or actually suppressed, as happened, among other cases, 
after the deliberations at Carlsbad in 1819. In spite of this, 
and little as it was, there stiU emerged the obvious impossi- 
bility of altogether excluding similar institutions and sup- 
pressing the needs manifested in them, which they would 
gradually strengthen and amplify. In the associations of 
young nationalists, in the outbursts of Teutonism there was 
mingled the hatred of tyranny and the tempestuous passion 
for every kmd of liberty, this was, to teU the truth, a some- 
what old-fashioned state of mind, d la Sturm und Drang, or 
(as we Italians would say) Allierian, libertarian rather than 
liberal, and yet it was an emotional life from which a politi- 
cal life might arise. 

On the other hand, in the doctrinal and publicistic spheres 
there began to make itself felt a tendency to illustrate and 
inculcate a more practical and more political concept of 
liberty. Some dreamed of institutions resembling the Eng- 
lish, half-way between the modern and the mediaeval, with 
local autonomies and feudal privileges and representation 
of states and classes — ^that is, they wished to oblige Germany 
m the nmeteenth century to go through the development of 
English mstitutions at the very time when in England this 
development was reaching a crisis of rationalization. Others, 
mstead, preferred French examples, but even here not without 
a retardatory process, recalling the constitution of 1791 and 
not seemg or not accompanying with full sympathy the fruit- 
ful constitutional struggle m France in their own times. The 
Rhenish populations and those of South Germany, who had 
experienced the reforms and known the admmistration of 
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the French, did not conceal their love of France and her man* 
ner of life, and often dared to invoke the “conquest of neo* 
Latin nghta,’ to the scandal and horror of the Teutonisti, and 
professed themselves quite as liberal” as the Pruasunt were 
“feudal,” and (such was the consequence of haying split the 
national movement from the liberal one) gbrnnk from Ger 
man unity out of araaion to Anstna or Prussia, who were 
differently but equally illiberaL 

Poland meanwhile, ezperunented on her own body as to 
the impossibility of reconciling a constitutional regime with 
national dependence, with the diet that the Emperor of Russia 
had conceded (but the sessions of which he suspended for a 
number of years; prohjhitmg moreover pabho debates) and 
with her other liberties, whidi were, according to tbc mo- 
ment, now enjoyed and now suspended!, restneted, or aboJ 
ished But Poland had received a deep unpnnt of Italian 
and then of French culture, she belonged to Europe, not 
withstandmg her singular and backward social compositioii, 
and could not resign heraelf or submit to this fate, hut 
always tended to independence and a settled mode of hv 
mg And the peoples of Europe felt for her, and took part 
m her misfortunes and her hopes and compared them, not 
mdeed without illoaion, to their own. Whereas it was im- 
possible to say that Rusaia already belonged to Europe, m 
spite of all that Fzflrunn had done to mutate European abso- 
lutism m Its administrative and military institutions, and m 
spite of the rarywg European dilettantism of her anstocracy, 
and certam imitatioiiB of European factions among her offi- 
cers, the generous hut headstrong attempt of 1825, called 
“of the DecemhnsU,” m which the regiments of the guard, set 
m motion by aristocratic and idealistic officer-conspirators, 
acclaimed the “constitution,* believing, as was known Uter, 
that this was the wife of Grand Duke Constantine. Even the 
“Pan-Slavism” of the rcactionanea, of which the ideal and 
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sentimental basis was laid at this time, was born of European 
romanticism, and m particular of the German “philosophies 
of history,” of which it was an imitation and almost a parody. 

A supporter of absolutism who had passed in review the 
nations of Europe m tlie years that immediately preceded 
1830, and those nations which seemed to offer the best re- 
sponse to his ideals, when the constitutional revolutions had 
been repressed, and Austria, and, for her. Prince Metternich, 
dominated m Germany and Italy, and Spam was ruled by 
Ferdmand VII, and Portugal by Dom Miguel, Sardinia by 
Charles Felix, the Two Sicilies by Francis I, Russia by Nich- 
olas I, and France was governed by the Prmce de Polignac — 
he would with difficulty have draivn from all this motives for 
satisfaction and rejoicing, or reasons for tranquillity. The 
inner voice would have whispered to him that not all had been 
done, and that therefore nothing had been done: the restora- 
tion had held its ground, but the spirit of Europe was not 
changed. Mettemich confessed about this time that public 
opmion was agamst him and agamst the party that he repre- 
sented; and that their victories were regarded as crimes, their 
ideas as errors, and their plans as follies Chateaubriand 
visited Italy m 1829, found her girded and guarded by every 
sort of heavy or light chams, and judged her “ripe for revolu- 
tion.” And then what was this strange enthusiasm for foreign 
and distant peoples, and the idealization, in which all men of 
goodwill took part, of Greek brigands and pirates no less 
barbarous and cruel — as they cannot have helped noticing at 
times — ^than the Turks? And what was the other marvellous 
idealizmg transformation, the admiration, the fanaticism, the 
regret, the tenderness, that was to be observed in all countries 
for Napoleon, for this despot who had trampled on all liber- 
ties, and who had now become, not only among the young 
but among those too who had seen him at work, almost a hero 
of liberty or one who had given to the nations, together with^ 
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so nmny other great and useful thmga, liberty as well? And 
beside this the ayeraion to the paternal figures of the legiti 
mate soTereigns, and the coldness towards the valiant leaders 
who had conquered the Corsican adventurer, the WeHingloos 
and the Bluchers? Why was die vanquished usurper set up 
on altars and the conquerors set aside, if it were not because 
of the memory that this man had with his arms renewed the 
youth of Europe, and shaken and thrown to the ground cos 
toms and institutions that it had been better never even t( 
have dreamed of restoring and which, after him, it was ad 
Yisahle to suppress m order to progress towards new forms 
foreshadowed by him and not by the restored monarchies— 
with a shadow that the imagination changed mto a promiu 
or even a beginning? 

The life of the imellect, on the other hand was afiame h 
liberal meu and liberal circles, because, as we have remarked 
the greater and more direct and systematic opposUion, Ca 
tholicism, gave out, besides its philosophy and theology and 
apologetics for seminarists, noUung but mvective, depreca 
tion, and confutatiod flung at tbe *^errors of the century ** A 
few thinkers, not wilbont talent, who came from the lay world, 
served the Church at first for certain occanonal ends, but did 
not enter mto and become part of her tradition, and did not 
modify or add to the body of her doctrines. Such, for in* 
were Joseph de Maistre and Haller, who have been 
given an undue importance, the first for the doctnne of the 
Pope as most absolute sovereign over all the absolute sot 
creigns of the world, and the second, for his anachronlstio 
resurrection of the proprietary conception of the stale but 
they are both more noteworthy for their cnticisra of certain 
aspects of natural law and of eighteenth-century coolractuab 
lam, and because they restored their proper importance to 
facts and history and to the force that generates stales, and 
to the Providence that educates the peoples, arousing to this 
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end revolutions and all such horrors. On these points of doc- 
trine they were in agreement with the analogous proofs and 
theories of tlie liberals, and sometimes anticipated them, so 
that they found perhaps more readers and students among 
them than among the clergy, readers better able to interpret 
and to understand with objectivity and thoroughness their 
tendentious and unilateral doctrines. 

At this time the 'writmgs of Madame de Stael, of various 
French emigres^ and of other intermediaries won a reputa- 
tion m every part of Europe for the philosophy and the his- 
toriography and the aesthetics of Germany, and for the lit- 
erature and the poetry of the same people, equally preg- 
nant wth phdosophical problems and philosophical ideas. 
Kant and Fichte and Schellmg and Hegel, and Johann 
Muller and Niebuhr and Savigny, were translated and vari- 
ously interpreted, condensed, and commentated ; the tragedies 
of Schiller were read and became popular, and attempts were 
made to master the difficulties of Faust; and at the same time 
the cult of Shakespeare was first introduced into the neo-Latin 
countries, and that knowledge of the poets of all peoples and 
of all times heralded as W eltliteratur was transplanted to 
France and elsewhere. This was truly the great European age 
of Germanism, far better and far greater than that other of 
the barbaric invasions, when, no matter what idle fancies may 
have been repeated later, the Germans were unable to offer 
any valuable contributions and had to let themselves be m- 
structed and civilized m the school of Byzantium and Rome. 
This German thought gathered up the heredity of the Refor- 
( mation and humanism and went back through Rome to Hellas 
and then from Hellas to the Indo-Europeans and the oldest 
East of all, whence it came down, with widened gaze, to the 
knowledge of the modem world. It provided, as has been 
observed, the solid speculative and historical basis of liberty, 
even if several of its national authors and devotees set up on 
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this basis old and poorly restored political or goTenunental 
idols, and, above all, that of conservatism the greater part 
set up nothing at all, considering it complete m itself, the cod 
of their efforts, inert doctrme and contemplation. 

But that intrinsically this thought was progressive, and 
even revolutionary, 'waa unconsciously confessed by the paral 
l e l i am in which Fichte, Hegel, and others with them placed 
the two revolutions, that of the Freaich, which was political, 
and, contemporary with it, that of the Germans, iduch was 
intellectual But thm parallelism could not contmue long and 
logically led to this consequence, vduch they had not fore* 
seen or which they had cast aside or ignored that, just as 
abstract rationalism had given birth to the Jacobm roroln 
tion, the new and concrete rationalism or idealism must beget 
another, different m spirit and m rhythm, which was perhaps 
already m act In France, in fact, who had already opened her 
arms to German thought, and in Italy, who throng French 
■writers, and then directly, made use of it to farther her spir 
itual growth, the oooclusion was drawn, and those philoso- 
phers and histonans who in Germany ■were conservativea, 
and even reactionanea, m the other countries assumed, let us 
not say the Phrygian cap, but at least the msignia of liberty, 
and ■were revered, because of wbat they had thought, as mas- 
ters of precisely that which they bad not •wanted and which 
they had practically rejected. This fusion of speculative 
thought and practical politics confers historical efficacy upon 
men Mcft Giuain, although it must be admitted that the fusion 
did not tale place in him becanse of cnbcal depth and by 
way of speculation, for he waa but a feeble philosopher but ^ 
through the very conditions of the different milieu. It may 
even be said that there ivas some misunderstanding Words 
Iflre these which Cousin pronounced m his lectures, carrying 
his audience of young Frenedunen away and which are more 
or less the same as Hegel s “History, in its beginning as m 
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its end, is the spectacle of liberty, tlie protest of tlie human 
race against anyone who would lay shackles on it, the affran- 
chisement of tlie spirit, tlie reign of the soul, and the day when 
liberty ceased in tlie world, would be that in which history 
would stop” — such words sounded and had tlieir effect quite 
differently in France from tlie way they did in Germany. So 
that Heme jested about tlie “providential ignorance” of Cou- 
sm, so useful to tlie French, who (he explained), if tliey had 
' truly knowTi and understood German philosophy, would never 
have staged tlieir July Revolution: only a jest, moreover, be- 
cause It did not go to the root of that objective logic which, 
beyond tlie imagination of tlie individual, leads whither it 
must lead. 

In this ivay we can also understand how tliere came from 
Germany at die same time currents and trends of thought 
that both absolutism and Catholicism greeted as allied forces, 
and otlier thoughts or the same which tliey deprecated in turn 
as the pernicious corrupting action of German diought m 
Catholic countries The new direction taken by historical 
studies was mainly due to German ideas and to their imme- 
diate or variously mediated efficacy, and tlieir rapid spread 
on all sides was owing to tlie leaven of liberty. These studies 
had remained completely barren in the era of Napoleonic 
despotism, because only one who hopes and works for the 
future looks backivards, cautious in all that he plans and de- 
sires, conscious of his own responsibility, and only the coun- 
try for which we work and for which we feel with passionate 
desire is the country that we love; and, since its personality 
^ is Its historic life, we look into its history In France, during 
that decade and a half, Augustin Thierry published his let- 
ters on the history of France, and his history of the Norman 
conquest of England, and his brother Amedee his history • 
the Gauls before the Roman dommation, and Thiers 
Mignet their histones of the French Revolution, j.nd Gi i 
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those of the ongina of rcpresentatire government and of chil 
ixation m France and m Europe — falfing care to jom the past 
to the present— —and hia other history of the F-ngluli revolu 
bon, that is, of tho first great liberal revolution* Quinet trans- 
lated Herder’s work on mankind, Michelet translated s 
Sdaiza nuova and wrote his essays on the philosophy of his- 
tory and on tho modem ora Cousin and Villemain and 
Samtc-Bcuvo wrote their first works of philosophical and 
literary history Likewise in Italy, where the ^pubhqiM 
italiautes of Sismondi had already been much read and the 
admonitions that ended the narrative had been received with 
attention, Manzoni and Troya mvesogated Lombard history 
and the ongina of the Italian people, and mnomeiahle othen 
accompanied them and followed them with alacrity on this 
path, and Vico and hia speculations and inieipietations re- 
tomed into favour 

In England could be seen m Hflllam as it were the trau 
aition from eighteenth-centory histonograpby to that of the 
nineteenth century savants began to take up the elaborate 
methods of German pbdoIogisU Grote undertook his rccou- 
Btruebon of Greek history and Macaulay wrote his first ea- 
aays m the Edinburgh Review This was the science of the 
new century as was soon perceived and proclaimed just as 
that of the precedmg one had been physics, this does not 
mean that physics and the other natural sciences were neg 
lected and did not progress, and did not moreover benefit by 
historical ideas, as was seen in the teachings of Lamaidc, 
nor, above all, that the Baconian function for the potentiation 
of human activity woa belittled Indeed, m those years in 
dustnal appbcations, and particularly the new means of 
transportation and co mmuni cation, were tokens of fervid In 
terest and winged hopes, almost on a footing with political 
problems and ideals as ways for the broadening of human 
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life; so much so tliat Byron, in Don Juan, remarked that at 
this time 

Mankmd just now seemed wrapt in meditation 
On constitutions and steam-boats of vapour. 

The first Italian liberals and Carbonari discussed not only 
arguments of literature, history, philosophy, in tlie Concilia- 
tore, but also, like Confalonien, dealt with machines, and 
river steam-navigation, and kept in view the progress tliat 
England Avas achieving in diese fields. 

Similar outbursts of liberty pervaded aU literature, by 
Avhich Ave mean, as here Ave ought to, not only Avorks of poetic 
inspiration (and indeed these only m certain aspects, be- 
cause, OAVing to tins very character of theirs as things of 
beauty, they are ill adapted to manifest, and still less to 
document, historical tendencies) but also the complex of 
poetic and non-poetic Avorks, Avorks of effusion, confession, 
imagination, exhortation, and entertainment. The lord of men’s 
fancies at this time Avas Byron, fiery declaimer and playful 
conversationalist, polemicist and satirist and AVit, AVith rare 
sparks of poetry properly so called, hut always aggressive 
and biting against every race of tyrants. He hated English 
conservatives and priests, and soldiers and Avars, for he could 
admit no wars beyond those for liberty and no Avarriors other 
than Leonidas and Washington. The mad passion for liberty 
is also apparent in his pictures of corsairs and adventurers 
and outcasts and men guilty of Avrongs and crimes, as it was 
in all the others of like kind that for a century furnished 
, heroes for dramas, novels, and poems: great-hearted brig- 
ands, homicides from Aurtue, women Avho proclaim the rights 
of passion and burst their marital ties, courtesans purified by 
love and able to die for love, clowns with profound feelings 
who suddenly discover their inner tragedy, dissolute geniuses, 
and so forth These figures have been harshly censured as 
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incobereiit, absordf and morally monstrous, almost as ihotigji 
they were persons of Besh and blood, "wherea^ amce they are 
creatures of sentiment, we should only search for the senth 
ments that generated them, among which we cannot deny 
there was also, together with others leas worthy or even un 
healthy and generally donmtatmg them, the passion of which 
we have spoken, so violent as to deform the objects towards 
vrhich it was directed, so rebellions agamst unjust laws ai to 
rebel agamst tbo good and |ust ones as well, so Minded by 
Its raging desire as not to perceive that it aomctimea linked 
together and enfolded in the same desire thing s that were 
essentially contradictory Even the candid Silvio PcUico at 
this time outlined the adulterer patriot, raising to this dignity 
the Dantesque lover of his sister in-Law who was held up 
for admiration because of this double rehellion against the 
subjugaDon of Italy by foreigDers and against the iniquitous 
bonds that had tied the gentle Francesca to the ugly and tm* 
couth Gianaotto-^'becaose of this doable and equally ges' 
erous passion. The same mystio mamage was celebrated be* 
tween the romanticism of sadness and desolation (of which 
Byron was one of the most emment representatives) and 
noble pobtical sentunent and this ocenrred paitlcolarly 
among the romantics of Latin countries, who in literature as 
m life differed from those of Germany The latter, during 
these years, after passing throo^ the most trouhloos follies 
were now being mentally dissolved and were fast losing their 
chi^T Tn , surrounded as they woro not only by critics but by 
mockers and parodists. 

Chateaubriand, who m certain morbid feelings resembled ^ 
the Germans, and was in addition a royalist and legitimist, 
when ho found face to face with censorship and other 

forms of oppression of thought resolutely sided with the free- 
dom of the press. Constant, who had ibo same mclmations 
and who was never able to give peace and hannony to his 
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emotional life, was among the first and most subtle and elo- 
quent champions and theorists of tlie liberal system. Ugo 
Foscolo, oppressed by the spectre of death and the dissolu- 
tion of all things m tlie darkness of notliingness, saved as sole 
reality what he called illusions, beauty and heroism, and not 
only was his poetry virile, but his life was nobly inspired, 
and he ended it m rebellion against the Austrian restoration 
and in voluntary exile. Giacomo Leopardi, who scorned 
' civilization and progress, and considered free thought to be 
that alone which, free of these phantoms, recognizes the des- 
perate nothingness of all things, was in spite of this regarded 
as an unconscious liberal by his youthful contemporaries; 
and this was perhaps not so much illusion as sympathetic 
clairvoyance, and in any case was the conclusion that the 
young men personally drew from his sorrowful songs. The 
romantics who did not redeem their inner disorder and re- 
mained in their troubled dreams were few at that time and 
found no followers, not even when they had the genius of a 
Stendhal, who was not imderstood by his contemporaries and 
whose often exquisite art was not appreciated. There were, 
to be sure, hmts of conservative or reactionary or royalist- 
legitimist politics in novelists and poets who unearthed and 
adorned the Middle Ages, such as Walter Scott, and, in the 
first years of the French restoration among several French 
writers as well, and later also m Victor Hugo and Lamartine, 
who at this time were very young; but m these last they were 
soon replaced by quite different ideals, and Scott’s mtentions 
were not incorporated in his novels, and certainly did not 
Tf pass over mto his readers — ^who at that time may be said to 
have comprised all who were able to read — of whom the 
greater or the better part derived nothing but an increased 
interest and a sort of affectionate pietas for the customs and 
the events of the past, and admiration for brave men and 
charming women, and a likmg for wise, kindly, rl witty 
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incoherent, abflnrd, and morally monstrona, almoat a« 
they vrero persons of flesh and blood, whereas, "itw* they are 
creatures of sentiment, wo should only search for the sentb 
ments that generated them, among which we cannot deny 
there was also together with others less worthy or even un- 
healthy and generally dominating them, the paminri of which 
we have spoken, so violent as to deform the objects towards 
which It was directed, so rebellious against unjust laws as to 
rebel against the good and jost onea as well, so hlmded by 
Its raging d^ire as not to perceive that it sometunes linked 
together and enfolded m the same desire things that were 
essentially contradictory Even the candid Silvio Pelhco at 
this time ootlmed the adulterer patnot, raising to this dignity 
the Baotesque lover of his aistei m law, who was held up 
for admiration because of this doable rdbellion against tbe 
subjugation of Italy by foreigners and against the miquitoos 
bonds that bad tied the gentle Francesca to tbe ugly and ua* 
couth Gianciotto-^becansa of this double and equally gen- 
erous passion. The same mystic mamage was celebrated be- 
tween the romanticism of sadness and desolation (of which 
Byron was one of the most emment representatives) and 
noble pobtical sentiment and tins occurred particularly 
among the romantics of Latin countries, who m hterature ts 
in life differed from those of Germany The latter, during 
these years, after passing through the most trouhlous follies 
were now being mentally dissolv^ and were fast losing tbeir 
charm, surrounded as they Ivor© not only by critics but by 
mockers and parodists. 

Chateaubriand, wbo m certain morbid feelings resembled ^ 
the Germans, and was m addition a royalist and legitimist, 
when he found himself face to face with censorship and other 
forms of oppression of thought resolutely sided with the free- 
dom of the press. Constant, who had the same inclinations 
and who was never able to give peace and hannony to his 
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emotional life, was among the first and most subtle and elo- 
quent champions and theorists of the liberal system. Ugo 
Foscolo, oppressed by the spectre of death and the dissolu- 
tion of all things in the darkness of nothingness, saved as sole 
reality what he called illusions, beauty and heroism, and not 
only was his poetry virile, but Ins life was nobly inspired, 
and he ended it m rebellion against the Austrian restoration 
and in voluntary exile. Giacomo Leopardi, who scorned 
civilization and progress, and considered free thought to be 
that alone which, free of these phantoms, recognizes the des- 
perate nothingness of all thmgs, was in spite of this regarded 
as an unconscious liberal by his youthful contemporaries; 
and this was perhaps not so much illusion as sympathetic 
clairvoyance, and in any case was the conclusion that the 
young men personally drew from his sorrowful songs. The 
romantics who did not redeem their inner disorder and re- 
mained in their troubled dreams were few at that time and 
found no followers, not even when they had the genius of a 
Stendhal, who was not understood by his contemporaries and 
whose often exquisite art was not appreciated. There were, 
to be sure, hmts of conservative or reactionary or royalist- 
legitimist politics in novelists and poets who imearthed and 
adorned the Middle Ages, such as Walter Scott, and, m the 
first years of the French restoration among several French 
writers as well, and later also in Victor Hugo and Lamartine, 
who at this time were very yoimg; but m these last they were 
soon replaced by quite different ideals, and Scott’s intentions 
were not incorporated m his novels, and certainly did not 
( pass over into his readers — ^who at that time may be said to 
have comprised all who were able to read — of whom the 
greater or the better part derived nothmg but an increased 
interest and a sort of affectionate pietas for the customs and 
the events of the past, and admiration for brave men and 
charming women, and a liking for wise, kindly, and witty 
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people The poetry of pAtnotism and lii>city waa ifoicod in 
eager, manly punty, half heroic, half melancholy, by Ijmc 
Bonls like the Italian Giovanni BercheL Manxom s Cadioli- 
ciam set out with the same sentunents, and with the others 
of his school he belongs, to tell the truth, to the liberal 
and not to the Catholic or dencal, which did not produce 
thmkers or at best heterodox or scantly orthodox one*, tad 
hence in Italy had no poets or wnteit of any acconnt 
Ihe Catholic Church was thus shorn of her Ufe^ving elt 
ment, and mcapahle of generating new forms or even net 
religions orders — as she had ebll been able to do m die sn 
teentb ceatury—to such a degree that the best she could d 
was to restore the JesoiU whom she herself had abolished 
And 30 she was imahle to follow her opponoits into the Io& 
spheres m whidi they moved, and was gradnally reduced t< 
hecomiQg a predommantly political power Under this aspec 
she was not, indeed tnEmg or negligihle, for the had on tb 
contrary acquired possibilities in wluch before she bad bed 
laidong, and means of oSeoce and defence, and capaciUefl £o: 
ginng assistance or inflicting damage, and, m short, mani 
fold resources for negotiatiog and extorting concessions anc 
favoors and gaming what was to be gamed. Iho RctoluUot 
and the Empire had pot an end to Gallicanism and the ns 
bonal churches, abolished ecclesiastical feudalism and tb< 
privileges of llw clergy and with them the ties that linked 
them to the other classes of the nation and to the tempor*^ 
sovereigns, mediataed the lemtones of the pnoce-bUhopSi 
and accomplished many like functions. But Catholicism had 
with all this been in no wise abolished and all this had simply 
fostered what was knovm. as ultramontaiusm and turned the 
clergy of the vanous peoples and states tovrarda Rome sad 
placed a new and worldly power m the hands of the 
"With this power the Catholic Church, m the first place and 
during the first penod as we have said before, supported 
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and received the support of the absolute monarchies against 
revolutionary and liberal onslaughts. Those monarchies she 
had considered as enemies when they represented the modem 
state m formation, but now that they had grown conservative 
and so were depressmg the spirit of mtellect and morals, they 
were acceptable to her, seemg that after passmg several cen- 
turies m conditions of intellectual mfenority, she now felt 
the same necessity and exercised the same depressmg mflu- 
/ ence. And so she concluded a series of concordats, to her own 
advantage and reconquering positions that she had lost m the 
eighteenth century, even one with Naples, which had known 
the influence of the Giannones, the Tanuccis and the Carac- 
ciolos, and a few particularly scandalous ones, such as that 
with Bavaria. And so the Jesuits and the crypto- Jesuits, and 
the congregation that they instituted in France, and their in- 
trigues with the ultras^ and the so-caUed missions of prop- 
aganda, repentance, and expiation, and the Freres de la Doc- 
trine Giretienne, obtamed all sorts of successes for the 
Church and for a time subjected public education to her au- 
thority. 

Things were even worse in other countries, like Italy, where 
the priest agam made his appearance beside the prmce and 
his mmisters, and the episcopal censorship was added to that 
of the Government, and everywhere might be perceived a 
mmgled odour of sacristy and police station; not to mention 
Spam, where the conduct of the Catholic Church was so fool- 
ish m her obstinate clmgmg to the past as to cause to hurst 
from the rebellious bowels of the land a ferocious movement 
of anticlericalism, quite unheard-of before in such a people 
with such traditions. But the agreements with the states, po- 
litical as they were, concealed, like all transactions of a like 
nature, discord and hostility; and already some 
had attempted to set up a national German o 
Roman curia, and Pmssia had had severe 
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Pope and had resorted to the impruonment oV the expulsion 
of bishops and archhishops and m Austria, -where the books 
of unorthodox -writers and even the Bible -were prohibited, 
Joscp himsra, under Mettermch’s government, persisted. In 
Eq gl a n d one of the objections against the emancipation of 
Cathohes was their dependence upon a foreign political 
power, and among the French ^idmists a protest was voiced 
in 1826 by the legitinust and feudal Comte de Montlosior 
against the alliance of the throne -with the altar, and against 
the intrigues of the Jesuits. A contrary but analogous protest 
came from a Catholic and a pnest, Lamennais, who, express- 
mg grave disapproval of the alliance between Catholicism 
and the absolute monarchies and their paiticulax mterests, 
and mvokmg first of all freedom for the Church, was to end 
by assigning a new task to the latter an alliance with liber 
aiiam and democracy, certain as he was, m the strength of 
his belief, that such an allianr^, with its conseqaent total 
separation of Church and State, would procure new triumphs 
for Catholicism by the path of liberty and confer new life 
upon It. **Iiherali8in,” he -wrote m 1629, “is n^t liberty 
-will save the world, not, to be sure, its own, but that which 
it is unconsciously preparing ” Lamennais^s opinions at once 
obtained wide approval m Franco and elsewhere but the 
Church, after a fim penod of assent, was to draw back, as 
might have been foreseen, for she realized the dangers of 
thAt proposal and m the last resort wag to utter a decided 
condemnation of her too zealoua and too audacious defender 
But meanwhile the reciprocal mtercsti operated in various 
fields and created a first gap m ihe fnendly agreement of the i 
Church With the political order of the restoration, and forced 
her into understandmgB and unions with patnoU, liberals, 
revolutionaries. This happened not so much in the frequent 
alliances of Cathobes with radicals and democraU in Eng 
land for the reforms that included their emoncipouon, and m 
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also seen on vanouB occaaionB m Italy, m Spam, and in tEa 
course of the En glish agitationB nnd reforms. 

Comimmiam had not yet risen to the strength of a social 
movement and a corresponding party, hut already m the agi 
tabons of English working men various voices odled for the 
return of the land to common property and expressed other 
similar radical proposals, ami, what is more important, the 
first theorists and framers of communist progranunes, Samt 
Simon, Fourier, and Owen, were already maturing their opm* 
ions and hegmomg to attract attention. Hie stimulus was 
offered by the actual conditions of modem society and m 
particular of modem economy so thnt at this very time a 
liberal writer Sismondi, found himMlf facing those conditions 
and felt their gravity and was almost bewildered by the enls 
and the dangers that he perceived and foresaw, whereas 
among the norbltherals, the aristocrats and the feudalists took 
them up as material for observation, companson, disparage* 
ment, and sarcasm. Samt>Simon, developing the ideas of the 
Lettres d'un habitant de Geneve written m 1802, published 
in 1821 22 his Systhne industnel and he gathered around 
him listeners and disciples, men of science and t ec h ni cia n s 
and young historians and philosophers, such as Augustm 
Thierry and Comte, and shortly after his death his school 
started a nvid propaganda, with Knfantin at its head. Foo* 
rier, who as early as 1608 bad published the ThSone its 
quatre mouvementSf published m 1822 the TratU de T asso- 
ciation agncole domestique and in 1829 Le nouveau monde 
industnel et soaitasref and he too bad a school, a more 
stncted one but full of cnthusiasiru Owen, who for a number 
of years in his cotton-works at Now Lanark had offered an ex 
ample of thoughtful care for the workmen’s needs, had come 
forward as a social reformer in 1812 with his book A Rets 
View of Society^ followed m 1820 by his Book of the New 
Moral fVorld, h^ exercised an assiduous and varied activity 
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as apostle, and founded, in 1825, the colony of New Harmony, 
Indiana. All this formed the object now of simple curiosity, 
and now of more serious interest, now of expectation and 
benevolence; but it was still outside the circle of real political 
activity. 

As this opposition was still in the embryonic stages, it was 
not against it but rather against the three others that liber- 
alism, during these years, directed its principles, its particu- 
lar concepts, its institutions. This, together with the disintegra- 
tion of monarchical absolutism, was the most important fac- 
tor of these active and creative fifteen years, out of which 
liberalism issued not only victorious but strengthened in a 
complex of doctrmes and corresponding modes and practices 
on which it thrived for a long time and on which it may be 
said to be still living today. It is self-evident that a similar 
theoretical development could not take place in Germany and 
in Italy; but it did not take place even m England, who al- 
ready had this system at work, opposed by nobody, and there- 
fore had little need to spend much intellectual activity over 
It or to provide doctrmal justifications, contenting herself 
with deducing the last consequences. For the other questions 
m which she was particularly involved, mdustrial growth, 
taxation, tariffs, England preferred to cultivate the science 
most useful to her, political economy, which at this time pro- 
duced its Malthus and its Ricardo English philosophy, rep- 
resented by Bentham and thinkers of the same turn of mind, 
worked, however, with the concepts of the interest of the in- 
dividual and the mterest of the whole and of their harmony, 
and held liberalism, in theory, back to much of the abstract 
utilitarianism that derived from seventeenth-century rational- 
ism, and so did not allow it to observe the dialectical and 
historical currents demanded by the new century. The re- 
ligiosity of the various sects was utterly practical and moral, 
and the discussions concermng the Catholics and the Anglican 
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Qmrcli, even m the 8o*called Oxford movement, ootahle for a 
certain romantico-mediaeval trend, had no Bpcculative nn 
portonce. Not that Eng]and had lessened or lost her xetl for 
ideals in an entire devotion to action and husmest, as wu 
said then and later, but her attention was turned from gea< 
era! questions to particular ones. 

Hie country in which this doctrinal development was truly 
effectuated was France, hig^dy conscious of the neoeasity for 
defending liberty against ahsolutists, fendalists, clericals, and 
republicans, and prepared for this tadc by the mSuence of 
German speculative and historical thonj^t, to which she had 
added the requisite political elements. Tbo work was euthu 
BiasUcally begun by Madame de Stael and carried on by Con* 
Btant, ^o in this was almost a pnpd of hers, and earned 
further by the group known as the Doctnnairts, which was 
formed, mdeed, in the drawing room of the Duchesse de 
Broglie, Madame de Stael a daughter The principal men of 
this group were imhned with political pasaion and lived m 
the midst of parliamentary and newspaper struggles. Several 
of them, like Madame de StaSl and Constant, had lived m 
Germany or Switzerland, and others by other ways had grown 
fnmiliflT with German Iiteratore and science or had felt their 
influence mdirectly If you read the books of science and his- 
tory and the political speeches of Royer-Collard, Guuot, Do 
Broglie, Jordan, Baron te, De Serre, yon find there, magnifi- 
cently expressed a full consciousness of what liberalism was 
and meant, and of its differences from what the other syv 
ffftrn were and meanL 'Ibo tradition of 1791 had been dis- 
persed in Franco amid the vicissitudes of the Convention, 
the Directory and the Empire and the generation bom to- 
wards the beginnmg of the ceotary — as Qumel narrates m his 
anlobiography — no longer grasped the meaning of “conititu 
tioD ” “Girondins ’ and “Jacobins,” “statutes” and “guaran 
tees,” almost os though they were words of a dead language, 
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and they did not hear spoken, on the lips of the people, of 
the soldiers, of everyone, anything but the language of des- 
potism, which is so easily understood because it is simple and 
of few words. Nor was it feasible to attempt to resume those 
tendencies of a quarter of a century ago, seeing how many 
changes had occurred in the order of facts and in that of 
ideas. What was needed was to begin all over agam, and that 
is what these writers did. After the Jacobms, they gave a non- 
' Jacobin idea of liberty and of the revolutionary process it- 
self; after Napoleon, a non-usurping and non-despotic idea 
of monarchy; after so much violence and brutality, an idea 
of political activity that was neither violent nor brutal, after 
all that orgy of warfare, a civilized idea of the function of 
the peoples, and last of all, after so much and irreligion and 
hollow ecclesiastical orthodoxy lowered to an instrumentum 
regni, a humano-rebgious idea, heedful of spontaneous de- 
velopments and intent on preservmg the ethical elements of 
the old religions too. 

Such/ was the work accomplished by the Doctrmaires. This 
unattractive name was given to them by their opponents, and 
also by the superficiality of many mmds in their country, 
mmds unable to brook what was solid and what to them 
seemed heavy Perhaps, later, they did deserve it in a certain 
measure, because they stopped, wrapped themselves m their 
first concepts, and fell into decadence. But history looks at 
their moment of creative activity, and is obliged to pronounce 
this name with different feelmgs and with gratitude. “To 
maintam the restoration, without yielding ground to reac- 
tion”: that is the formula Guizot used m his memoirs to sum 
' up the way in which the problem and the duty appeared to 
them m 1815. It was a problem of history to be taken up 
agam and carried on, a problem of conservation and progress 
that answered to the necessities of the new situation In rela- 
tion to this duty and this problem, they studied and erected 
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into a system Engliwh political expenence and political 
science, and gave pamcalar development to the imtfihTtum 
of the constitutional monarchy as they conceived it, strong in 
its past and alivo in its present, and to the institution of the 
electorate, vduch they wished restricted to the mstnrer social 
forces, capable of understanding vrhat is meant by govern 
ment and what the national interests are. At this tune these 
were to be found m the so-called bourgeoisie, and in the world 
of culture, which, althou^ its sphere of growth lay within the 
same social circle, yet passed beyond it, precisely because of 
Its cultural qualities. And so ti^ objected both to any at 
tempt to obtain indirect or two-class su&age and to all pro- 
posals of a franchise so broadened as to become an instrument 
of reaction m the hands of the ultras and the clergy And for 
the same reason they endeavoured to preserve the conserva 
bvo and histoncal forces, and even the hereditary peerage. 
At the same tune they defended first of all the primary and 
fundamental institution of liberalism, the freedom of the 
presa, and together with it liberty of conscience, without at 
the some time favouring the cruder forms of anti-Catholw 
ilInminiTTi. These, and the other institutions formed or adum 
hrated at tlim time and which later assumed clearer outlines 
and grow more supple and more adapted to new conditions 
and needs, and the practice of the constitutional and par 
liamentary life, and the debates m tl^e French chambers, were 
the school of liberalism for the other coontnes of Europe 
still lacking a constitutional regime. For all of these Franco 
vras working at thl« time, taking advantage of the charter that 
had been granted to her and which she would no longer allow 
to bo stolen or tom from her The constitutions of 1848, and, 
to give an example, those of Italy and among them that of 
Charles Albert which became the constitution of the kingdom 
of Italy gathered the fruits of this labour, for they were 
modelled after its resultant, the statute of 1830 
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Since, then, as is shown by this rapid resume of the facts 
and events of these fifteen years, the liberal ideal at this time 
had an actual and not merely a theoretical preponderance 
over the others, and if the better and more combative forces 
were on its side and bent and dominated the opposmg forces 
not from the outside but from the mside, what was the July 
Revolution? Was it, as several historians have judged, the 
consequence of an error that might have been avoided if 
Charles X had not let himself he guided by his Polignacs, 
who in their turn hoped for counsel from fervid prayers to 
the Virgm Mary, or if, when he had come to his unalterable 
decision once more, to dissolve the chamber, with its liberal 
majority, and proclaim the Ordmances, he had also taken, 
as he failed to do, the requisite military precautions? Or, as 
others believe, was it an accident, which might just as well 
not have happened, and would liberalism have won in any 
case, in other ways? These cogitations concerning abstract 
possibilities, which, thus qualified, are implicitly refuted, 
ought not to distract us from the reality, which is only what 
happened. And considered in the light of their reality, the 
days of July were nothmg but what everyone sees and knows: 
the moment when the struggle that in varying shape and with 
varying rhythm had lasted for years, between liberalism and 
absolutism, turned mto an armed conflict, m which the two 
hostile parties respectively affirmed the same character that 
had appeared in the precedmg events, and in that very fact, 
and by means of the conflict, the one increased the energy 
that it possessed, and the other dimmished and lost its own, 
and was defeated. 

With it, all European absolutism was morally defeated 
and, on the contrary, European liberalism, which was strug- 
glmg and bridlmg m repression, became an example of how 
to face the enemy in extreipe cases; a proof that m this way 
victory is certam; an aid in the fact itself that a "" " 
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had reached the plemtude of liberty, and ground for con* 
fidenco m revolutions soon to come. After fifteen years, after 
all the efforts of the governments, the wiles of the police, the 
labours of the gendarmes and the imirtias, absolutism, which 
m the mtellectnal field had shown its feebleness and lack of 
logic, allowed itself to be beaten even in tbe field that was all 
its own, and in which tt felt itself more at ease, m that of 
the force which it is cnstomary to call matenaL And, in 
these fifteen years, liberalism had made such great progress 
as to render democracy dependent on it and to attract the 
better elements even of the aristocracy and Cathohosni. These 
combats m the streets of Pans attained to the significance of 
a world battle it seemed to the anxious watchers that the 
thick black clouds which were lowenng on the honaon of 
European political life had suddenly scattoitd by the 
sun, by the "July sun." 



V. PROGRESS OF THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT 
FIRST CONFLICTS WITH SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 

(1830-1847) 


A HIGHER spiritual temperature in Europe was what is 
generally called the “effect” or the “effects” of the July 
Revolution — in other words, a glow of action and reaction 
after that important event, which had been the relative reso- 
lution of a state of tension, the winnmg of a great battle, but 
not the end of a war — for m the moral life no wars are 
truly ended. The liberals resumed their activity with eager 
confidence, and the absolutists hastened to the breaches with 
the wiles and devices rendered advisable by events, and sent 
into the fray such of their forces as were still intact. The 
reciprocal proportions were no longer the same as before, 
either between the two parties or in their relations with the 
others. The effort undertaken in 1815 by absolutism to estab- 
lish itseH m the European world and remould it nearer to 
its own desires had m the beginning been not so much a self- 
confident offensive as a defensive, and now lowered its aim 
even further, so that it was legitimate to speak of the “failure 
^ of the Holy Alliance.” On the other hand, liberalism obtained 
not a few advantages and acquired more and more the char- 
acteristics of an offensive. Meanwhile m the various liberal 
organisms that had taken shape, problems and conflicts of 
varymg nature were making themselves felt 

The first of the “effects” that are generally attributed to 
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the July Rerolotion we* the restored ngfinn^] indepemlence 
of Belgiom, The new kingdom that arose provided itself with 
a conatitution much more liberal not only than the somewhat 
antiquated one enjoyed by Belgium m her umon with Hol- 
land but even than that of France of 1830, especially in 
what concerned the organization of the municipalities and 
the provinces. The disagreement between the two people* 
had been constant tince the very begimungs of the umon, 
in spite of the not sL^ commercaal advantages that the ' 
Belgian provincea obtained from it It concerned the made* 
quate ropresentadon of the Belgians m the Dutch asaemblyt 
the distnbutian of financial burdens, the Dutch cmployi* 
in Belgium, the centralnation of the higher courts m The 
Hague, but above all the treatment of rebgion and of lan- 
guage, and the press regulations, things that offended and 
revolted the sympathies of both Cathohes and Ubexals. A few 
years before 18M there took place the agreement between 
these two parties for common national ends and for those that 
coincided crtemally even if interoally they were differoit, 
and were pursued by both. Iho July days had no immediate 
consequences there, and did not lead to the radical solution 
of separation from Holland, an idea that bad not yet reached 
maturity The Belgian msunection of August 25 gave nso 
at first to negotiations towards an a g r eem e n t, and it was only 
after the street fights in Brussels of September 23*26 and the 
repulse of the Dutch troops that the provisional government 
and the national council that had been convoked proclaimed, 
on November 19 Belgium s independence and, on Norember 
24 the faH of the House of Orange. Through a senes of van ^ 
ous mibtary and diplomatio events, under the wing of F ranee 
and England and with the intcrvenuon of the French army* 
which drove the Dutch from Antwerp, the kingdom of Bel* 
gium was founded, under the Coburg dynasty and, at the 
wish of the five power*, ueiUralized a kmgdom that »onn 
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flourished m traffic and industry and was among the first to 
establish a close network of railways. 

The acceleration of a process already begun was also seen 
m the great English electoral reform, demanded with growmg 
insistence by manufacturers and workmg-men after the events 
m Pans, by means of agitations and demonstrations, mass 
meetmgs and processions, which at times assumed a threaten- 
mg aspect and were m vain opposed by the Wellmgton min- 
istry. This mmistry was overthrown m November, 1830, and 
the negative vote of the House of Commons and another of 
the House of Lords were unable to defeat the measure perma- 
nently; it became law in 1832, increasing the number of 
voters by more than three hundred thousand and modifying 
their quality, so that the ensuing elections gave a wide rep- 
resentation to new classes and returned a majority of liberals, 
and m addition a certain number of radicals. Even in smaller 
countries, such as Switzerland, the patrician regime, which 
had been reaffirmed in 1815 and which criticism and polemics 
had undermmed, was overwhelmed by the liberal movement; 
and in November, 1830, a demonstration in Zurich was the 
signal for a change to a constitution and for the introduction 
of similar institutions in twelve cantons, although in a few 
others the old order was preserved and m still others, accord- 
ing to the older and the newer ideas, the city was separated 
from the country. This happened between 1830 and 1833; 
and about this time Portugal beheld the end of the struggle 
between the constitutionalists of the young Queen Maria, sup- 
ported by her father Dom Pedro, and the absolutists of Dom 
, Miguel The latter, whom Wellmgton had viewed with no un- 
friendly eye and whom Charles X and Ferdmand VII had 
recognized, received the coup de grace from the combmed 
forces of France imder Louis Philippe, England with her lib- 
eral mmistry, and Spam. Spam, m her turn — after Ferdinand 
VII, hostile to the House of Orleans, had met an invasion pre- 
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pared in Franco by tbo Spamflh cules and repelled it, and 
had then proceeded to listen the curb— -had •rntneased, at 
the Ki ng s death, a fight for the succctsion between the Queen* 
Mother Chnatma, as regent for her dangfitfr T«flh^n«, and 
her brother in law Don Carlos, and was gradually drawing 
aloof from absoliitiani TTio Regent looked for support to the 
liberals and in 1834 promulgated an estatato real, or a first 
constitutional charter, and with the n«*t»t«nrw of the liherali 
drove out not only the Portuguese pretender but even the 
Spanish one from Portugal, where he l^nd cstabbahed him- 
self. And so Spam entered upon her senes of vioasitudes 
whidi— -no matter how troublesome and they T^’ght 

be, and vduch, because of the frequent military pronuncia 
mentoB (an inheritance of the immediate post Napoleonic 
period) and because of the frequent and more or less dis- 
guised dictatorships were anything but libeial m their de- 
velopment — never bore her back, at least not fonnaUyt to 
the abeolutiat r^ime. 

fiHsewhere, attempts were made and failed, as in Italy m 
1831, with the msuirectioaB of Modena and Parma, Bologna, 
the Romagna, the Mardbes, and part of Umhna, in which 
the tncoloup was unfurled and provisional goTcmments ircre 
set up that legislated m a liberal sense they were soon over- 
thrown by Austrian mterventtoo The modest and elementary 
reforms that the powers, after the repression, recommended 
to the sacerdotal government in their memorandum remained 
without any effect. In Germany a few small sta t es, such as 
Brunswick and Hesse-Cassel, drove oat their stolid prince- 
lings and obtained constitutional chaiters from their succeS'>, 
sors the King of Hanover was constiumed to make the same 
concession in 1831 Saiony reformed its assembly of estates 
the parliamenta, where they olready existed, and eipccial/y 
those of Bavana and Baden, look on a new life, the oppo- 
sitions waxed bolder in the chamber of Karlsruhe the doc 
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trmaire oratory of men like Rotteck and Welcker won the 
admiration of all Germany, and Grand “Duke Leopold was 
complimented on havmg left the management of the finances 
and the other branches of the admmistration to this assembly 
and on havmg amplified the freedom of the press. In Rhenish 
Bavaria, Wirth and Siebenpfeifer published audacious and 
almost republican newspapers. There had for several years 
been symptoms of new growth m the associations of young 
students, which were partly political m tendency. 

But Prussia remamed immobde, and her Kmg, followmg 
as a rule the leadership of Mettemich and m union with the 
two Emperors, co-operated towards the severest repression 
and compression. The looked-for opportunity for this soon 
appeared with the gathering at Hambach m May, 1832, for 
the anmversary of the Bavarian constitution. Thirty-two thou- 
sand persons, for the most part from Rhenish Bavana, took 
part m this and proclaimed the principle of popular sover- 
eignty, the unity of Germany, the German republic, and the 
confederation of the free states of Europe Besides the law- 
suits and the convictions that the Bavarian Government was 
obliged, because of these excesses, to impose, m June the 
federal diet prohibited popular societies and festivals and 
gathermgs and the displaymg of the national colours, re- 
newed the measures of Carlsbad concemmg the universities, 
and what was more, enjoined the prmces to reject every at- 
tempt to dimmish their sovereignty, every request for a con- 
stitution, and prohibited aU legislation whatsoever differing 
from the maxims that guided the diet. They decreed, further- 
* more, that a permanent committee should be set up and en- 
trusted with the legislative proposals of the separate states. 
In consequence of all this, Baden was obliged to suspend her 
law on the press The coup de main at Frankfort in August, 
1833, on the part of a handful of conspirators, attempting 
to remove the diet and to set up m its place a provisional gov- 
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einment, led to the dissoluboa of the chauobec of Hesse>Cusel, 
the country from Hhich the greater part of these conspirator* 
had come, and to an mcreaaed vigilance over all the states. 
In the Treaty of Berlin of the same year, the three ahsolotist 
powers reiterated their n^t to give aid m foreign or mtemal 
affairs to every sovereign who asked for it, without the other 
powers* having any ngtt to complain. Far more grave tad 
tembl© was the defeat of Poland, who rose in November, 
1830, and held out, m a stobbom and heroic struggle, until 
September in the following year, against the overwhelming 
Russian army, because after that effort for lihen 

tion had proved vam, a pitiless revenge was inflicted on the 
Polish people, who lost all the mstitntionB conceded or almost 
conceded by Emperor Alexander and what little independ 
ence still remained to them, and were for many decades un* 
able even to attempt to shake off the yoke imposed on them 
and now rendered more and more burdensome. 

Ihis rally and these victonea of the absolutist powers, this 
arrest of the extension of the revolubonary movement toward* 
independence and liberty Austria flinging herself on Italy, 
without the interference of anyone, in order to suffocate 
every breath of life, Russia subjecting Poland to her utter 
autocracy and sending patriots to the scaffold or to place* 
of punuhment the spectacle of the Polish fugiUvcs, who 
gathered particularly m France, joining and fraJemnmg with 
the Italian exiles of the recent and the earlier rcTolutioa»» 
the disdain for the downtrodden and oppressed nationahlie*, 
die sadness over the sorrows wimessed, the pity lor the vie* 
tim*^ the admiration for courage in affliction— -all this made 
a feeling of bitter disappointment follow the delight of the 
first moments, and made people think and believe and wy 
that the July Revolution had failed m it* purpose. And it 
wo* only natural that this should bo the case among the con* 
temporary spectators, and sUU more so among tho»e who were 
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struggling and suffering. But this feeling cannot be shared 
by the historian, who does not measure facts by hopes, m 
respect to which (for they are measureless) the former always 
appear small or inferior; mstead he looks only at the facts 
that preceded them, and observes m what sense the conditions 
have been modified and what has arisen that is new and posi- 
tive. 

And this was the new element, that absolutism had col- 
lapsed m all Western Europe, and the liberal regimes had 
been strengthened and had grown better able to answer to 
the economic and social conditions. In fact, the Quadruple 
Alliance of 1834 against Don Carlos and Dom Miguel might 
appear for a certam time as an answer to the Triple Alliance 
formed in the previous year by the central and eastern 
powers. Here legitimism sank from a practical ideal to an 
imagmative one and to a romantic aspiration; from a po- 
litical party to little gatherings of high society, composed of 
stately old ladies and accomplished gentlemen, who segre- 
gated themselves from the present, withdrawing mto the 
salons of the Faubourg Samt-Germain and other similar elite 
comers of the world Sometimes this imagination attempted 
to come down to reality, as m the enterprise of the Duchesse 
de Berry m the Vendee, of which it was said that the blame 
was Sir Walter Scott’s, and which by the irony of events was 
robbed of its glamour by a particular physiological condi- 
tion that the herome of the golden lilies had mcurred, unable, 
poor weak woman, to endure for a long time the chill loneli- 
ness of widowhood. In this adventure there were some who 
succeeded in sheddmg their blood for their former kmgs; 
^ others laboured to lend assistance in arms and money to the 
pretenders of Spam and Portugal, others (and among these 
Bourmont and several with him) offered their swords to these 
monarchs of legitimism, as they did later to Austria, who 
represented the good old times, or — ^why not^ — to 
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emment, led to the dissolutioQ of the chamber of Hesse-Cassel, 
the country from which the greater part of these conspirator! 
had come, and to an mcreaaed vigilance over all the 
In the Treat 7 of Bcrlm of the same year, the three absolutirt 
powers reiterated their nght to give aid in foreign or mlcnud 
affairs to every sovereign who asked for it, without the other 
powers* having any right to complain. Far more grave and 
Icmblo was the defeat of Poland, who rose m November, 
1830, and held oat, m a stobbom and hexoio struggle, until 
September in the following year, against the orenrhelming 
Russian army, because after that immense effort for lihera 
bon had proved vain, a piblesa revenge was inflicted on the 
Polish people, who Inst all the uubtubons conceded or almost 
conceded by Ehnperor Alexander and what little independ* 
cnce sbll remained to them, and were for many decades nn* 
able even to attempt to shake off the yoke imposed on them 
and now rendered more and more burdensome. 
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arrest of the extension of the revolubonary morement towards 
independence and liberty Austria flinging herself on Italy* 
without the mterfercnco of anyone, m order to suffocate 
every breath of life Russia subjecting Poland to her utter 
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gathered parbcularly m France, joining and fralcrniimg with 
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struggling and suffering. But this feeling cannot be shared 
by Ae historian, who does not measure facts by hopes, in 
respect to which (for they are measureless) the former always 
appear small or inferior; mstead he looks only at the facts 
that preceded them, and observes in what sense the conditions 
have been modified and what has arisen that is new and posi- 
tive. 

And this was the new element, that absolutism had col- 
' lapsed m all Western Europe, and the liberal regimes had 
been strengthened and had grown better able to answer to 
the economic and social conditions. In fact, the Quadruple 
Alliance of 1834 against Don Carlos and Dom Miguel might 
appear for a certam time as an answer to the Triple Alliance 
formed in the previous year by the central and eastern 
powers. Here legitimism sank from a practical ideal to an 
imagmative one and to a romantic aspiration; from a po- 
litical party to little gatherings of high society, composed of 
stately old ladies and accomplished gentlemen, who segre- 
gated themselves from the present, withdrawing into the 
salons of the Faubourg Samt-Germam and other similar elite 
comers of the world. Sometimes this imagination attempted 
to come down to reality, as in the enterprise of the Duchesse 
de Berry m the Vendee, of which it was said that the blame 
was Sir Walter Scott’s, and which by the irony of events was 
robbed of its glamour by a particular physiological condi- 
tion that the herome of the golden lilies had incurred, unable, 
poor weak woman, to endure for a long time the chill loneli- 
ness of widowhood. In this adventure there were some who 
^ succeeded m shedding their blood for their former kings; 
others laboured to lend assistance m arms and money to the 
pretenders of Spam and Portugal; others (and among these 
Bourmont and several with him) offered their swords to these 
monarchs of legitimism, as they did later to Austria, who 
represented the good old times, or — ^why not? — to the brig- 
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ands 'Vfho in the name of the dethroned pnncee were spread* 
mg rapme and murder Hieae were the last remnants or Ute 
and rather artificial mutations of the legions of the Smigris 
and the Vend&ina m the days of the great revolution. Even m 
Spam, which some twenty years before had risen m every re* 
gion against the French unporters of rationaluasd cinlitation, 
now only the Basque provinces, attached to their fuerot and 
mediaeval customs, sympalhued m direct fashion with Don 
Carlos and offered him a point of support. 

The polemics of absolutism were poisoned by these col 
lapses, which cast shadows of others to come before long, u 
may bo observed m Italy m the books of the Pnneo of Can t m 
and m those Lttle dialogues of Count Monaldo Leopardi that 
covered the face of his son with blushes and extracted cnes 
of amazement and horror from Lamennaii. 'Ihe three abso- 
lutist powen had been obbged to accept, with rage and vcx» 
Uon (and mdeed some of them and in particnlar Russia, bad 
scnoualy thouj^t of recurring to arms), the partial destruc- 
tion of the work wrought by the treaties of 1815 They viewed 
with dismay the substitution m France of the House of Or 
l^ans for the Bourbons majorum gentium, in Bcigiiim, the m* 
depcndenco of Holland in Spam and Portugal, the eipaliiofl 
of the pretenders, the champions of their sacred ideas and rec- 
ognized by them or on the point of receiving their recogni- 
tion, and in all these countries, the formation or the progress 
of liberal constitutions. They who were still m particular 
fashion bound to one another by what to the new conscience 
oi ^e peoples seemed a paAom >celeru tlDe dimtsnberraent 
and division of Poland were still powerful through ihcir 
weighty armies and their diplomacies, and a few years later 
the Austrian eagle even went so for as to lay her talons on 
the free city of Crakow and to befoul herself with tho 
of Polish nobles, against whom, in Galicia, she urged 
Rnlhenian peasants on to slaughter But these were tnurnphs 
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that could be accounted as defeats, and the opinion of the 
civilized world was being set more and more strongly against 
them, against their sovereigns, against their ministers, against 
their very armies, whose qualities and feats of valour were 
not an object of admiration but one of commiseration and 
regret, and did not stir hearts, those hearts tliat were pro- 
foundly moved over tlie pages of a little book by an Italian, 
which narrated at tins time, without emphasis and without 
discussion, Le mie prigioni, the imprisonment he had suffered 
for die cause of liberty under die Austrian oppression 

And yet diere was not only, m those years, the bitterness 
of the disappointment of which we have spoken, but another 
emotion, a spiritual revolt because of broken faith, almost 
an accusation of treason, of which France was the object* 
France, to whom die Italian insurrectionists had looked m 
1831, certain that in word and in deed she would veto Aus- 
tria’s intervention m favour of the papal government; France, 
the hope of the Polish rebels, who expected from her as well 
' as from England battalions to aid them, and had sent dieir 
representatives around to ask for them, France, die hope of 
the German liberals on the Rhine, who at the festival of Ham- 
bach toasted Lafayette The hopes were based not only on the 
sympathies of mdividuals and private persons and on the 
opmions of ■writers, but also on words of encouragement and 
mstigation pronounced by the French committees for Italian 
emancipation and for the reconstruction of Poland, and by 
some of the most responsible men of her political world, and 
also by a few ministers in office, and m the beginning even by 
^ Louis Phdippe, who allowed an expedition of Italian exiles 
. to be prepared, which was to gather at Marseilles — and then 
was countermanded. And in a more general way they were 
based on what France boasted of having been throughout her 
long history, and above all m her glorious Revolution, the 
liberator of peoples, the enemy of oppression; and on 
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bHc boasted of banng become once more in ber last rerola- 
tion, which vraa to continue the work of the other and to carry 
it on m a apint different from that of Napoleon, and to burst 
the chains of the peoples, and, with them oil, to create a new 
Europe. Quite recently her histonani, men like Guizot and 
Midielet, had, in this respect, conferred the pnmacj on her, 
as the country that was *^the centre and the cradle of Euro* 
pean ciyilization,” so die ffrst said, or that, said the other, 
was to effectuate, after the Qinstian rerohibon, another, no 
less grandiose, a purely human and social one, or that, added 
Bochez, *'alone was able to understand and carry out a dis* 
interested task.” And now she had fallen short of this pib 
macy, these promises, this trust, and after egging the peoples 
on to nse, she had abandoned them to their botchers, had 
come to terms with the bro ga, and through the mouth of her 
mmirters had declared “that the blood of the French belongs 
to France alone” and coldly announced that ^'order reigns in 
Warsaw” 


There was. In this French attitude, a reality and an illniioa, 
or rather the reality of a certain kmd la turned into Ulu 
Sion when it is transferred to another kind. The reality was 
the actual dispositioa of the Frcaich Tnind^ already mdicstcd 
by the language, so supple and conversational, so adapted to 
the diffusion of reason and to rendering U practically ffuit 
ful, that reason which is at once humanity and equality and 
liberty and justice. And there was a generous impulse, even 
though sometimes confused with self satisfaction m the eager 
ness for la gloire, an impulse of •Hduch trscea might bo found 
even in the Middle Ages of chivalry and in the Crusades and 
which burst forth with the outbreak of the Revolution and 
founded a tradition and a schooL But the French people who 


fostered this mode of thinkmg, and in part practised it, was 
not able to comcide with the French people m so far as it 
made up the French state, which, like every state, obeyed the 
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laws of politics and therefore the laws of its o^m safety and 
preservation. And altliough modes of thought do not remain 
inactive even in politics, they operate in it only in so far as 
politics IS able to absorb them and to make them its oivn, that 
IS, mediately and not immediately — as is so strangely ex- 
pected when they are invoked to dictate the conduct of politics 
or to take its place. The difference had already been experi- 
enced and suffered in practice by the Italian patriots and Jaco- 
bins when the French descended on Italy with Bonaparte and 
their other generals, who were desired and hailed and awaited 
as conquerors, but who instead milked the Italian population 
for the benefit of France, left them at times to their fate, and 
even treated them as objects for bargam, as with Venice at 
Campoformio. Lafayette and his other friends and co-reli- 
gionists unified too much these tivo diverse aspects of things, 
and promised and gave reason to hope what was granted 
neither to them nor to others to realize The French state, 
issumg from the July Revolution •with its new kmg, had in- 
ternal and external dangers that it had to face or to avoid, 
difficulties and interests for which it had to make provision. 

Russia, who hesitated to recognize Louis Philippe, would 
have started war, and would perhaps have dragged Austria 
in 'With her, if the Polish msurrection had not kept her busy 
at the right moment, and if Austria had not been occupied 
with the affairs of Italy; and Austria, meanwhile, having 
Napoleon’s son in her hands, threatened to raise the Bona- 
partists agamst the Orleanists. In France the republicans were 
raising their crests and mcitmg to revolution The principle 
/of non-intervention, which the new regime had affirmed 
agamst that of the Holy Alliance and which had caused the 
•wmgs of so many hopes to sprout, was, and could only be, a 
political formula, -with the requisite double meanings and 
■with the oratorical effects of political formulas, and meant 
(as was explamed when the tune came) that France wo 
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reject any foreign mteircndon m her xnteraal aftirs and 
would keep it remote from the countries that lay withm tho 
circle of her oivn nearest interests that m these cases she 
would intervene when her own politics permitted or de- 
manded, as she did m Belgium and m Portugal, and that she 
would on the other hand allow Russia to mterveno m Poland 
and Austria in Italy when she was unable to prevent it with- 
out becoming entangled m a disastrous or extremely nsky 
WET At best she would act as she did m Italy she woolc 
occupy Ancona in order to show Aostna that she did not meai 
to permit her to extend her dominion in Italy and to induct 
her after she had earned out her military and police opera 
tions, to evacuate the occupied temtones. This did not mean 
that the French policy was lacking m cmlued and liberal and 
humanitanan features just as England was not lacking in 
them, although she interpreted intcrraition and non-mlarven- 
tion m the same way Certainly no one — no matter how oheo 
she has been cursed as ‘^perfidious Albion” — would vrant to 
deny all that she has done for the independence, the liberty, 
and the civilizatian of tho nations. Every other fonn of par 
ticipation m the causes of enslaved and oppressed peoples was 
and had to remain, m England as well as m France, a thing 
reserved for private individuals. In this Lafayette and his 
friends did good work, and those Italians and Poles whom lha 
French state was unable to succour in tbeir country found 
among the liberals in France, and also m England, Belgium, 
and Switzerland, fnendahip and encouragement, were often 
protected against certain hardships exorcised by tho gOTcm- 
mcots of Franco and the other countries, and founded there 
the battalion of soldiers of nationalism and liberty, tho sym 
bol of tho brotherhood of tho nations above all the struggle* 
for existence of tho separate states. 

But looking more closely at this idea of tho French pn 
macy entertamed by the peoples who had believed in it sad 
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who had been confirmed in tins belief by the July barricades, 
and who had waited foi tlie fulfilment of this obligation of 
nobility, we find that tliere are two sides to the case. On the 
one hand we must allow for the desperate conditions m which 
the peoples found themselves, divided and scatteied and dis- 
armed under the pressure of powerful military states that 
held them witliin a network of fortresses and garrisons and 
through their police forces watched over every gesture and 
every word. Their anxious expectation, as Manzoni said of 
the Italians, for tlie appearance on tlie Alps of a friendly 
banner was the need for an event able to break tlie iron band 
at some point and to open a loop-hole for their insurrection 
and battle. On the other hand they were guilty of distrust of 
their o^vn strength, and from a justifiable prudence sank into 
an unjustified depression and cowardice, forgetting that the 
Ime of what is possible can be considerably altered by means 
of the inventive audacity and the creative force of the will 
that really wills The wisdom of no longer hugging fond illu- 
sions or expecting from the policy of states what it does not 
furnish, at least not by its oivn activity, of no longer counting 
on the French primacy and the French duty of “initiative,” 
should have been combined with an awakening of that con- 
fidence m themselves, in their o^vn “initiative,” the education 
of the will by action, and "With trying and retrying and never 
givmg up, rebelling, accepting eventual or even certain de- 
feat and rebelling once more, witli the generosity of sacrifice 
in the certain consciousness of final victory, which was to be 
sought for on this its own highway, and not in the combma- 
^tions of particular interests and m dreams of possible fortu- 
' nate accidents. 

It is m the perception of this truth, and m the inflexible 
resoluteness to act in a manner agreeing with it, that the true 
greatness of Giuseppe Mazzini lies. In 1831 the Piedmontese 
Government allowed him to go into exile, without 
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that this exile waa to give Italy, fln/^ all the peoples striTuig 
for liberty their greatest teacher of life. But less slow to 
come aware of him and to know him were the Austrian police 
and Mettertuch, who qvialihed him as “one of the most dan* 
geroos men” of the youthful and restless faction. Msirni 
saw that there is somethmg more fundamental than the poh 
tics manipulated by statesmen, something that must be done 
when the other cannot be done, and before the other is done, 
that IS, to awaken m man the sentiment of the umvenal, the 


ideal, and with it the consmouanesa of the mission that u at* 
signed to each one, and of the duty that u derived from it, 
and of that dedication of oae*8 entire self to this duty which 


potentiates forces and renders possible what to men of htlle 
faith seems impossible. So that in opposition to the antiquated 
Caihouena, whuch still survived hero and there m Italy and 
to which he himself had belonged, m opposiUoa to those who 
had grown old m these ideas and m these attitudes, in 1832 
he founded the Giovine Italia Young Italy, which went back 
to the religious sources of vinle and comhativo character In 
opposition to the waitmg for the French “initiative,” and in 
delusion awakened m him loo by the July Revolution of 
all the hopes fixed on foreign govemmenta, he inculcated in 
the Italians and m the other peoples the “initiati>*e” of each. 
And he outlined, in contrast with the French hegemony, a 
Young Europe. “The tree of liberty does not fructify,” b® 
liked to repeat, “unless it is planted by the bands of citu^ 
and rendered fertfle by the blood of cihiens and guarded by 


the iw ortU of citixens.” 

This greatness of his (as, moreover is generally fell and 
recognized) is moral greatness, the greatness of an apoiw 
who lives what ho believes and operates equally with llw 
illuminating and inflaming word and with his example, and 
advises and urges to similar conduct those whom he addresses 
and whom ho gathers about himself. All the rest, in tho com 
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plex of his ideas, is eitlier not his own or else is secondary 
or vague or erroneous. The idea of the republican unity of 
Italy already belonged to the tradition, from which he may 
have derived it, of the Italian Jacobins, who, like himself, 
from disappomtment and disgust with the activity in Italy 
of the France of the Directory were led to outline the Italian 
republic as one and indivisible. At that time, in the days of 
the Batavian and Siviss republics, such an idea was certainly 
less remote from reality than it had become m the nineteenth 
century. But they did not bring to it, as he did, religious feel> 
ing and the fervour of the apostle, and their idea did not take 
root and had, as the phrase goes, no dynamic efficacy. The 
concept of the nations, and of the missions incumbent on each, 
came from the German philosophers and historians, and be« 
longed to the common intellectual heritage, even if it was 
validly promoted by him and implanted m tlie consciousness 
of Europe and popularized. The substitution, which he pro- 
posed to make, of the Italian primacy for that of France has 
no value beyond that of a myth useful to encourage the pride 
of a people that needs to rise from the ground and fight. He 
had been preceded m it, moreover, not only by the myth of 
the French but also by that of the German primacy, asserted 
under analogous conditions by Fichte; it was accompanied 
and followed by the different “primacy of Italy” of Gioberti 
and the Polish primacy of Cieszkowski, and, if you will, by 
the Swiss, Melchior Hirzel, who prophesied Switzerland as 
the generatmg centre of the European republic, free of Chris- 
tiamty and governed by modem philosophy. 

Mazzim’s doctrmal combmations must be judged more crit- 
ically. In these he was animated by a vigorous feelmg for 
liberty, and viewed the forces of liberalism as the source of 
the movements for national mdependence, but a lack of spec- 
ulative depth and historical sense prevented him from 
oretically formulating and deducmg the concept 
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And indeed theoretically ho compromised it, and dij. 
oimed iL For from Saint Sunoniam ho accepted the prinaple 
of asaocmtion as opposed to that of competition, and the new 
humanitarian rebgion with dogmas, cult, and disapbno, and, 
if not actually with a Pope, at least with a rchgioiij council 
placed at the head of the peoples, and poetry and ait suh* 
jected to social ends, and such things From democratic id^ 
ology he accepted the vague idea of the People, oscillatuij 
between the whole and the part, and, in short, a general rep 
resentation the mam elements of which were supplied by tb 
Spanish peasants of the insarrection against the French and 
by the volunteers and soldiers of the wars of the republic ir 
1793 which made him dream his dream of a guenlla inair 
rection to be kmdled from one end of Italy to the other, u 
well os m all the other countries that need»i to be liberated 
Despite all this, despite the fact that he was neither t 
coherent thinker nor a statesman, Mamm rose to intellec* 
tool, moral, and also pobtical powr m the life of Europe. 
Patriots and revolutionanes of all counlnes found their pout 
of contact in him, and against him the absolutist and con- 
servative governments waged a daily warfare with all the 
resources of espionage and intrigue. And if, m those ycart 
after 1830 there arose or rather increased (because it wai 
never lackmg and even now is not lacking altogether) a com- 
mon European conscioumeaa, a common base of ideas, a com 
mon judgment, a common opinion a common sensibility and 
almost a tribunal whose sentences cannot bo disregarded wuh 
impunity thia was certamly not the work of one man, and 
indeed sprang from the essence of the liberal movement, 
asmuch as it was the conlmuation of the niummisl movement 
But at the same time Moszmi contnhuted to it both m the 
general and m the particular with the afflatua of his religious 
spirit and the love that made him feci for and understand and 
embrace all the different peoples, not only the I t a l ia n but the 
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German people as well, and tliose Southern Slavs whom he 
was the first to discover and to whom he revealed tlieir future. 

The voices of discouragement (natural incidents in all wars 
and enterprises, and, because of dieir logical emptiness and 
practical sterility, destined to be gradually submerged by 
the need for action and progress) were also silenced by op- 
posing voices, such as tliat of Lamennais, wlio in 1835 wote 
to Mazzmi himself: “Prenez courage, monsieur; les meres 
enfantent pour vousl* And tlie mothers accomplished this 
function so successfully that in Italy in 1846 tlie poet Giusti, 
warnmg a reactionary personage that tlie galantuomo Time 
was wendmg his way towards liberty, added* 

Believe ’t or not, but the catliedral-bell 
Is there to speak for who has ears to hear: 

Each time it tolls, a liberal is born. 

Or a bandito lies upon his bier. 

In Italy, the youthful sovereigns of the two principal states, 
the kmgdom of the Two Sicilies and that of Sardinia, were 
both antiliberal, bound by oath and treaty not to grant con- 
stitutional liberties, and hostile to these because of their cler- 
ical and almost bigoted minds One of them, however, Charles 
Albert, a soldier by temperament and by education, nour- 
ished ambitions of aggrandizement and therefore viewed Aus- 
tria as his natural enemy; the other, Ferdinand II, had no 
such ambitions, and did not oppose Austria, although he was 
keen on govemmg without the interference of Austria or of 
any other power. Less fanatic and more wary, he conceded 
_Hamnesties to political prisoners, recalled exiles, employed the 
^ men of the Napoleonic decade of the revolution of 1820, was 
mdulgent towards those who were conspiring and plotting m- 
surrections and planning to take his life, refused to listen to 
any talk of mternational absolutist mtrigues , whereas Charles 
Albert gave support to Carlism and Miguelism, and, - ^ 
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liatred of the July monardiy, supported the Duchesse ds 
Berry and punished with merciless cruelty the first conipua 
tors of Young Italy, his subjects. But both of th^n undeitook 
admmistratiYe reforms, restored the finances of their states 
and the econonuo life of their countnes, negotiated treaties 
of commerce, constructed railways, with more extensire ind 
more intenaiye results, with regard to the geographical Eitat 
bon and the hiatoncal precedents, m Piedmont than in South* 
cm Italy Thus the one and the other, mdirectly and ancon* 
scioualy, assisted and prepared the progress of liberty, just 
os the gentlemen and the educated bourgeoisie m Piedmo n t, 
Timcany and elsewhere in their tom busied themselres with 
agncultiiral expenmenta, schools, and asylums for e hil d r eu, 
with mutual instruction and public welf^ in gencrah The 
congresses of the Italian scientists, which followed regnladf 
upon that at Pisa m 1839 and which the pnnccs n ei th er pro* 
hibited nor faToured, led to the same resulta. 

In the states of the Church, where the moTement of 1831 
had been followed by a lund government of cardinal legates 
who made use of bands of malefactors, crerything was im* 
mobile to such a degree that after about fifteen years the lib* 
erals were able, by means of Fanm, to adopt as their own 
demands, in the Memcrandum of Rtmini of 1845, the rociw> 
random presented to Cardinal Bemetti by the powers in 
1831 and as r^rds economic progress, the saying of Pops 
Gregory XVI has remained famous, that railways and steam* 
traction were works of Satan, which was, moreover, a tayini 
not void m its way of insight and logical coherence. The 
Young Italy association spread with rapidity, cspecmllf 
Northern and Central Italy and ita adepts were counted by 
the tens of thousands. The wntings of Mazxini circulated, 
escapmg the eyes of the police, and althou^ they did noj 
convert people to their social and religious concepts, and did 
not even gain much headway for the republican idea, ibc/ 
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opened a path lor tlie revolution and prepared men lor au- 
dacity and sacrifice But the longed-lor popular and general 
revolution did not burst out, and alter tlie unhappy attempt 
m 1834 to organize an expedition to Savoy, even tlie Irus- 
trated attempts became rare, such as tliat ol Romagna iii 1843 
and tliat ol Cosenza in 1844, and last ol all tlie landing ol 
the Bandieras in Calabria Ho\vevcr, m London, where, 
driven away Irom Switzerland, he had taken up his residence, 
^ Mazzmi did not cease to ponder and to invent new plans witli 
his emissaries and correspondents, among whom was Fabrizi 
in Malta. 

In contrast witli Mazzmi and his political concepts and his 
method, and outside ol all lactions and conspiracies, there 
was formed and grew up in Italy the other party tliat became 
powerlul at this time, dial ol tlie moderate liberals. These, 
unlike Mazzmi and his lollowers, m their religious convic- 
tions were all or almost all Catholics, and, by way ol remi- 
niscence ol mediaeval history, received the name ol neo- 
^ Guelphs These were those Catholic-liberals mentioned by us 
in delineating the dialectics ol the political creeds toward the 
beginning ol the nineteenth century, and they must be care- 
lully distinguished Irom the others ol the same name who 
at the same time sprang up and attracted attention m France, 
Belgium, and elsewhere In order to distinguish tlieir gen- 
ume nature and real character tliese latter deserve rather to 
be called clerical-liberals or liberalizing clericals It is all 
the more necessary to detach tliem from those others because 
not only have they often been confusedly bunched up with 
^ them but also, owing to this confusion, they were unfavour- 
ably judged by men like Quinet, who accused tlie Balbos, the 
Troyas, the Rosminis, the Giobertis, of woiking to destroy 
the last refuge of the Italian spirit — thought — thus giving tho 
coup de grace to their people, and of being followeis of men 
like De Maistre, De Bonald, Gorre, Gunther, and tho 1 
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It la Bufficient to recall, as fer as their religious ideas are 
concerned, that their Catholicism vraa either a sunple rcnral 
of the ethical and spiritual motives of Chnstiaiuty, or a coo- 
tinnation and reflection of Janseniflm, which had reacted so 
powerfully on the royalists and rcfonners and rorolutioiianea 
toward* the end of the previou* century, and the influence ol 
which had reached even Mamnn And let us remember that 
some among them would gladly have deprived the Pope of all 
temporal power restoring him to a purely spiritual function, 
and that all, from the greatest to the least, had in mmd a more 
or less radical ^reform of the Church.* 

Their moderation was political sense, which regarded as a 
fool 8 paradise the idea of an Italian repubbo and even that 
of the political unity of the whole nation, and considered as 
utterly fantastic the appeal to the imaginary people that 
would nse in the fields and the factories to drive out with 
their improvised arms the foreigner and the domestic tyranti. 
They attributed little importance to conspirBCies and viertrtd 
os dangerous the method of “everything or nolhing ” So that 
they thought it would be neccasary to go back to the educated 
classes, and not to despair altogether of the lungs and the 
other pnncca to prefer open air conspiracies to those in 
secret to ask gradually for what they might hope to obuui, 
administrative reforms representation of interests, couiJcfli» 
and, later on, political consUtutions and to oon*ider the in- 
ternational situation and take advantage of the opportumtica 
that it offered or offer to drive the Austrians out of 

Italy aiad to oampow. e. fedecaUun of lm.Uan. ^le*- In 
two aims, Italian independence and political liberty they 
were m agreement with the Mozziniam and the democrat* 
and the anUcIcncaU, although they differed from them ^ 
the way they pictured the future and m the means to he 
adopted m the present, and m the general tone of their po* 
lemic* a nd propaganda. Dc Sanctis observed that the tuo 
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parties or “schools” manifested all their diversity m their 
prose, m the moderates or liberals, an analytical style, a lan- 
guage very near to the spoken language, simplicity, easy 
speech, reasoning persuasion, the use of irony, m the Maz- 
zmians and tlie democrats, a synthetic style, a solemn lan- 
guage, pompous and often rhetorical modes, invective, sar- 
casm The first had a real people before them whom they were 
trymg to educate, the others an imaginary people whom they 
were trymg to excite. But in reality the one party did not 
throw do-WTi or uproot the othei, but rather each made up for 
the shortcomings of the other 

This became apparent later m the course of events, and 
might be seen meanwliile m the passage of several of their 
men from the one to the other, m tlie need that some experi- 
enced at times for greater audacity and others for greater 
moderation (Balbo being the more conservative, Gioberti in- 
clmed to democracy, and D’Azeglio ready to do away with 
delay and to demand independence and liberty at the same 
time) This was true m the co-operation that they resolved to 
accept, not to mention the fact that Mazzini himself, even if 
at brief moments, did not shrink from yielding precedence to 
Charles Albert, and perhaps even to Pius IX, and to the mon- 
archy capable of satisfying the national aspirations. All of 
them were practically drawn, whatever their illusions may 
have been, to what was practical and feasible As to what was 
not feasible, the Mazzinian idea of the Italian republic was 
m conflict with actual conditions, which are changing, but 
that of Gioberti, of a nationalistic and liberal Pope, was m 
I contradiction with logic, which does not change None the 
less, even this Giobertian idea, although it contamed ambigu- 
ous elements, deriving as it did from a somewhat ambig- 
uous author (a hater of Jesuits but not far from their tor- 
tuous methods and pretences, and in any case_confu^' 
vague m his concepts and susceptible of 
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It 1 * sufficient to recall, as far as their rcLgious ideas are 
concerned, that their Catholicism was either a eimplo rcnval 
of the ethical and spiritual motiTca of Chnstiauity, or a cod- 
tmuadon and reflection of Jansenism, which had reacted so 
powerfully on the royalists and reformers and revolotionanes 
towards the end of the previous century and the inflacnco of 
which had reached oven Mainni. And let us remember that 
some among them would gladly have deprived the Pope of all 
temporal power restoring him to a purely spiritual function, 
and that all, from the greatest to the least, had m mind a more 
or less radical reform of the Church*” 

Their moderation was political sense, which regarded as a 
fool B paradise the idea of an Italian republic and even that 
of the pobtical unity of the whole nation, and considered as 
nlterly fantastic the appeal to the unagmaiy people that 
would nse in the fields and the factories to dnve out with 
thetr improvised arms the foreigner and the domestic tyrants. 
They attributed little importance to conspiracies and viewed 
os dangerous the method of ‘ everything or DOthmg ” So that 
they thought it would bo necessary to go back to the educated 
classes, and not to despair altogether of the kings and the 
other princes to prefer open-air conspiracies to those m 
secret to ask gradually for what they mi^ hope to obum. 
administrative reforms, representation of mtercsts, council*, 
and later on, political consbtutions and to •consider the m* 
ternational situation and take advantage of the opportuniua 
that it offered or mi^t offer to dnve the Austrians out of 
Italy and to compose a federation of Italian slates. In tl^ 
two aims, Italian independence and political liberty, they ^ 
were m agreement with the Marzmians and the democrats 
and the anliclencols, although they differed from them ^ 
the way they pictured the future and m the means to 
adopted m the present, and m the general tone of their po- 
lemics and propaganda Dc Sanctis observed that the two 
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parties or “schools” manifested all their diversity m their 
prose in the moderates or liberals, an analytical style, a lan- 
guage very near to the spoken language, simplicity, easy 
speech, reasoning persuasion, the use of irony, m the Maz- 
zmians and the democrats, a synthetic style, a solemn lan- 
guage, pompous and often rhetorical modes, invective, sar- 
casm. The first had a real people before them whom they were 
trymg to educate, the others an imaginary people whom they 
were trymg to excite But m reality the one party did not 
throw down or uproot the other, but rather each made up for 
the shortcommgs of the other 

This became apparent later m the course of events, and 
might be seen meanwhile m the passage of several of their 
men from the one to the other, m the need that some experi- 
enced at times for greater audacity and others for greater 
moderation (Balbo bemg the more conservative, Gioberti in- 
clmed to democracy, and D’Azeglio ready to do away with 
delay and to demand mdependence and liberty at the same 
time) This was true in the co-operation that they resolved to 
accept, not to mention the fact that Mazzini himself, even if 
at brief moments, did not shrink from yielding precedence to 
Charles Albert, and perhaps even to Pius IX, and to the mon- 
archy capable of satisfymg the national aspirations. All of 
them were practically drawn, whatever their illusions may 
have been, to what was practical and feasible. As to what was 
not feasible, the Mazzmian idea of the Italian republic was 
in conflict with actual conditions, which are changing, but 
that of Gioberti, of a nationalistic and liberal Pope, was m 
^ contradiction with logic, which does not change. None the 
less, even this Giobertian idea, although it contamed ambigu- 
ous elements, deriving as it did from a somewhat ambig- 
uous author (a hater of Jesuits but not far from their tor- 
tuous methods and pretences, and m any case confused or 
vague m his concepts and susceptible of many metamor- 
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plioses), produced beneficent effects. If the clear-sighted saw 
the fallacy of it, for many Catholics, for many young pne*U 
and even for several high personages of the clergy, this papal 
myth opened the way to their intense desire for a national 
Risorgimento for civil progress and a renewed rehgioua life. 

At this lime the moderate school of liberal Cathohcism pro* 
duced almost all the books of philosophy, the histones, the 
novels, the poetry that cultivated these desires among Ital- 
ians. The list ifl long and goes from the treatiaes of Rosmini ' 
and Gioberti, the histones of Troya and Balbo Capponl and 
Tosti, to the novel and the tragedies of Manioni, who was the 
precursor, to the Ettore Fieramosca and the Niccold dei Lapi 
of D Axeglto and the satires of Ciusti But because of the 
unity of fundamental mtentions m the two opposing schools, 
just as many readers became acquamted with the leas substan- 
tial books of the so-called Ghibellinea, such as the antipapal 
and antiforeign tragedies of Niccolini, or the less educaUre 
hooks, such as the convulsive novels of the Byronic Guerraxil 
And all that there was of good or of true m them was assim- 
ilated To the moderate school is also due the more realistic 
development given to pobtical discussions, m Balbo s Dellc 
tperaiue <f Italia inD Aze^o 8 Degliuliimi cast di Romania 

and m the books of EKirando Galeotti and others. It was sUo 
in Its midst that might be noted the first signs thst Itshan 
pobbes were being centred m PicdmonL Outside the pale of 
the Catholic-liberal sclioo! in the field of pure modem philo- 
sophical and enbeal thought (which m the ideas of that school 
13 found mixed and reconciled m a more or las extrinsic 
fashion with traditional religion) a few among the younger^ 
minds showed signs of life and equally outside of it, in iib* 
cral and lay thought, onolhci^oung mind was taking shape, 
that of Camillo di Cavour who received a strong impeiw 
from the July RevoluUon, and did not follow the idcaU of 
blazxini but accepted the tcmpcralc, middle path m politics. 
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About this time Cavoiir wrote “There is no great man who 
IS not a liberal , the degree of love of liberty is proportionate 
in every man to the moral education attamed by him”; and 
again he wrote, m his diary* “Nous autres qui n*avons pas de 
foi religieuse, il faut que notre tendresse s’epuise au profit 
de VhumanUeN And it was to be his lot to carry out m con- 
crete form and to actuate a great part of what the moderate 
school had desired and willed and prepared, mcludmg the 
relations with religion, and the proclamation of Rome, now 
held by the Pope, as the capital of the kingdom of Italy. 

The other people that, like the Italian, was to solve at the 
same time the problem of liberty and that not of independence 
but of national unity, the German people, not only did not 
enjoy this good fortune of having its various parties, under 
diverse appearances and with varying stress, moving towards 
the same end, but persisted m its dualism, so that it was un- 
able to unify the t^vo problems The unifymg force of the 
liberal character was always, in this nation, somewhat rare 
and intermittent The Germans, as Balzac remarked at this 
time, giving playful expression to a common European con- 
viction, “s^ils ne savent pas jouer des grands instruments de 
la Liberte, savent jouer naturellement de tons les instruments 
de musique” {XJne fille d’Eve, 1839) The society Young 
Germany, of which there were premonitory signs in certam 
aspects of Borne and Heme, and which began to attract atten- 
tion towards the first years after 1830, was similar only in 
name to the Mazzmian association,- and consisted of mediocre 
men of letters, writers of novels and various things, who cried 
'' out against the separation of literature and politics and pro- 
fessed a literature of “tendency,” but were void of concepts 
and true political passion, and whenever they were put to the 
test of life and action cut a very sorry figure The German 
men of letters who m transitory effusion embraced the ideas 
of liberty and progress turned easily m the other direction. 
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like Merael, who in hiB penod of olliuion -was among the first 
to make oat the case against Goethe for hia apoliticalum (and 
it IS canons that of aU people a great poet and a genras of 
contemplation should have to bear the burden of blame for 
what at best, the fault of German culture in general), 
and then changed into an ultra German and anti French na 
bonalist, a monarchist and an absolutist, an opponent of the 
liberals. In a country of aavanls, worthy of admuation for 
the multitade and quality of its instructors and pedagogues, 
there were no wnters to direct this people m the great proh* 
lema of the national life, as there were, after all, m Italy 
Moreover even the weighty wings of tpeoilative thought were 
then hemg folded and the original and ertaUve mmds were 
followed by their imitators, Histoncal cnlicism flounibed 
almost alone, m every branch of history and especially of 
Christianity which was hnnging to inut vanooi concepts of 
classical philosophy 

And if the French had been able to derive so much TitsJ 
nourishment from German philosophy and histonography 
and poetry the Germans learnt nothing or but little that was 
substantial from their neig^ibours, a people far ahead of them 
m what constituted the moral needs and the pohtlcal ex 
penence of the modem age. The French had considerably 
rectified, by means of historical studies, the abstractness of 
their eighteenth-century ideals of liberty, equality, and fra 
termty but the Germans, who fled from this abstractness In- 
stead of correcUng it, plunged mto a sort of m>sUcjsm of the 
past, into an adoration of the irrational that always emanates 
from the past when it is disjomed from the living present, ^ 
mto one of the various forms that we ha\e seen of unhealthy 
romanticism, which had more power over them than clear 
ideas, soon overwhelmed them and swept them away and 
prevented their gaming strength in general opinion. Amewtg 
the liberals there were, howocr several scholars and profes* 
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sors, seven of 'whom, Dahlmann, the two Grimms, Gervinus, 
Weber, Albrecht, and Ewald, let themselves be dismissed for 
havmg protested, m 1837, against the King of Hanover, who 
annulled the constitution granted by his predecessor. And 
among these Gervmus, with his historical books, became the 
prmcipal doctrmal representative of the party 

The parliaments of the lesser constitutional states, as soon 
as the storm of repression had passed over, endeavoured to 
^ regam a mmimum of efficiency, and the parliament of Baden 
continued to distmguish itself, sensitive as it was to the mflu- 
ence of neighbourmg France and Switzerland In some of the 
Prussian provmces^^ that is, outside the Rhenish regions 
(where from 1842-43 was published the biting and critical 
Rheinische Zeitung, so soon suppressed), m East Prussia 
and in Silesia, requests were voiced from time to time for a 
participation of the people m the govermnent, smce the eight 
assemblies, one for each province, that had been established 
^ m 1823 had only consultative powers and so were not able 
to answer the purpose The need for institutions in conformity 
with the times, although it did not find the way to expression 
and accomplishment, certainly was latent m Germany as well 
as elsewhere, because it was born from things themselves But 
Frederick William IV, whose accession to the throne was 
hopefully greeted as the beginning of a new era, was, as we 
have remarked and as his contemporaries noted with amaze- 
ment, the persomfication of mediaevalizmg political roman- 
ticism An admmistrative monarchy of the type of Frederick 
the Great’s did not appeal to his imagmation, because he felt 
-/y too keenly in it the frigid intellectualism and rationalism of 
the eighteenth century; but neither did he sympathize with 
the modem parliaments, which another sceptred romantic, 
and a poetaster to hoot, Louis I of Bavaria, had turned i 
his nose at as being highly prosaic He had m mind, ind ■ 
a parliament, but one of a mediaeval charac ^ 
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the representatives of the states, and ■vnlh cxnTcspondmg cere* 
mony and corresponding activity He toyed with this ^>-oar 
ite fancy of hia without getting np the courage or witboal 
devising the way to actuate it, and hesitated in hia hehamur 
toivardfl the liberals, at first granting them amnesties tad 
mitigating the censorship of the press, and then placing on 
trial or forcing into enJe those who supported proposals con* 
trary to his sentiments. 

Under these conditions, the other problem, that of German 
unity since it could not be solved by means of a country ren* 
dered politically homogeneous and with its oabonal will ex 
pressed in its assemblies, had no other road than that of con* 
quest and assimilation on the part of one of the states. Now 
of the two stronger stales, Austria represented tie opposite of 
the principle of nationality so all that remained was to look 
to Prussia and to the revival that she had encouraged, m 
this r^ord of the tradition of her Frederick II But tit 
dition was oatiromantic no less than that of the bureaucratic 
state, and the King shrank back from it with a shudder of 
horror because ho revered m Austria the symbol of the Holy 
Roman Empire and beheld her once more at the head of a 
Chnstian-Gcrman state, m which the Kmg of Prussia would 
assume the place and figure of the great and foremost I’aswJ, 
famous for his fidelity and his valour In this stale of mmd, 
although he was a Protestant, ho was filled with an unduam' 
ished tenderness and reverence for the Catholic Church, s 
shadow no less than Auslno, of the vanished European uniiy 
of the Middle Ages, and here he encountered fancies like 
those which had flourished in South Germany among iho 
**AIcmanncn ” Just as these political ideas concerning iho 
national unity were uncertam and mert, so the feeling of in* 
dependence, that is, of hatred of France, was ready lo bur^ 
forth. At one time France had trampled on Germany 
possessed ancient lands of the Empire, and now she seemed to 
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be longing for the left bank of the Rhine. This hatred ex- 
ploded in a formidable fashion m 1840, because of the sus- 
picion aroused by Thiers’s policy, and was voiced m songs 
that were Germany’s only truly political songs, the “Marseil- 
laise” of a people that never had the other, the true one, 
agamst tyrants and for the oppressed. And since there was no 
foreign domination m Germany, this feelmg of independence, 
only m part justified as a defence agamst possible menaces, 
Would have remained void if it had not contamed not a prop- 
erly patriotic, but a nationalistic and imperialistic motive. 
This was made manifest not only by the idealized image of 
the Holy Roman Empire, but also by the fact that those Ger- 
man patriots did not dream of the rights of independence of 
the other nations, and m their plans included, together with 
Austria, the contmuation of her dominion over the lands of 
Italy and over those of the other nationalities comprised 
withm her state. These mtentions were seen as early as 1848, 
jind m the Frankfort Parliament. In fact, the Ottos (lofty 
memory f) had attempted to descend as far as Southern Italy, 
and the Swabians had held this as well as Sicily. 

Liberal in mspiration, although not entirely free of im- 
perialist germs, were the movements for independence that 
began to stir among other peoples, and all of them, m Hun- 
gary, m Bohemia, m Croatia, m Serbia, had their initial 
symptom m the effort to restore national languages to hon- 
ourable place, to elaborate them artistically, to restore them 
to common use , and m general in the cult of customs and na- 
tional history In this regard, since we have recalled Mazzmi, 
^-who readily took up the nascent aspirations of those peoples 
and became their herald, let us also remember that around 
1840 an Italian of Dalmatia, with similar sentiments. To 
maseo, collected and translated the folk-songs of Illyria. C 
side the pale of the Austrian Empire, among the popula*^ 
subject to Turkish rule, Serbia was achievin<^ 
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omy thanks to the skilful manoeavm of the Obreaovidxei, 
little Montenegro enjoyed a de facto independence wih a 
pnneo of her own, and Moldavia and Walachia, prolecled by 
Russia and modenuzed by Western (especially by French) 
culture, were also gradually becoming mdependent Poland 
was cmahed by the throe absolutist poi>ers and was repre* 
sented almost ciclasively by her numerous refugees. Raim 
was unable to escape the force of the national idea, which, 
shorn of its liberal content, had modelled itself on the pan'* 
Germanism of the mediaevalizing German romantici and 
other similar reactionary political vmtere and utopists, turn- 
mg mto Pan-Slavism and imponalifim. 

Western Europe, too ifas looking on at a pamfol effort for 
mdependence m the heart of its freest state. Great Bnlam. m 
that Ireland which religions divisions, uprisings, and congnol 
had reduced to a pathological condition that was not easy to 
cure, in spite of inEamed speeches of her 0 Connell oad 
the initial reforms proposed by Peel but rejected by the Hwi» ^ 
of Lords In 1845 ^e was devastated by famine, lost a fourth 
of her population, and could find no other remedy than m 
the depopulation of the country by the emigration of her 
to American lands. England was unable to live either with 
her, m a tranquil and prosperous union or wubout her, be* 
cause of the danger that would be created by separation 
from this island placed at her side by nature. 

Wherever the movement was pu^y national, it was not 
slow to be followed and inspired by the movement for liber** 
constitutions. In Bohemia, the diet of 1840 began to iM*it 
that the vote on taxation should bo rccogniicd, and in Ilunv 
gary, in 1832 Kossuth demanded not only economic reforuu. 
but also political reforms of the old conitUution m order to 
shake off the preponderance of the magnates and to roa^ 
room for the lesser nobility In 18-13 Greece, after an uuur 
rection in Athens, received from her King Otto a consiituU«i 
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providing an upper and a lower house. In Austria, where tlie 
reform movement had been arrested towards the end of tlie 
precedmg century by the Josephs and the Leopolds, tlie ex- 
amples offered by South Germany, and such books and ne^s"s- 
papers from the Occidental countries as were able to pene- 
trate there m spite of the prohibitions, awakened a ceitaiu 
spirit of criticism and a wish for mnovation. It is supoitluon^ 
to pause over these and simdar signs, which showed the u\eu 
.^or less spontaneous and rapid spread of liberal thon^^'Jit. ^ e 
too, for other reasons, we shall have to take foi giauted 
the activity exerted at this time, with ever glowing inlvU^ilNx 
by Europe, and especially by liberal Euiopo, in the waN a* 
colonization and the conquest of countries noted tav 
historical passivity. Therefore we must pass over the la, > 
of England m India, where she gradually lot>k tUa 1'^^”''^^ 
the East India Company, got rid of baibaions ouvtv'\n>s 
abolished slavery; and the new empiie, gtiidinl In naw \ 
ciples, that England too was forming in ika 
""which she had lost m the eighteenth conluvv; U|U I ^ 
nmg, with the conquest and organi/alion of ^ ^ 

French colomal empire, and all that happenoi u\ 'o 


under Mehemet Ali; and so foilh ,nintq 

All this ferment m the world, of ideas, J 

and expectations, in 1846 gencialed, aniK st^ c 

tion, a creature that was the puindoxica is 

inevitahle necessity and the viitnc of tlie i eia , 
capable of attracUng and bending to ■>= J'; 
institutions that it should only ^™„„pos 3 ,ble dung, in 

-generated a liberal ^ reasL Prince Metter- 

logic and m reality; one of which 

nich said that it was the only thing Jn fact ■ 

sight and his calculations, had "ever dre^ea -..V 

real only in so far as the impetus of U at ideal move 
him its soul and made him accomp is i . ^ 
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omy thauLs to tho siblful manocavrefi of the Obitaovniei 
little Montenegro enjoyed a de facto indcpendeaco -wilh a 
pnnco of her own, and Moldavia and Walachia, protected by 
Roasia and modernized by Weatcm (eapecially by Fraicb) 
culture, were also gradually becoming independent Poland 
waa cruflhed by the three abaolutiat power* and wai repre- 
sented almost exclusively by her nmneroui refageei. Rutna 
was UBEible to escape the force of the national idea, which, 
shorn of ita liberal content, had modelled lUclf on the pan^ 
Germanism of the mediaevalizing German romantic* and 
other similar reactionary political vmlera and utopisU, tam- 
ing into Pan Slavism and impenaLsnn 

Western Kurope, too was looking on at a painful effort lor 
mdependence in the heart of its fr^t state. Great Bntam, m 
that Ireland >dbich reiigioos divisions, upmlng^ and conquwt 
had reduced to a pathological condmoo that wo* not cuy to 
cure, m spite of the uiflamed speeches of her 0 Contiell aid 
the initial reforms proposed by Peel but rejected by the House j 
of Lords, In 1845 she was devastated by famine, lo^ a fourth 
of her populaboo, and could find no other remedy than ffl 
the depopulation of the country by the emigration of her *oai 
to Axaenc&n lands, England was unable to liTe cuhtr wub 
her, in a tranquil and prosperous union, or vnthout her, be- 
cause of the danger that ■would be created by separation 
from this mlfi n d placed at her side by nature. 

Wherever the movement was pui^y national, U wt* not 
•low to be foUovred and inspired by the movement for liberal 
constitutions. In Bohemia, the diet of 1840 began to 
that the vote on taxation ^ould bo recognued and w Hun# 
gary in 1832, Kossuth demanded not only economic reforrci, 
but also political reforms of the old constitution, m order to 
shalco off the preponderance of the magnates and to nuie 
room for the lesser nobility In 18‘13 Greece, sftcr an inwr* 
rection in Athen*, received from her King OUo a consiitutioa 
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providing an upper and a lower house. In Austria, where the 
reform movement had been arrested towards the end of the 
precedmg century by the Josephs and tlie Leopolds, the ex- 
amples offered by South Germany, and such books and news- 
papers from the Occidental countries as were able to pene- 
trate there m spite of the prohibitions, awakened a certam 
spirit of criticism and a wish for innovation. It is superfluous 
to pause over these and similar signs, which showed the more 
^ or less spontaneous and rapid spread of liberal thought. So 
too, for other reasons, we shall have to take for granted all 
the activity exerted at this time, with ever growing intensity, 
by Europe, and especially by liberal Europe, in the way of 
colonization and the conquest of coutitries noted for their 
historical passivity. Therefore we must pass over the labour 
of England m India, where she gradually took the place of 
the East India Company, got rid of barbarous customs, and 
abohshed slavery; and the new empire, guided by new prin- 
ciples, that England too was formmg m the place of that 
'“which she had lost m the eighteenth century; and the begm- 
ning, with the conquest and organization of Algeria, of the 
French colomal empire; and all that happened m Egypt 
under Mehemet Ali; and so forth. 

All this ferment m the world, of ideas, efforts, attempts, 
and expectations, m 1846 generated, amidst universal emo- 
tion, a creature that was the paradoxical expression of the 
mevitable necessity and the virtue of the liberal idea, which is 
capable of attractmg and bendmg to its own ends men an 
institutions that it should only have wished to cast down it 
-generated a liberal Pope, Pius IX. An impossible thing, m 
logic and m reality; one of which with reason Prince Metter- 
nich said that it was the only thmg of which he, with his ore- 
sight and his calculations, had never dreamed In fact it was 
real only m so far as the impetus of that ideal movement ent 
lum Its soul and made him accomplish gestures and acts like 
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a man m a dream, laacmated nnvnliing, but wbicb^ wbstan. 
tially, was a projection of the heart, a fantasy earned out m 
a theatneal performance for wbidi Rome, Italy and the 
world fimuahcd the stage, and the nations the choral maMct 
Even as early as this there were some who cauf^t a gh mjwe 
of what was happening, and it was at this time that a rtomeUo 
was composed, which said 

Pio Nono IS not a mnn^ it is not he ^ 

Who saws the air sitting on his faldstool 
Pio Nono la the duld of our mind. 

An idol of the heart, a dream of gold 
Pio Nono IS a banner a refrain, 

A name fit to be sung m chorus. 

And! Cioherti boasted of having inlh his “ideal picture of the 
Chnstian pontificate, set m motion the auiosuggestioa of 
that Bishop MasUi who became Pius IX (who, in his momesti 
of distress, protested that be im nothing but a “poor ttcar”) 
and the still stronger ooUccUve suggestion Beyond a dooirf, 
Del primaio morale « civile degli lialuuu was the book of 
Galcotto but It would not have exerted its foscmslioa if n 
had not been led up to by all the busy labours of Catholic 
liberals, and especially by the liberal national papal rpi® 
that they spun about the Lombard League and the Battle of 
Legnano 

Meanwhile, the revolutionary force that issued from 
poetic symbolism was extremely great, m Italy and throa^ 
out the world Lihcrals, of no matter which rciigioos per 
suasion or outside of any religious persuasion, by embrsem^ 
jt saw all their demands token up without any objections, tna 
all the obstacles to their task falL A great part of ^ 
opened their anna to those whom hitherto they had o 
obbged to view as their enemies and the enemies of reUE**^ 
The absolutist riguncs lost the nut that they had been rcceir 
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mg from the Church Amnesties, abolition or palliation of the 
censorship of the press, demands for and promises of con- 
sultative bodies, requests for and creation of civic guards 
and naUonal militias, followed upon one another in ^pid 
interplay from 1846 to 1847, m Rome, m Tuscany, m Fied- 
mont Already the phase had started of demands for consti- 
tutional charters and parliaments. And in Naples, where 
Settembrmi was issuing his Protesta, the liberals were rais- 
^ mg their heads and the Government was obliged to have re- 
course to imprisonment; meanwhile in Reggio and in Mes- 
sina uprisings were taking place And m Lombardy -Venetia 
the congregations were lay mg aside their customary docility, 
the population was smgmg hymns to Pms IX and wearing 
his ribbons, as a protest against Austria smoking was discon- 
tinued, and the Austrian soldiers had recourse to their usual 
brutality 

The congress of savants held in Genoa in September, 
1846, had sung the praises of Charles Albert and of liberty, 
those of the mdependence and the Risorgimento of Italy. 
The year after, efforts were made to establish a commercial 


league between the Roman States, Tuscany, and Piedmont; 
every incident, the funeral of Confalonieri or an Italian arch- 


bishop s succeeding to the Austrian prelate m Milan, providec 
an opportunity for showing what were the feelings that wen 
raging m the public mind The occupation by Austria, wh( 
had grown nervous, of Ferrara in August, 1847, excited ai 
nmediate reaction, and gave occasion for Charles Albert’ 
offer to defend the rights of the Pope Garibaldi, a Mazzmiai 
^ ^ ® ® 1833, of whose feats in South America rumours hai 
arrived, was plannmg to become the champion of the libera 
p , an was preparing to return to Italy. And other officer 
retummg who had fled after the previous revolution 

had fought for other peoples, since the 

ot been able to fight for their own. Cobden, with 
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laurels of the nctory he had gamed for free trade, wa* pro- 
grcMing through Italy and was made much of. PahuersUm, 
who had turned into a defender of liberty against ahsolaUna, 
sent his agents to the vanoos capitals of Italy to ad?iae snd 
encourage the pnncca to grant reforms and constitutions. 

The agitation spread into other countnes, cither ihroogh 
the Italian example or for the same motiTCS that had gcccr 
ated that. lo Switzerland a crisis was reached by the disagree- 
ment and conflict with the seven cantons faithful to abio# 
lutism, to the clergy and to the Jesuits, whidi had seceded 
from the Confederation in 1845, creating the Sonderhimd. 
Towards the latter half of 1847 their resistance was brolcn 
with arms, the unity of the confederation was re-establufcai 
and the Jesuits were driven out of Switzerland. In Gennanyi 
Mettcnuch, scenting the wind realized that this was do tune 
to commit acts of imprudence, and m agtetmeul with Pm*' 
sia hfl calmed the ardonr of the new Elector of Hesse-Casseli 
who was preparmg lo change the constiluUon granted by th 
father In Baden a liberal cabinet took over the rems of office 
and for the first lime an oppiosilion was formed of democrats 
and radicals. The King of Prussia, meanv.hile, decided to coo- 
vote, m February, 1847 the congress of the united dicl»» 
which, according to the constituent law of 1823, was to rei^ 
a decision concenung loans to be contracted by the state, lo 
hi8 openmg speech, he reiterated that he would never consent 
lo insert btfween hia subjects and God (that w, the soTcrtip 
chosen by God) a charter that with its fonnaUues wouW 
take over the government and occupy the place of the 
loyalties. All the same, these united diets, which legaUj' 
only a right of petition m intonial affairs and a 
vote on bills that the King might be pleased to submit 
them started an opposition, conducted principally by the rep- 
resentatives of tlie Rhenish provinces and those of East rrii> 
sia, directed at obtaining the fulfilment of the conitUuiJ^ 
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promised in 1815 and regular sessions of the assembl^y. Con- 
temporaneously, the question of the succession of Schleswig- 
Holstem, which was ireatenuig the German fatherland with 
the loss of a Germanic territory, caused the national feelings 
to boil over and rendered the problem of unity more acute 

than ever. 

Thus, after the first great revolution of modern history, 
which was the defeat of mediaeval theocracy in the struggle 
jhetween the Empire and the Church and the formation of the 
great states and the Renaissance, there was being completed 
the second revolution, equally great, which had begun in the 
middle of the seventeenth century m England and had become 
European with the French Revolution — the substitution of 
liberal regimes for absolute monarchies. In this process the 
first oversimple ideal of these regimes, which was abstractly 
democratic and Jacobm, had been left behmd. Of the men of 
tlie old ideals, the theocrats of the supremacy of the Church 
or of the agreement between State and Church, the supporters 
^ "of royal or patrician absolutism, the former Jacobins and 
terrorists, some drew to one side because of intransigence of 
creed, or from a feelmg of dignity, or from disdain and 
annoyance, repeatmg to themselves that the victorious cause 
had pleased the gods but the defeated cause had pleased Cato. 
Some resigned themselves to what had happened, that is, took 
part m the liberal regimes m order to pick up the lesser evils 
that might faR to their share, hopmg m their hearts for and 
secretly looking forward to the better and the best, which was 
sure to return, meanwhile they animated the extreme wings 
- ® liberal party Some, practising the lesser evils and 

A - ^ndering them, gradually acquired a new spirit and a new 
> mind, and were educated and turned into pure liberals. This 
nf ^ ^ movement (which naturally did not exclude the passage 
I j individuals from one to the other of the three situa- 

if s described) was shared by the clericals, one part of 
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nhom did not withdraw to pray and corse, but pretended to 
accept the new political condiUons, considering as pro- 
visional and to bo deatioyed by the very arm ol liberty and 
another part ended by accepting them loyally and sinwely, 
as good and healthy This last development did not occur 
without a sort of secret and almost unconsaous reform m a 


rationalistic and idealistic sense. Dogmas were relegated to a 
comet of the soul, with rtapecl for tbeir own past but ren- 
dered constantly more inacUve, and m truth were replaced b^ 
a different system of thought, which was what really operated 
and acted. ‘Ihe Reformation, m the countries m which it hod 
not taken place m the sucteenlh century was earned out m 
this fashion, slapping or abbreviaiing ibe stages that else- 
where had been gone through more or less slowly Etcn m 
Italy this process was visible, more or less audaaous, more 
or leas stressed m Mansoni, Rosnuni, Giobcrti, Lambra 
schini, Ricasoli, and others. 

But there was always the Church of Rome, firm m \be« 
dogmas, ready to intervene and remind everyone that the* 
enemy of CathoUciam had once been catharum and cTangel- 
um and now was liberalism. This occurred with the 1832 


encyclical Mwan vos against Lamennaxs, which eiprcsily 
condemned liberty of conscience, of worship, of the picss 
the separation of Churda and Slate, and Oil kindred d^irc 
menia. It caused senous emharrassment to the Catholics of 
liberal countnes, the French, the Irish, and aboro oU the Bel 
gians, who alone, thanks to their union with the liberal*, hid 
succeeded in shalong off their dependence on Prolertaot Uol 
land and on that condition had accepted the liberal con>til^> 
lion, and were making use of it and supporting it. Thu unia 
bore the character of rutional necessity On the other 
it was evident what advantages Lamennats s Calhohc 
who did not follow him in bis separation from the Oiurch-“ 
men like Montalembert and Lacordaire— denied or i*ou 
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derive from negotiatmg their support of liberal ministries: 
the salvation of various ecclesiastical and especially of edu- 
cational institutions and the use of the freedom of the press 
for the protection of ecclesiastical interests, according to the 
example given by Lamennais m Uavenir, which was imitated 
by Montalembert and, with violence and virulence, by 
VeuiUot. 

And both the Catholics who were obedient to the Church 
and the Church unremitting agamst liberalism, the former as 
political as the latter, satisfied the demands of conscience 
and those of authority by the customary expedient of casuistry 
and compromise, distmguishmg between “dogmatic mtoler- 
ance,” to be rigidly preserved, and “civil tolerance,” to be 
permitted, and between the “principle of liberty,” which the 
Church and every good Catholic must condemn and abhor, 
and the “practical and limited liberties” established by the 
constitutions, which might be approved. These were sophis- 
tnes m logic and offences agamst the moral conscience m 
ethics, and a sincere mmd, readmg certain speeches made at 
this time by Monsignor Dupanloup or the Cas de conscience 
of Bishop Parisis, cannot repress a movement of repugnance 
None the less, they were good politics. At the same time might 
be noted the first signs of the approach (judged to be mevi- 
table by Cavour) of ultramontanism toward socialism, among 
the social-democratic Catholics, such as Ozanam, and m 
Buchez, who had passed from Samt-Simomsm to Catholicism 
This occurred at the very time when Kmgsley of the Anglican 
Church was coining the phrase “Christian socialism ” As m 
^ liberalizing clericalism, here too substantially conflicting con- 
ceptions were reconciled, which at first covered their hetero- 
geneous nature with mediaeval trappmgs of revived guilds 
and corporations, and later passed frankly to less anachro- 
nistic projects The “popular party” - 7 '"^ilTOed in Italy 

in our day, and the others with the " ’ erent n 
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but with a similar character in other countnes, lake ihcir 
remote origin from the effect exerted on these clencala by the 
July Revolution, the defeat of absolutism, and the rise of new 
social conflicts. For m these years indeed vtere laid the cap* 
ital bases of the political struggle that la still going oil 
Communism, which then for the Erst tune seized minds and 
i m aginations and shook them and oveitnmed them, was fore* 
seen os tnumphant m the near future, greeted with a blaze oi 
joy, repelled with horror It also formed at this Uroo its sys- 
tem and its methods, and conceived its full thou^t, so that 
nothing essential added or changed later Its material was 
furnished by the revolution fulflUed or m process of cxccu* 
bon, in industry and commerce, thanks to the use of machmes 
and means of rapid transportation. This revolntion, which 
greatly accelerated productive processes, upset the slahihty 
of the econoouc classes, aowded great masses of workmen 
into the cities, low'ered wages because of the unemployed, 
made use of the work of women and children at low wages 
and for long hours, enriched rapidly and to an exaggerated 
degree contractors and capitalists and, correspondingly, lanth 
owners, gave rise to the predominance of financiers and bank 
ers (represented by the world famous Rothschild) and, with 
all tills, let loose a compctuive battle with ensuing crises and 
bankruptcies and misery not to mention the tumults and the 
working men’s nota that occurred not infrequently and the 
dangers to the soaal order from them These facts and these 
conditions did not of themselves produce, as some like to 
mythologize, communism or any other political system by 
dctcnnmism or m the form, as it were, of an immediate re- 
sult of the workmen s sufferings, but they set before thinkers 
(and these and not the workmg men were the authors of com 
muniim, as of every other political system) economic and 
moral problems, the need for a better organization of pro* 
duction, for justice and humtniiy and civilixatiofii and or 
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the exhortation and education of new social classes towards 
political feelings and desires. 

These problems are doubtless substantially the same as 
those which have always woven the web of life of human so- 
cieties and through which the thread of their history runs, but 
because of the conditions to which they were referred they now 
appeared with a new perspective and a new physiognomy. To 
solve them was the political task of the present, but to solve 
"'them m relation to the present, to the mtellectual and ethical 
forces now at play, to the ways that were open or that might be 
opened, and, therefore, with the consciousness that, with the 
ulterior change m things and as an effect of these very solu- 
tions themselves, the problems would from time to time ap- 
pear again m other ways and with other possibilities of action 
For to have wished to solve them all radically and forever 
would have been the same as to have wished to set up a goal 
for human bfe and an end to history However, if this aim 
did not exist, if it did not always rise anew in men’s minds, 
we should not have what is called a Utopia, which is precisely 
the idea of such an mtegral and definitive solution, and the 
dilation of particular and circumstantial problems, which 
alone are actual and solvable, to a total non-existent prob- 
lem, one called, for mstance, the social question, a question 
“qui nl exists pas” as a French pobtician once exclaimed 
And he was right, and it would be more obvious how right he 
was if the formula “social question” were translated into the 
other synonymous one “historical question,” or “question of 
human history” — ^ivhich is clearly a question that does not 
exist. 

And there were other utopists; for mstance, some were 
struck by the increase in production and prosperity which, 
under given conditions, had. derived from the abolition of 
shackles on mdustry and commerce, and m partic' 
lately, from the effects of the great and victor’ 
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but with a similar character m other countnes, taie 
remote ongin from the effect exerted on these clcncals by the 
July Rovolmion, the defeat of absolutism, and the nse of new 
social conflicts. For in these years mdeed were laid the cap* 
ital bases of the political struggle that is still gomg on. 
Communism, whicdi then for the first time sened mmds and 
unagmabons and shoolc them and overturned them, was forc' 
seen os tnumphanl m the near future, greeted with a bLuo of 
joy, repelled vnth horror It also formed at this tnno its sys- 
tem and its methods, and conceived its full thought, so that 
nothing essential was added or changed later Its material vas 
furnished by the revolution, fulfilled or m process of execu 
Uon, in industry and commerce, thanks to the use of machines 
and means of rapid transportabon. This revolutioo, vrhich 
greatly accelerated produebv© processes, upset the stabibty 
of the economic classes, crowded great masses of workmen 
mto the aties, bwered wages because of the unemployed* 
made use of the work of women and children at low wages 
and for long hoars, enriched rapidly and to an exaggerated 
degree contractors and capitalists and, correipondmgJy land 
oivners, gave rue to the predominance of financiers and bank 
ers (represented by the world famous Rothschild) and, with 
all tins, let loose a competitive battle with ensumg crises and 
bankruptcies and misery not to mention the lumulls and the 
workmg men’s nots that occurred not mfrequcnlly, and the 
dangers to the social order from them. These facts and these 
condiUons did not of themself produce, as some like to 
mythologize communism or any other political system by 
determinism or m the form as it were, of an iro/ncdwle ic* , 
suit of the workmen s suffermgs, but they set before thinkers 
(and these and not the working men were Uie authors of com- 
munism, as of every other pobucal system) economic and 
moral problems, the need for a belter organization of 
duebon for jusUcc and humamty and civilization, and for 
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the exhortation and edncation of new social classes towards 
political feelings and desires. 

These problems are doubtless substantially the same as 
those which have always woven the web of life of human so- 
cieties and through which the thread of their history runs, but 
because of the conditions to which they were referred they now 
appeared with a new perspective and a new physiognomy. To 
solve them was the political task of the present, but to solve 
- '^them m relation to the present, to the intellectual and ethical 
forces now at play, to the ways that were open or that might be 
opened, and, therefore, with the consciousness that, with the 
ulterior change m things and as an effect of these very solu- 
tions themselves, the problems would from time to time ap- 
pear agam in other ways and with other possibilities of action. 
For to have wished to solve them all radically and forever 
would have been the same as to have wished to set up a goal 
for human life and an end to history. However, if this aim 
; did not exist, if it did not always rise anew in men’s minds, 
we should not have what is called a Utopia, which is precisely 
the idea of such an integral and definitive solution, and the 
dilation of particular and circumstantial problems, which 
alone are actual and solvable, to a total non-existent prob- 
lem, one called, for instance, the social question, a question 
“qui n’existe pas,” as a French politician once exclaimed. 
And he was right, and it would be more obvious how right he 
was if the formula “social question” were translated into the 
other synonymous one “historical question,” or “question of 
human history” — ^^vhlch is clearly a question that does not 
'1 exist. 

And there were other utopists; for instance, some were 
struck by the mcrease in production and prosperity 
under given conditions, had derived from the ah ' 
shackles on mdustry and commerce, and in partic 
lately, from the effects of the great and victon 
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foughlin England against the tanff on gram and so they ere 
inclined to bcbcve that the social question or the “qucition 
of history * would be solved simply by elevating free-trade 
economic expedients into absolute principles, into a law of 
human association, which pronused the pacification of aD 
conflicts, the smoothing out of all difficulties, the happmes* 
of humanity This could only be concci>-ed, m the last analy 
81 S, by placing the law of history outside of history as may 
mdeed be observed in the most popular of these champions 
and utopists of free trade, Bastiat, who at bottom had a 
religion somewhere betireeo faith m nature accordmg to the 
philosophy of the ei^teenth century and a faith m a pron 
dcntial Go(L 

Diflerent and opposing ntopists, inasmuch as they planned 
m their turn a definitive organixation of society and human 
life and a superhistoncal government, were the commiinirt.% 
who changed into an ofisolute the relative and particular and 
arcumstantiated negation that can he posited of free compett 
tion, and into an absolute the equally relative affirmation of 
the value of authonlative intervention in the regulation of 
production, and thou^l of replacmg competition cither with 
an arrangement that obtains harmonious ends not by means of 
struggle and competition but by spontaneity and cnjoymoil, 
or with the leanung of savants rcgulnlmg everything scicntifi 
cnlly Noble as vrere the sentiments and tho intentions that 
inspired men like Samt Simon, Fourier, Owen, their concep- 
tions lacked the consciousness of human life m its spiritual 
and moral entirety In fact, Owen was confined to malenalul 
preconceptions, and Fourier obborred “morolily” and ‘^duty^« 
and would hear of nothing but passion” and “attraction 
williout labour without struggles, without dialectics. And 
oil of them but especially Samt Simon and his school were 
hostile to liberty which so Samt Simon said “u a vague awl 
metaphorical idea” that impedes “the action of tho 
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on the individual”; that designates “a system of sentiments” 
and not a true “class of interests,” and is of use, at the very 
best, as an instrument to combat the old theological system, 
but hurtful to the true society, which is entirely scientific and 
rational, m which the individual must be “bound and de- 
pendent on the complex,” and in which we cannot conceive 
either political liberty or liberty of conscience for him, in the 
same way that there can be no liberty in chemistry, physics, 
'and astronomy Liberty, Louis Blanc repeated, is a “word,” a 
“bait for the ingenuous,” smce there can be no other true 
liberty beyond that which is obtamed in the 'State by the 
“organization of labour ” The Samt-Simonians were there- 
fore admirers of Catholicism, for they too placed at the head 
of their imaginary society a sort of papacy, although of a 
scientific character. And Enfantm was full of reverence for 
Austria, “who alone had resisted the imperfect dogmas of 
liberty and equality, and who alone represented order, and 
filled a sacerdotal function ” So that, not unlike a certam 
type of clericals when the July Revolution had brought with 
It the triumph of liberalism, the Samt-Simonians proposed to 
demand and encourage all liberties — of association, of the 
press, of education, of religion — not from love of liberty, but 
m order to reach its opposite through the means it provided 
And they did not even grant liberty to science and art, which 
they wished to be the slaves or the employes of their govern- 
ment, to be composed of new priests, scientists, and indus- 
trials. It IS no wonder that, with such a concept of the human 
soul, they tended to award predommance to enjoyment, and 
preached the dogma of the “regeneration of the body,” which 
is the part of Saint-Simonism that most pleased Heinrich 
Heine and the writers of Young Germany Nor is it a cause 
for wonder that the best that Saint-Simonism conceived and 
foretold and produced was economic mstitutions and activi- 
ties — such as stock companies, banks, railway netw 
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and that alter its adepts had perfonned a bizarre re* 
ligioas comedy (m which beaido the “Father” there was also 
the “Mother * that is, woman) and had fallen into ridicule 
and been dissolved as a school, the remaining Saint-Sunoni' 
ans and their chief, Enfnntm — who had, hten many of 
received a polytechnic education — devoted themselves to husi 
ness and speculation, to engmeenng works such as the pro* 
jected catting of the Isthmus of Suez, and, in utter mdidereoce 
to politics, got on fairly well with the Bonaparte of the Second 
Empire, while their philosopher Auguste Comte, juUified 
the Coup d^iiat and what ensaed, meditating over his “posi 
tivo politics.” 

How difierent from Giuseppe hlamm who had taken over 
from Saint-Simomsm all the worst elements that he introduced 
mto hia system — the aversion to competition, association, the 
religion of the future, and such things — yet laboured mde* 
fadgably for liberty endured all kinds of burdens and hard 
ships, defied all ki^ of dangers, and was persecuted by the 
Bonapartisl police and by all the others of Europe without 
a truce, surrounded like a bunted hcasti And Manini who 
always deemed communism after the fashion 

of Lessing saw m history the education of the human race, 
and after rhai of Herder, the epic of the nations. Whereas 
Saint Simon inaugurated its economic or matenalistic 
(whichever you choose) interpretation, and saw m the French 
Revolution nothing but the ascent of the bourgeoisie to power 
and contnhuted to enlarge the concept of “bourgeoisie” in li® 
economic sense to that of the splntual form of the modem 
era, which was a faliificatma or a gross confusion of duparaie , 
concepts. From the communists and the socialists and, by way 
of imitation, even outside their fold, this abuse of the con* 
cept was kept up (m obedience to wiuch it would bare been 
logical to say that the inventors of communism were boor 
gcois,” or even that ibis idea, which is purely economic, w 
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the “quintessence of bourgeoisism”). And as a consequence 
of the same impulse contemporary French historiography laid 
stress on class warfare, and accustomed itself to hunt, under 
the veils of ideologies, for the kernel of economic interests, 
m which it was assisted by the reminiscence of the explana- 
tion, frequent m the eighteenth century, of religions as inven- 
tions of priests for their purposes of rule. The philosophy of 
history with a predetermmed plan, which went back to Dan- 
iel’s dream of the four empires and had passed mto mediaeval 
thought and had been renovated by the German idealistic 
philosophy, also offered to the socialists and the communists 
the frame for their picture of universal history, m which, 
over the course of the precedmg ages, arose, as absolute 
finality, the palmgenesis of humanity finally redeemed in the 
association of labour. 

But these first theorists and programmists of communism, 
who conceived their programmes after the fashion of an eco- 
nomic enterprise, a hygienic reform, or an educational msti- 
tution, on the one hand had faith m the propaganda carried 
out verbally or by the examples of a few experiences in parvo, 
and on the other, hoped to find favour in the sight of kmgs 
and despots; and Samt-Simon raised his eyes successively 
to Napoleon, to Alexander of Russia, to Louis XVIII. The 
problem was felt in a different way by those other communists 
who went back to the revolutionary tradition, and particularly 
to that of Babeuf, whose conspiracy was narrated about this 
time by one who had taken part m it, Buonarroti, who gamed 
disciples. These revolutionary temperaments, m France and 
^ elsewhere, looked mstead to the workmg-class, the proletariat, 
to the strength that lay m them and which, if enlightened and 
directed, would violently flmg into the air the whole existmg 
order, destroy capitalism, and set up the society of working- 
men participating m equal measure in labour and m reward. 
To the ends of this particular propaganda, which needed the 
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virus of hatred (since the vague concept of oppteasiou and 
exploitation iras not enough) a new docirme was got readj-, 
especially in England under the influence of the Ricardun 
doctrine of income, concerning the ongm of profits derned 
from labour not paid to the workmen. 

As may be seen, all that floired together mlo Man’s social 
system ousted before him, scattered here and there, and even 
in part gathered together historical matenalism, thought and 
art and religion os the phenomenology of economics, anti 
liberalism class warfare, the succession of histoncol cpochi 
with the proletarian end surplus labour and surplus value 
the cnticum of the disorder m capitalist production and ol 
Its crises, and so oru But Marx lent smgular vigour to all 
these concepts and these budding concepts, and he re-elabo* 
rated them and aynthetixed them with the dialectic of the 
Hegelian school This dialectic, which had been universal, 
formal and hermeneutic by nature m the teacher and still 
more so m his pupils, had been mmgled with empiricism and 
imagination, and had led to strange ethical and soaa! concoc 
Uona, notably m the so-called left of the school, to ^^hich Marx 
belonged, and m Germany ilhad readied the desperate egola 
try and anarchy of Surocr When a few of lU rays spread lo 
Proudhon m France, they suggested to him the crilicum of 
economic contradictions, with thesis and antithesis, and tbe 
synthesis that aUo m him m his fashion was anarchical. 

Man, devclopmg the contradictions of the capitalut or 
bourgeois ago that had folloi^ed that of feudalism, and which 
generated, ga\e birth lo and educated the prolelnnans as its 
gTa>e*diggers and successors, derived from it the communis* 
Uc synthesis that would be accomplished by these cscculors 
of historical necessity On ibis dialectical scheme he set up 
and formulated towards the end of lSi7 his Communu/ 
Manijeno In this lies hi# originality, not as a philowpBcr or 
on economist (for in that rc»pcct, only a few fragraenU of bu 
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bought are still useful), but as a creator of political ideolo- 
gies or myths For he gave to the communist movement, if 
not a basis, at least a robe of philosophy and history, and 
provided it with a book. Das Kapital, of great prestige over 
minds not gifted with the power of criticism, over the imagi- 
nations and the passions and the hopes, a prestige that even 
amid the decay suffered by all the concepts with which that 
book was interwoven, still lasts and operates. At the same 
-""time, he made an end of moralism and sentimentalism, and 
turned to more elementary and facile motives If Weitling 
had given to his “Federation of Tastes” the motto. All men 
are brothers^ he gave the other. Proletarians of all the world, 
unite — unite m hatred and in destructive warfare But with 
the dialectics mtroduced by him, although it seemed as 
though the rational certamty of the future was obtained, he 
profoundly modified the method of actuation. And he not 
only did away with that of the first communists, whom he 
. ' defined as “utopists,” but with that of insurrection and coups 
de main as well, both of them equally puerile in the eyes of 
the philosophical and dialectical method, which demanded 
that the objective historical process be accompanied by 
thought and action, and that its consecutive phases be truly 
lived, and which wanted violence to mtervene only at the 
right moment, to pluck the fruit when it had reached ma- 
turity. The end was communistic and materialistic, but the 
method, on the contrary, aimed at bemg histoncal. In prac- 
tice, so far as it did or did not succeed m bemg seriously 
^ so. It expressed itself either m a form of concrete and grad- 
r " ual political activity (and therefore substantially liberal), or 
else in a naturalistic fatalism, a negation of historicity and 
activity. And these disagreements between ideal and method, 
which were then mvisible or unseen and are even today not 
clearly recognized, were to express the later history of com- 
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monism and Marxism m its diTCrgent aapccU and m ils tuy 
mg vicisaitodcs, 

Hiat communism was the “novelty” vduch ilood out before 
all others in the general spiritual mterert u confirmed by 
litCTBturo, Although among the nations that vrero still ilrug 
glmg and striving for liberty this centred around correspond 
mg themes of patnotism and heroism, and senlimenul 
ro manti cism, among the nations that by this tune possessed a 
free regime it was gradually detaching itself from these 
themes or was pursuing them only m an extrinsic or onu 
mental fashion — as was the case m the greater part of French 
romanticiam after 1830 — and filling itself, instead, with the 
im ages and emotions of vanoos sorts that corresponded to 
the new social anxiety and uoresL Georges Sand passed from 
the 8tory*telImg defence of the n^bts of bve and passion to 
Let compcfnons du tour de France to Comuelo, to Le meu 
nter (T Angibaulty and so forth, Balsao gave ample space m 
the scenes of his Commie humaine to the plutocracy, the bank 
ere, the speculators, and to the conflicts of the social classes, 
and conferred on himgftlf the title of “doctor m social 
sciences.” Drama and comedy were also dealing with social 
problems. Engine Sue was ladling out Les mysiirer de Pens 
and his other novels, which, although quite destitute of any 
artistic qualities, were andly read. In England, Did^cni was 
writing Ofii?er Twist and Hard Times In Sybil or the Tko 
Nations Disraeli provided the novel of two foreign and bojula 
nations on the same soil, the “nch” and the “poor ” dcscrlb' 
mg the conditions of the workmen in Lancashire Mrs. Gas* 
kell narrated m 3/ory Barton the weavers’ strike m Manches- 
ter, aunilar subjects were handled by Kinplcy m his drat^ 
ami novels Thomas Hood and El iiabcth Barrett song do 
manitarian songs Carlyle set himself up against liberalism 
and democracy, and a few years Inter was to appear Umt 
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Tom*s Cabin by Harriet Beecher Stowe, .concerning the suf- 
ferings and the tragedies of the Negro slaves in America. 

Philosophy, particularly in the Hegelian school of the left 
that we have already mentioned, took up the concepts of Samt- 
Simon and Fourier, and endeavoured to translate them mto 
speculative and dialectical terms. The discussion of political 
forms gave way to that of social problems; and Auguste 
Comte mvented the word “sociology” and tried to give body 
''to the science baptized by him with this name. Quetelet pub- 
lished La physique sociale, and there followed a senes of 
pictures of the conditions of the working-class (one of these 
relatmg to England was the work of Marx’s comrade, Fried- 
rich Engels) and of disquisitions concemmg the “social ques- 
tion,” to which everyone brought his great or small contribu- 
tion m thoughts and words. Even the future author of the 
history of Julius Caesar, Louis Bonaparte, mspired by the 
nature of his humamtarian spirit, wrote a dissertation on 
Vextinction du pauperisme. Communism is m the back- 
ground of De TocqueviUe’s preoccupations and is the tacit 
pomt of recall of his heartfelt inquines concemmg liberty, 
which he loved with an mfimte love, and equality, which he 
both admired and feared He saw, durmg the last seven hun- 
dred years of history, society rushmg madly towards equality, 
and m this contemplation a sort of religious terror pervaded 
his spirit. After crushing the society of feudalism, will the 
urge towards equality stop before the bourgeois and the rich, 
and respect the rights of property? And none the less this msh 
towards equality, even if it seems to be pomted to by the 
-^finger of God, threatens human society with anarchy and in 
Its tram despotism and servitude. Will it be possible to main- 
tain or to reconstract local mstitutions in. defence of the 
ever growing centralization and equalization, and, as it were, 
a school of liberty^ Shall we be able to face and overcome 
the danger by educating the democracies, revivmg their faith. 
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pnnfying their ethos» supplementuig ihcir incipencncc by 
mstxucUiig \Kem m \ho aoience oj h uman affairs? 

All the same, these fears and hopes, these desires lowaxdj 
opposite thing*, these previsions of varymg nature, these 
fancies and these calculations, these manifold proposals, if 
the) impressed people differently and divided puhhe opinion 
were still very far from bemg a political party which ynj-jof 
a determined action on the government and for the goverr 
ment, whether rt bo to overthrow the form of the ilato b; 
means of a revolution, or to operate wilhm the existing po«j 
bihtiea in the effort to effectuate party aims. The communn 
colonics were m fact tried, and not only by Owen, but by ih 
Founetist Conaid^rant, who m 1832, with the aid of a nd 
Englishman, founded the phalanstery of Conde*wr Vegro an( 
m 1849 that of Reunion m Tcxa% and by Cabot, who m l&W 
founded the colony of Nouvoo m Ilhnois. But they all fai!« 
wretchedly and eunidat violent quarrels, and even if they hat 
not ended m this way they would only have influenced opm 
ion and not operated in the political field proper The difftt 
ent excogitations of Louis Bknc on the ateliers soctaux lha 
IS, worhers* producers associations with the slate as a lun 
ited liability partner even if they had been csUbluhcd h) 
law would have had a similar value as on cxpenmcnl, as ai 
experiment in vrhat later was called state socialism. 

Insurrections were both preached and practised m Eng 
land France, and elsewhere, and m 1834 the v^orLmcn ol 
Lyons rose to the cryn F ipre en travaiHant ou mourir en com 
battantP In 1839 m Pans there was the disturbance b) the 
Society of the Seasons And not only were lhe»c insurralioni* 
always suppressed but also it cannot bo said that they were 
aimed at starting communism, which just as it was incapable 
of forming a party was equally unable to turn a chance lo^ur 
ledion into a social upheaval m confomuly with lU own pno 
ciples Blanqui, who was among the chiefs of the uprutnE ^ 
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1839, clearly announced that he did not have a “precise po- 
litical system” and that he despised “dogmatics” and, in 
short, that he was aiming at revolt for revolt’s sake, m the 
hope that from its bowels something would be born the fea- 
tures of which no one could foresee. After 1830 the theory 
of terrorism had blossomed again, or the “guiUotinomania” 
that had already been formulated in a pamphlet by De Lezay 
(confuted by Constant) as a necessary method to establish 
- '^revolutions and make them irrevocable The working-men of 
the Parisian suburbs read reprints of the works of Robespierre 
and Marat, the history of Babeuf’s conspiracy and Cabot’s 
communistic Voyage en I cane, and political pamphlets ruddy 
with flames and blood; they sang songs that were equally san- 
gumary and fiery; and apocalyptic pictures were painted of 
worlds to be destroyed and worlds to be built - 

But smce the paths of reality are not those of dreams, or 
are not equally straight and easy, and since the reality was 
formed by the parliamentary and elective governments, and 
the ruling class, which defended them, had on its side both 
wealth and culture, all that remained to those who desired 
complete social upheavals, when they passed from their 
theories and programmes to practice, was to demand an ever 
greater broadening of the electorate until they reached uni- 
versal suffrage. This was done, in fact, by the Chartists m 
England m 1838 They asked for a charter contammg univer- 
sal suffrage, members of Parliament to be elected without 
conditions concerning the owning of property and paid for 
their service, the secret ballot, equal boroughs, and a yearly 
-fParhament But m France with such requests the communists 
turned mto comrades or allies of the democratic and republi- 
can party, which, after co-operating with the liberals for the 
downfall of absolutism, demanded a greater participation of 
the people m the government Because of this alliance, the 
latter party in its turn considerably modified its physic 
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and, by rcfleciion, took on tbe hues of communism* and fur 
thermore in consequence assumed vanous gradations, fo»ni 
tbo most moderate, whndi would have been satisfied wlh a 
limited broadening of the electorate in the present and t 
greater one to be earned out vnth the some discretion and 
judgment m the future, to that extreme which began to be 
called *^5ocaal democracy” or ‘'socialiam.” Under this name 
a union of, and at the same tune a distinction between, socuh 
ism and communism was announced. The importance of thi 
was felt by the communists, vdio adopted the customary tenni 
nology and called it a ‘^bourgeois party,” that is, substontuU; 
liberal and ideolistio, and not at all “proletarian,” that u 
antiliberal and matenalisUo — os their ov*!! aimed at bemg 
By this means m France, to the old formula of republican 
ism, which had had Us representative m Carrel and std 
found followers, iras added that which was represented b] 
men like Ledru Rollui, Avho wished to am\'e at universal luf 
{rage, and from there to go oo to all social reforms. Social 
democracy was the resting place of Lamennau, who bad 
already written L essai sur Vvidi§erence tn matiire de re 
ligWTit and now became the author of Les paroles dCun crop 
ant and Le Iwre du peuple and after tbe foilurc of bis at 
tempt to fuse Church and liberalism, was unable to remain 
cither Calhobc or liberal but impetuously turned hunKll 
into a democrat and a socialist. 

The terms had changed. It was no longer a struggle beti^ccn 
liberalism and absolutism, but one between liberalism and 
democracy from its moderate to its extreme and lociiibt 
form This struggle, whidi was the truly present and progres- 
sive struggle of the nineteenth century was developed, as we 
have observed in the countries that enjoyed liberty For m 
the others, intent on pamfuUy acquiring it, the effort to do 
so did not permit this iliugglo to rise and be JcfcalcJ » ifijl 
a bare butt of tt might scarcely be ducemed to the >ar)io5 
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semblances, conservative or democratic, the combatants, 
and m the disagreements concemmg the paths to be followed, 
whether gradual reforms or revolution, and in a few sporadic 
manifestations. Communism, to which German publicists con- 
tributed much and finally gave the doctrmal form it still pre- 
serves, was the work of German exiles m England, France, 
and Belgium, for it was unable to grow in its native land, 
although even there a few strikes took place, as well as some 
■^lyeavers’ and other workmen’s upnsmgs. Marx and Engels 
were exiles, and m London in December, 1847, at an inter- 
national congress of the communist federation, composed 
mainly of exiles, the Communist Manifesto was discussed and 
approved. Adepts m these extreme ideas, and in others ex- 
treme to the highest degree and which can scarcely be called 
ideas at all, were first furnished to the international revolu- 
tionary gathermgs by the Russia of Czar Nicholas, with her 
hirsute refugees. In the countries that were not yet free, re- 
publicanism, Jacobimsm, and above all the new words “com- 
munism^’ and “socialism” were grounds for uneasmess even 
to the numerous adversaries of the absolutist regimes, and 
were made use of by these regimes for purposes of intimida- 
tion and scission. Mettemich msmuated that, under deceptive 
semblances of liberty, the war was bemg waged simply be- 
tween those who owned somethmg and those who wanted to 
own, and that the very right of property was m question. 
Even in Italy these scarecrows were held up, m Florence, m 
Rome, in the Neapolitan provmces, especially when Pius IX 
had set the liberal and national movement going. 

There were some who were perplexed and hesitated to lend 
a hand to the changes in the existmg order, and feared social 
rum and collapse. And, speaking of free countries, our mmd 
goes back to England and France, for there is not much use 
in watchmg the struggle m little states, where we should feel 
that we were lookmg on at a tempest in a tea-cup. Nor m 
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and» by reflection, took on the hues of communiam and fur 
thermore in consequence aasumed various gradaUoiu, from 
the most moderate, vdiich -would have been tatufied vrilh a 
limited broadening of the e^ctorato m the present and a 
greater one to be earned out \nth the eame duaetion and 
judgment m the future, to that extreme which began to be 
called *^eociaI democracy** or “socialism,** Under this name 
a muon of, and at the same tune a distinction betvreen, social 
ism and communiam was announced. The importance of thL 
was felt by the communists, -who adopted the caatomaiy lennv 
nology and called it a “bourgeois party,** that it, luhstantlallj 
libei^ and idealistic, and not at all “prolclanan,** that u, 
antiliberal and matenalistio — as their own aimed at being 
By this means in France, to the old formula of repubhcin- 
ism -which had had its rcpiesentative in Caiicl and *liU 
found followers, was added that which was represeoied b; 
men like Ledru RoUin, who -wished to arrive at um\‘crsal wf 
ixage, and from there to go on to all social refonns. Social 
democracy was the resUng place of Lamennais, who had 
already imtlen L eiun sur Cvuliffirence cn motive de re* 
ligWTij and now became the author of Les parole* d*flrt croy 
ant and Le litre du peuple and afur the failure of hu at 
tempt to fuse Church and liberalismf was unable to remain 
cither Catholic or liberal but impetuously turned hunKlf 
into a democrat and a sociali^ 

TTic terms hod changed ItwasnoIongeraitnigglobclHCcn 
liberalism and absolutism, but one between hbcralbni ^ 
democrocy from lU raodcroto to iW extreme and socialiil 
form. This struggle, which was the indy present and progtes-. 
sivo struggle of the nineteenth century was developed, si '"C 
have observed, m the countnc* that cnjo>ed liberty For m 
the others, mtent on painfully acquiring it, the effort to 
so did not pcrroil this struggle to nsc and be defeated ta 
a bare bint of it might scarcely be discerned in the vsoi^i 
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semblances, conservative or democratic, j)f the cor^atants, 
and m the disagreements concemmg the paths to he followed, 
whether gradual reforms or revolution, and m a few sporadic 
manifestations. Communism, to which German publicists con- 
tributed much and finally gave the doctrmal form it stdl pre- 
serves, was the work of German exiles m England, France, 
and Belgium, for it was unable to grow in its native land, 
although even there a few strikes took place, as well as some 
''weavers’ and other workmen’s upnsmgs. Marx and Engels 
were exiles, and in London in December, 1847, at an inter- 
national congress of the communist federation, composed 
mainly of exiles, the Communist Manifesto was discussed and 
approved. Adepts m these extreme ideas, and in others ex- 
treme to the highest degree and which can scarcely be called 
ideas at all, were first furnished to the international revolu- 
tionary gathermgs by the Russia of Czar Nicholas, with her 
hirsute refugees. In the countries that were not yet free, re- 
publicanism, Jacobmism, and above all the new words “com- 
' munism” and “socialism” were grounds for uneasiness even 
to the numerous adversaries of the absolutist regimes, and 
were made use of by these regimes for purposes of mtimida- 
tion and scission Mettemich msmuated that, imder deceptive 
semblances of liberty, the war was bemg waged simply be- 
tween those who owned somethmg and those who wanted to 
own, and that the very right of property was m question. 
Even in Italy these scarecrows were held up, in Florence, in 
Rome, in the Neapolitan provmces, especially when Pius IX 
had set the liberal and national movement going. 

There were some who were perplexed and hesitated to lend 
a hand to the changes m the existmg order, and feared social 
ruin and collapse. And, speakmg of free countries, our mmd 
goes back to England and France, for there is not much use 
in watchmg the struggle m little states, where we should feel 
that we were lookmg on at a tempest m a tea-cup. Nor m 
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Belgium, wiicre, because of the social and political compojl 
tion of the population (partly bound to the ancient and slndljr 
Catholic tradition of Spanish and Austrian Flanders, and 
partly to the more recent one of French and republican Bel 
gium) there had at first been a necessary compromise betueen 
the Catholic and the liberal parties m the opposilioa to Hoi 
land and the consequent separation from her, and now the 
govcmmcnl passed from clericals to liberals and back ogam, 
and from moderate clencala to moderate liberals, and ihd' 
process was not compLcated until much later by socialism and 
soaal-democratic clcncalisra Nor, farthennore, in Spam, 
where wo have already noted the frequent interference of 
veiled or open dictatorships, which prevented the slniggles 
between liberals and radicals from being particularly fruitful 
or mstructivc. For different reasons, the United Stales, ^'hicb 
during these years De Tocqueville studied and elucidated for 
Europe as ibe typical country of democracy, offered no ma 
tenal or teachings for this confiict, because of its persMcat ^ 
character os a colonial country in which democracy, mlro* 
duced by the religious sects, had developed untroubled bjr 
absolute monarchies and patnaan oligarchies and hiihoul 
other obstacles, m which social differcnUalion was neither 
deep nor strong economic production formed almoU the only 
object of activity and the wealth of those who had grown 
rich circulated with notable rapidity In this country 
were not, tberefore two great parties with political pni- 
grammes worthy of discussion but groups struggling for 
power each with a following of Its own while more and more 
importance was being attached to tho conflict betucen aJ'o^ 
cates and opponents of slavery which was the great Amenrap 
question arising from the pcculur procc-s of Aroencaa ecu* 
nomic doclopmcnu A rotllennium and a half ago Europe 
had overcome slavery and was now rooting it out in Mr 
colonics, just ns she had suppressed il cverynhcrc duxpt ur 
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residues in a few parts of the Austrian Empire and through- 
out Russia, m the form of personal serfdom and servitude to 
the glebe. 

England adhered firmly to the regime est^lished with the 
electoral reform of 1832, which had been a first effective, 
though slow and cautious, revolution in her customs and m the 
composition of popular representation, and had brought to 
the House of Commons many new men, manufacturers and 
\radesmen, and led the old parties of the Tories and the 
Whigs to divide into a Conservative party and a Liberal party, 
with the addition of a new party of Radicals This had 
changed the quality of parliamentary debates, which had been 
doctrmal and restricted to general principles, to technical 
and particular prmciples, and had brought with it m addi- 
tion the reform of municipal administration, with uniform 
regulations and the vote for every man who paid taxes No 
deep and irrepressible need was felt for a second revolution 
of this kmd Although the demands of the Chartists, their six 
pomts, contamed many thmgs that would all have to be car- 
ried out m the future — and have now been carried out — ^that 
IS, which were far from mtrinsically impossible, they were 
not adapted to the actual conditions of the country and to its 
mental and moral disposition, and so the petitions they pre- 
sented to Parliament were rejected. The Government allowed 
the Chartists to hold their meetmgs, to publish their tracts, to 
carry on the most lively propaganda, but were firm m re- 
pressmg any attempt at tumult or insurrection. In 1833 Owen 
began his agitation for the eight-hour day, m 1834 the Grand 
';National Consolidated Trades Union was founded m London, 
m 1837 the demands were agreed upon that were formulated 
m the People’s Charter in May, 1838, with a crescendo that 
m 1839 threatened to lead to civil war, but was stopped just 
as much by the military and police operations, to which the 
Government had recourse, as by the uncertainty of the very 
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leade r s of ihe movemenL Although the agitation was rctunied 
m 1840, and although in 1841 it called for a general tliie, 
after this year it may be considered to have worn itself ool 
and disappeared from (he political arena giring up its d^ 
mends for a social democracy The wotking men realued 
that It paid them best to support the radicals oi the middle 
cl a s ses, and attempted of their ovm mitistiye to found co- 
opcrativo socictiea, some of which failed and others, fonacd 
with more experience, survived and prospered, they derofet^ 
themselves in their trade-unions to their own economic mtet 
esta, which they championed m l^al ways. 

This result had not been imposed by a soaal class, armeti 
with the forces of the state, or by a group of malensl con- 
servative interests, but was, as it were, the outcome of the 
English spint the modes of thinking, feelmg, and behaving of 
aD the people — their moral sense of reiponsibililyr their ed- 
ucation for liberty their devotion to then country their sure 
perception of English interests in the world, their pradical 
attachment to histoncal continuity their diiBdence louardi all 
that appeared to be either abstract or excessive, their diipoii- 
Uon to effect an equitable adtustment of all disagreements to 
satisfy actual needs and provide a remedy for those evils ihst 
can be remedied and m abort, m consequence of all this, the 
vfide-spread political consciousness, and the quality oml 
number of statesmen produced by England superior to thme 
of any other country These virtues are the basis of currcnl 
pronouncements, such ns the saying that English liberaU>m 
IS an ‘ aristocracy ” on atulocrac), moreover, that w 
open and always being renewed or the other saying 
seems to bo an accusation and is under a certam a»p«l at 

least, praise, narnel) that French working men arc mo^edhjr 

“ideas^ and English workingmen only by ”nced»** Thi» 
spirit was also visible m her radicals in her social dcntocraU, 
m the Qiartists and socblUts and seted as a brake. For m- 
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stance, wlien it seemed as though the cry of revolt was about 
to issue from the national congress of Qiartists m London and 
m Birmmgham m 1839, the chiefs rejected recourse to vio- 
lence and decided on a simple strike, feeling that they were 
not supported either by the majority of the country, or by 
that of the workmg-men, or by their own inner convictions 
Mazzmi knew these limitations that the English set on them- 
selves, and wrote m one of his letters of 1839 that he often 
saw his articles rejected by English periodicals, which shrank 
from “every idea that is too general, too systematic, too 
Continental^ as they say.” But the rulmg political class was 
able not only to control and repress, or wisely to allow to 
scatter, all unorganized and fantastic movements, but it also 
knew how to set about the improvement and progress of the 
workmg-classes. 

It was m these years that it imdertook the wide investi- 
gations that revealed such great poverty and hardship and 
suffermg. These were imitated after much delay by other 
states, and thus systematic legislation m defence of labourers 
began in Europe In 1833 the first English law was passed 
concerning child labour, m 1842 that concemmg women 
and children employed m coal and iron mmes, m 1843 an- 
other concemmg the labour of children m all branches of 
mdustry, and many measures followed for hygiene and other 
similar objects The English also had the wisdom to pass 
measures of which the workmg-classes did not see the benefits 
that would accme to them, and which were opposed by other 
classes that were offended in their particular interests, such 
; 'as the abolition of the tariff on grain. This had been demanded 
for a quarter of a century, and after seven years of vigorous 
agitation on the part of the Anti-Corn Law League, was voted 
in 1846. The free-trade trend given m general to commercial 
politics did not prevent, moreover, the prudent mtervention 
of the state wherever this was necessary. Thinke p 
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bcians vgho at this Umo entered the arena would have pre* 
ferred more mtervcntion and more direct state action, and 
foremost among them the antidemocratic Carlyle, a romantic 
alter the German pattern, and the fantastic and paradoxical 
Disraeli, who furthered and announced a ”)ouiig genera 
Uon,” with a revived Toryism. This was to take to heart the 
interests of the people, as the liberals and the freetraders did 
not. The latter groups w ere, with Cobden, averse to the meoru 
of defence that, ever since 1834, the working men hsd been* 
preparing for themaclvcs in their trade*unions. The mon* 
axchy finally and loyally accepted parliamentary govern- 
ment, after William IV, who had dismissed the Liberals and 
called upon the Conservatives, was convinced by the results 
of the elections of 1835 that he had best recall the Lihend 
leader Melbourne, and the youthful Queen Victoria was ad 
vised by the Prmce Consort to proc^ m co ns ta nt agree* 
ment with Parliament 

Exactly the opposite of what was gomg on m Engbnd 
happened m France, which, with the July Revolution and 
with the replacement of the line of the Bourbons by that of 
the Orleans, had raised its freely conceded consUtuiional 
charter to a negotiated consutuUon, depnved the moiurch of 
the power to issue ordinances (which had been the incentive 
for the July insurrection) transformed the beredilary clutn- 
her of peers into a chamber nominated for life by the 
diminished the amount of property re<iuifcd la order to ex 
crcisc the suffrage — thereby doubling the number of elector*, 
which rose to two hundred thousand and then grew (o tt*o 
hundred and forty thousand — rcinstituted the NaUoiurf 
Guard suppressed the article concerning the religion of the 
state, and abolished the censorship on books and ncwipap^**- 
But the lifo of the organiim thus formed was differently 
terpreted by the two parties that had brought it into the woito, 
which took the opposite names of i{o%ein£nt and Rcilvtioce* 
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For the men of the Movement, the establishment of the July 
monarchy was a necessary but only an imtial step, to be fol- 
lowed promptly by others directed towards liberal reforms in 
every branch of society and m an ever greater participation 
of the people m the Government. It was to favour a similar 
movement m all Europe, and mdeed to lead it, restoring to 
France in this sphere the leadership which not only would 
form her moral greatness, but would give her the greatness 
- of a power, and undo or correct, m regard to her also, the 
treaties of 1815. These men wanted, m short, a declaration 
of war on the Holy Alliance, and therefore they greeted with 
joy the insurrections in Belgium, in Emiba, in Poland, and 
considered them as bemg the cause of France herself 

To be sure, m this programme of vigorous impetus which 
they strove to impart to French home and foreign politics, 
and which was urged and menacingly demanded by men act- 
ing outside of the Government and without its responsibilities, 
there were latent actual difficulties and impossibilities, and 
" danger^ of calamities and rum if an attempt were made to 
take them by assault by battling agamst them. The men of the 
government were m a certain measure obliged to bridle it 
and oppose it and moderate the impetus, but all the same, not 
to suffocate it, or to dream of deviating it or to behave as 
though this impetus were non-existent When they repressed 
tumults and uprismgs, such as that of 1832 on the occasion 
of General Lamarque’s funeral and others that arose from 
time to time, and when they refused to mterfere in wars ren- 
dered impossible by the relations of France with the other 
.powers and groups of powers, they were only doing their duty 
to their country. None the less the tendencies expressed m 
these desires and m these incitations, and the others mani- 
fested m the longing for a republic, for social democracy, or 
even for commimism, however exaggerated and extravagant 
they may have been m their forms, were also addres'' 
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public good, were gcrma of life tbat ^cro cndcavoimcg (o 
break forth from the ground and open m the aunihine, and 
It was advisable to cultivate and educate therm A liberal got 
eminent is treasonable to Us own chorader and violates the 
iniimato law of its being if it is not a govemmoU for the 
acquisition of ever greater liberty, and m“cn the pohucal 
necessities that U has to bear m mind m its relations with the 
other states, and which oblige it to respect anUlibenil regime* 
and even at tunes to ally itself with them for international* 
ends and to allow them a free hand m their conservaliTC ami 
reactionary internal pobticg, do not justify the absolute de- 
sertion of the defence of liberty m ie world, whith u the 
animating principle of its life, a defence that must peniU 
even m occasional retreats, m temporary rcnunciatiocs, ever 
ready to advance agam and not only to profit by the course of 
events but to prepare it Otherwise the jiobcy of a go«re 
ment loses what is usually called its ^ch U, m the 

last resort, the Lae of a people s hiitory 
The men of the July (^vemment, on the contrary, coaifd* 
cred liberty as a res condim and not perpetually condenda^ 
and the established regime os one that satisfied ibe demands 
of reason by dioosuig the golden mean between two extreme*, 
a mean, to tell the truth, that was not synthetic nor dialectidh 
that IS, mobile m its mo>'eraei«, but analytic and static tod 
imposing a goal on movement it was called a /uUe mi/ieu, 
and became an object of discsteem and satire This ngtJity 
of theirs was opposed by the equally rigid abitractions of 
radvcalim and lepubLcanwm with theic pccintcrU confidence 
m the facile methods of Jacobms and convcnlionaluts 
prepared inevitable revolutionary outbursts and fearful u^ 
beavals and a dark future. It did not come, as many fancicJt 
from a rare natural aptitude of the FrencJi people for fi« 
government but from historical conditions and one ** 
say, from historical experience and at dm same tunc fo® 
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historical inexperience. During half a century France had 
been flung from one revolution mto another, and from one 
dictatorship into another, from the revolution of 1789 mto the 
Jacobm dictatorship, from Thermidor to the dictatorship of 
Napoleon, and then to the restoration of the monarchy with 
a charter of liberty, and then to the overthrow of that mon- 
archy. 

She had been waitmg, hut always m vain, so it proved, 
^for this process to be closed, which was so different from her 
history and from that of her monarchy. These experiences, 
these vam hopes, mduced her to clmg, after so many fruitless 
happenmgs, to the regime that was established and which 
seemed likely to satisfy every temperate soul, and led her to 
look askance on innovations that might endanger it and let 
loose the revolutionary torrent. And inexperience or too short 
practice of free life had not yet permitted the formation of 
that sense of change and of continuity at the same time which 
the English people possessed, not mdeed by a gift of nature, 
but through historical development. So that there was too 
much fear of conflicts, too little consciousness of the strength 
derived from opposition and of the utility of the alternation 
of parties m power, too little persuasion of the necessity to 
refresh, gradually, mmds and spirits, and to renew the rulmg 
poLtical class. So these men, who were remarkable for their 
talent and their knowledge and their personal probity and 
their dismterested love of the state, rejected every demand 
for electoral reform that would have done away with the 
exclusive criterion of property, and opened a way for what 
^ were called the capacities. They even rejected the modest 
parliamentary reform directed towards diminishing in the 
chamber the number of deputies employed by the state and 
therefore dependent on the Government or lookmg to the 
Government for assistance in their careers. They did not wish 
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to or they were unable to raise and educate their opponenu 
and successors. 

Men like P£ner, Mol6 Thiers, Guizot, and the others who 
presided over the vanoos cabinets differed from them not at 
all or very little, so far as regards tbe munulable presem 
lion of the existing order Thiers, for inAtan r^ had a Icm* 
perament very different from that of GmioL He was more 
individualiitic than the latter less keen on stale mierreotioo, 
more disposed to alliances with the radicals and less to those* 
with the Catholics. But Thiers, hk«% Gunot, recognized noth* 
mg outside of the ‘Tegal country” abhorred the principle 
of the “sovereignty of the people” — which after all has s 
moral, if not a juridical, truth of its ovm. In 1840 he caused 
the bill on electoral reform to be deferred and again in 
1845 when he was allied with Barrot and other radicals, he 
persuaded his allies to postpone it, and the ‘coruUtuUonsl’* 
opposition of his party and of his allies made a feeble sod 
uncertain show of ils^ Similarly m the other branches of 
the legislature and the adminiilration, this hesitation to Uir 
the waters and to arouse discontent in the electoral hod) 
dominated, whether it was a (juestion of dcbt-con\cnion or 
of tariffs or even of slavery m the colonics. Hostile as they 
were m the first years to the clencals and the JcJuiU, they 
soon mclined towards respect for religion as a bulwark of 
social conservation and for God as the best policemaa i 
Napoleonic doctrine, but one that had been rejected with 
contempt a generation ago by Benjomm ConitanL In 1833 
Guizot granted freedom to the Catholic eltmenta^ Khooli, 
for he was willing that the lower cloucs should bo educated^ 
m this way and asked only that hi^er education, m which 
the ruling class was to be fonned should remain indcpcndccl 
and lay And in the followmg years, Moli contented Mon 
talembcrt and the Catholics or liberal clericals more gc^ 
crously until the tumultuous conflict occurred between the 
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Jesuits and the university of the Quinets and the Michelets. 

Foreign policy, which had been prudent enough, became 
timid and conservative, like domestic policy. Although in 
1837 Mole still announced his hatred of absolutist regimes 
and pity for the nations that know their own strength so little 
as to submit to them, the French Government actually ac- 
cepted all that the absolutist powers desired and ended by 
detachmg itself from England and turning towards Austria. 

J And smce Louis Philippe, who had gradually, with great 
shrewdness and finesse, freed himself from the politicians 
who annoyed him or had turned them into instruments of 
his own, handled foreign affairs personally, this policy as- 
sumed more and more the character of action directed to- 
wards the sole end of mamtammg the House of Orleans on 
the throne. If a closed oligarchy, with a very restricted elec- 
toral basis, kept the Government for itself and excluded from 
It by far the greatest part of the French people, this very 
oligarchy was, m reality, overwhelmed by an extra-parlia- 
mentary power. It was m vain that parliamentary coalitions 
were attempted in order to remove this personal power, and 
m vam that Thiers concocted the doctrine that “the kmg 
reigns and does not govern”, it did not pass mto French prac- 
tice, whereas about the same time it was bemg thoroughly 
carried out m England. The ardour, the courage, the impetus, 
the faith, that had animated the liberals in the years of the 
restoration, were gone; of the Doctrmaires, such as were not 
dead had grown, as it were, cold and spent, almost as though 
It were not possible for men to sustam in their mdividual life 
' two great struggles, one after the other, and as though they 
had worn themselves out m the first. Royer-CoUard, who had 
drawn to one side, no longer recognized his pupils of times 
past, could not brmg himself to accept the things that he 
beheld, and denounced the “sly attacks on liberty,” the school 
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of “immorality” that had been opened the policy “devoid of 
all greatness,” and the “sleep without a drcatn” m xhich 
Franco was sunk. 

And if this monarchy and its mode of government icqulrtd 
the sobriquet, which it has kept, of “bourgeois,” the reason 
does not lie, as the matenoliks of history theomc, m ihe 
economic and schematic nature of every govemment, hat in 
this very lack of political vilalily, which allowed the fons- 
groond of the picture to be filh^d by the economic mleresU « 
of the higher bourgeoisie, the financiers and hankers, who 
alone had consistency and visibility It is impossible to uf 
of a government which accomplishes a true pohucal task that 
il IB anstocraUo or bourgeois or lower middle-class, becsose 
It includes of necessity these and all the other classes and 
rises above or tends to nse above all of them, as can be seta 
if the English governments are brought mto comparison. Tbo 
impression that the July monarchy made m this regard was 
the same m men of the most diverse ongm. With his pen 
dipped m poison and gall, Karl hlarx described it as “a stock ' 
company for the exploitation of Frances national wealth, 
whoso dividends were divided among ministers, chamhers 
two hundred and forty thousand electors, and their follovdog 
and Louis Philippe was their director o true Robert hUcoire 
on his throne.’ But not very differently, that careful and jint 
gentleman, De TocqueviIIc, thought that posterity would per 
haps never know “to what degree the govemment of ihu 
period towards its decline, proceeded like an industrial com- 
pony in which the operations are tamed out foe the bcaehw 
that the members can derive from them ” And Ernest Roua, ^ 
when ho recoiled those limes and those men, judged that 
generation c^cr entered into hfctory with more inexjd co^ 
cepU of its own duties and with so few ideas concerawg 
ends to be aimed at, and at the same time with such a 8^^ 
as to cause it to fling jikU upon life as upon a prey ” In uw 
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midst of the country’s prosperity and the accumulation of 
wealth, there was a feelmg of emptmess. With the aristocracy 
vanquished, the people held back, the directmg class without 
any opposition in its midst, m spite of the brilliant minds 
that filled that assembly the oratory of the parliament was 
aimed at nothmg and wound around itself “Our great ora- 
tors,” remarked De TocqueviUe, “were considerably bored 
at listenmg to one another and, what is worse, the whole na- 
^tion was bored at listening to them ” Boredom. Lamartme 
launched his motto, which expressed the common attitude: 
“France is bored.” 

To be sure, discontent was rife m the other classes, in the 
petty bourgeoisie, m the peasants and part of the mdustrials , 
the National Guard was mainly recruited from the lower 
middle class and offered no guarantees m case of uprisings; 
juries had more than once, as a protest, acquitted persons 
accused of political offences; the ideas championed by the 
democrats did not obtam that minimum of satisfaction to 
which they were certainly entitled. But if the rulmg class 
accomplished no political action, the opposition too was vague 
and confused and disorganized. To the unsatisfied need for 
political progress was added the unsatisfied sentiment of na- 
tional amour-propre, of greatness, of la gloire of France. This 
was not only unsatisfied but offended as well, especially m 
1840, when France suddenly beheld herself isolated and hu- 
miliated in the Egyptian question, in her policy of support 
to Mehemet All, and obliged to submit to what England had 
s ^arranged in her separate agreements with Austria and Rus- 
sia. The Napoleonic cult, which m the precedmg generation 
had implied dislike of the restored absolute regimes and 
eagerness for liberty, now assumed this new meaning of long- 
mg for vanished mihtary power and glory; and the Govern- 
ment favoured it as an outlet for the imagmation that feeds 
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on memories, the King caused historical pictures to be 
for the gallery of Ver s a il l es , the statue of Napoleon returned 
to Its place on the column of the Place Ve^ome, jtg 
ashes of the Emperor were brought back to France and placed 
in the In va li d es, ■while Thiers, in a spirit of opposition to 
this very government vrithout glory, composed his Hutoire dts 
Consulct et de P Empire, And meanwhile, m the shade, the 
figure of the future dictator was fli« ummg shape, m the per 
son of that Louis Bonaparte who m 1831 had been with the ^ 
Carbonan insurrectiomsts m Italy and after the death of the 
Duke of Keichstadt was the head of the Napoleoiuc famOy, 
the pretender and m 1836 had published, almost by vray of 
a programme, hia book Let tddes napcliontervies, and twice, 
m Straaboorg and m Boulogne, had tried to raise France at 
the cry of his name. 

In 1847, while throughout Europe the waters were niing 
and the tempest was approaching, the Guixot cabmet, which 
m foreign policy wooed Mettemich and enjo>cd the hwuhty 
of Palmerston, obtained the rejection of the proposal for dec 
toral reform which had been demanded by the united oppo- 
sition withm moderate limits — by the increase of another two 
hundred thousand electors. Thus began the agitation, after 
the English model, of the banquets, which assumed a dis* 
turbmg aspect, although it did not trouble the Government, 
to whom the elections of the previous year had given a hig 
majority On January 27, 1848, that unwelcome and usy 
lieedcd prophet, De ToequevdSe warned ol the approath nj 
revolution, declared the necessity of electoral reform and _ 
other reforms In connection with it, but above all recom* 
mended and ciprcsied the hope that there might bo a change 
m **lhe very spirit of the Government.” 

The inertia and insensibility of the Government was pie* 
paring a revolution m France, and another of diverte nature 
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was being prepared by the activity and the enthusiasm that 
had been kmdled m Italy and in the other countries desirous 
of mdependence and liberty And the outburst of the two 
diverse types of revolutions and their mtertwmmg and mm- 
glmg, and the various outcomes of both types, were the events 
of the year 1848. 



VI LIBERAL NATIONAL REVOLUTIONS. 
DEMOCRATIC SOCIAL REVOLUTIONS 
AND REACTIONS 
(1848 1851) 


I N the connotatioD of common speocL and in the images tlut 
It avfakens, this dale, 1848 marks in the Erst place the 
complex of liberal national rcTolulioas that at tbu tune bant 
out m Italy (^rmany Austria, Hungary revoluuoo* iLii 
certamly received a strong impulse and new matenol from 
the Pans revolution of February^— by which the Ofleoni 
monarchy vros overthrown and the republic was proclaimed. 
But It would not be exact, either in the chronological or u 
the ideal seose. to attnbato their ongm and birth to this oat 
burst without qualification. In foct, as early as January 12 
Palermo had risen, demanding SiciLan autonomy and a par 
Lament and on the twenty ninth ol the same month the Kiog 
of Naples had granted a consUtulion, modelled on that of 
Franco of 1830 which was approved on February 1 sad 
opened the senes of the liberal constitutions of this year In* 
deed even earlier than this Italy, as wo have menlioncJ, had 
entered into n penod of ardour and expectation and reforms* 
and had ashed for and obtained numerous uutitutioas that^ 
prepared the liberal regime and the msurrectional allempti 
in Cabbria had supplied Europe with a sjmbol of liberty m 
the ^Colabnan hat,” which half a century before had b«n s 
token of reaction ond of Sanfcdist brigandage. So that, i» 
we wished to assign a chronological begimung to the 
100 
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tional-liberal revolutions of 1848 in any particular event, the 
most appropriate for this purpose would perhaps be the elec- 
tion to the papacy of Bishop Mastai-Ferretti The truth is that 
these revolutions were the prosecution of the movement begun 
m 1815, and the spread of the 1830 revolution to two peo- 
ples, the Italian and the German, m whom at that time the 
impulse had been hindered and repressed, but who had all 
the same not ceased to tug at the yoke and to continue the 
^attempt, or at least to desire and to strive; and to other peo- 
ples who at that time had remained tranquil and had later, 
in their turn, given signs of impatience and manifested the 
desire for innovations Under the ideal aspect, m short, the 
Pans February Revolution, notwithstanding a few similari- 
ties in psychological tone and a few comcidences of details, 
was far different in matter and m spirit from the liberal- 
national revolutions, and at once proceeded m a different 
direction. 

This year left a mingled impression of rapture, hallucina- 
tion, youthful folly, followed by an awakening and a return 
to reality and disillusion m its last survivors, from whose bps 
we have often gathered the smiling and yet melancholy ad- 
mission: “In that year, we had all lost our heads ” And on 
the other hand the pedagogico-political necessity for impart- 
mg lessons of wisdom by drawmg examples from the past 
has led many to stress the superficiality, the puerility, the 
hyperboles, the rhetoric, the theatricality, of which men were 
guilty at this time, and their scant reflection and prudence 
and their overgreat temerity and their credulity m miracles, 
- ^especially m those that were to be performed by speeches and 
laws and shouts and songs and wavmg of flags, although in- 
deed sarcastic satire and mocking jests have not dared to 
mmgle with these reproaches They have not dared because, 
whatever may have been the insufficiencies and the weak- 
nesses, and the errors that were committed, mankmd then 



VI LIBERAL-NATIONAL REVOLUTIONS, 
DEMOCRATIC SOCIAL REVOLUTIONS 
AND REACTIONS 
(1848 1851) 


I N the connotation of common speech and in the Images 
It airahena, this date, 1848, maria in the first place the 
complex of Liberal national revolutions that at this time bunt 
out in Italy (jermany Austria, Hungary revolodons that 
certainly received a itrong impulse and new material from 
the Pans revolution of Febmary— by which the Orliani 
monarchy was overthrown and the republic was proclaimed. 
But it ivould not be exact, either m the chronological or m 
the ideal sense, to attribute (heir origin and birth to this oat 
burst without qualification. In fact, as early as Janusiy 12 
Palermo had naen, demanding Sicilian autonomy and a pr 
liament and on the tiventy ninth of the same month the King 
of Naples had granted a constitution, modelled on that ol 
France of 1830 which was approved on February 1 »od 
opened the senes of the liberal constitutions of this year In 
deed, even carber than this Italy, as we have mentioned, had 
entered into a period of ardour and expectation and reformh 
and had asked for and obtained numerous institutions thai^ 
prepared the liberal regime, and the msurrecUoual attempts 
in Calobna had suppbed Europe with a symbol of bbeity m 
the “Calabrian Hat,” whitdi half a century before had been * 
token of reaction and of Sonfedut bngandage. So that »i 
wo wished to assign a chronological beginning to the OJ 
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and willingly biblical, such as that in Italy of the monk Tosti’s 
“psalters” and m France of the writmgs that re-echoed Les 
paroles d^un croyant by the ex-priest Lamennais; and prayers 
m the public squares; and gathermgs and clubs, where elo- 
quence agam flowed m torrents and the various proposals 
and opmions were fiercely and passionately discussed and 
applauded. All these exaggerations, these flaws, these errors, 
which later mcurred blame, were not restricted, as many 
' Italians think, to their nation, and were not worse there than 
elsewhere, because things went in the same fashion and dis- 
played the same physiognomy m Pans, Berlin, and Vienna as 
in Naples, Pome, and Florence. It seemed as though one and 
the same daemon were agitatmg the entire mass of Europe; 
and under this aspect 1848 was also one of those moments 
when the historical unity of European life, ordinarily con- 
cealed by the conflicts of the various states, leaps to the eye 
and seems to call for a political unity as well. 

^ Nor ought the antinational and antiliberal reactions that 
closed the process of these revolutions lead us to consider 
them as a failure or as a tangle of variegated experiments 
negative m their results and servmg only to mculcate the 
necessity for changmg ends and means. In a general sens e, 
every historical event is also a failur e, bemuse it never 
com es up to the ideal, which contmues to posit it s demand s 
^d tovoice Its criticism: — ancT if IT did not do so, history 
would cease. In the same general sense, the past is always 
an experiment for whoever operates m the present But an 
actual failure, m the particular sense of the word, takes place 
7 * /only when a principle is abandoned because it has proved 
to be fallacious or because it is worn out whereas the na- 
tional-liberal revolutions of 1848 confirmed their own prin- 
ciples, supplied them with new and better-suited forms, and 
thus bore them magnificently forward on the path of actua- 
tion. 
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went through one of those rare moment* m "whidi it is coan* 
plctoly filled with a happy confidence in itself and m lU 
future, when, growing greater m the punty of thi* yrft it 
hecomes good and generous, and secs brothers on every hind, 
and lovea them. Thus it was at the begmning of the revolution 
of 1789, which ttirred and thrilled hearts oU over the world. 

'■^Thus It was, and to a higher degree, in 1848, irhen fonnidabla 
obstacles, which had been assaulted in vain for more than 
half a century seemed to dissolve as if by magic, like the 
walla of Jencho at tbe sound of trumpets. The tide of en* 
thoaiaam enfolded and earned away everybody and cvai 
the enemies of yesterday, the ohnotioua absolute moatrehs, 
the ahhorred despots, the hated tyrants, no longer seemed to 
bo the same, either because (hey were earned away with the 
rest, or because, from calculation or instinct of>defeoce, they 
pretended to be so or because they themselves at limes 
not clear a* to which of these two orders of motive* they wets 


m reality obeying. The rnen who had been their InstrammU, 
often had and cruel mstramcnls, were generally spared or 
pardoned or set on one side and forgotten with the past that 


was vanishing 

Such, moreover, is the nature of liberal revolutions, which 
arc by no means eager to call for the hangman and the iho^ 
mg squad mild as they arc by nature and mclmed to be 
reconciled with their opponents. And such it proved to bo m 
the revolution* of 184^ as in the others that preceded and 


followed them. Students, intcllecluais, bourgeois, 
were their executor* and everywhere they opened 
ended amidst acclamations, the throwing of flower*, festnuiarJ 
frenned joy people embracing on the street who hilberta 
had not even known one onother and citizens taking up ana* 
as National Guards, parades of these new force* erirt 
of volunteers, and the outburst of newspapers, hfw i 
and posters m a style fuU of emoUon, solemnity. suhlimJiy» 
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and willingly biblical, such as that m Italy of the monk Tosti’s 
“psalters” and in France of the writmgs that re-echoed Les 
paroles d*un croyant by the ex-priest Lamennais, and prayers 
m the public squares; and gathermgs and clubs, where elo- 
quence agam flowed m torrents and the various proposals 
and opmions were fiercely and passionately discussed and 
applauded. All these exaggerations, these flaws, these errors, 
which later incurred blame, were not restricted, as many 
Italians think, to their nation, and were not worse there than 
elsewhere, because things went m the same fashion and dis- 
played the same physiognomy m Pans, Berlm, and Vienna as 
in Naples, Rome, and Florence. It seemed as though one and 
the same daemon were agitating the entire mass of Europe; 
and under this aspect 1848 was also one of those moments 
when the historical unity of European life, ordinarily con- 
cealed by the conflicts of the various states, leaps to the eye 
and seems to call for a political unity as well. 

Nor ought the antmational and antiliberal reactions that 
closed the process of these revolutions lead us to consider 
them as a failure or as a tangle of variegated experiments 
negative in their results and serving only to inculcate the 
necessity for changmg ends and means In a ^general sens e, 
every historical event is also a failur e, bemuse it never 
com es up to the ideal, which contmues to posit it s demand s 
^d to voice Its criticism: — an(F if it did not do so , history 
would cease. In the same general sense, the past is always 
an experiment for whoever operates m the present But an 
actual failure, m the particular sense of the word, takes place 
ronly when a principle is abandoned because it has proved 
to be fallacious or because it is worn out. whereas the na- 
tional-liberal revolutions of 1848 confirmed their own prin- 
ciples, supplied them with new and better-suited forms, and 
thus bore them magnificently forward on the path of actua- 
tion. 
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To bcgm with Italy, the standard under \vluch the rcro- 
lutionary process had been undertaken was the neo^uclpi 
idea of the independence and liberty of Italy protected by the 
wings of the Papacy, which, from an mtcnial to 

her unification such as Maduayelli bad defined once and lor 
all, and from a natural opponent of the liberal concept, 'uoold 
tom into, and did already seem to have turned mto, the au* 
thor of and ctKipcrator with both. In these first monlhi a 
young philosopher mspired by Hegel, Silvio Spaventa, wii 
still hunting for arguments to think the unthinkable, and told 
that the abstract infimte of the Church and the living inflntte 
in nationality and the state, the infimte of religioa and the 
infinite of aoaety by the work and action of a “man held to 
be infallible** had recogniaed one another m their nmcy la 
the unity of God “who reigns m the intellect and the heart 
as m His own heaven which most participates in Hu light 
But this ambiguous reconciliatioD, if it had surroonded the 
Italian outbreak with a rosy light and had penmUed U to 
gam ground with greater ease, was obbged, when put to the 
test of concrete politica, to imveil its irrcmediahlo contradic- 
tion. For the moment, it was still valid for the outburst of 
the revolutions and amidst cncs of “Kipo Pto nono/** the 
King of Naples was Induced to grant the revolutionary Jc 
mands, and m this disposition of minds and spinU, and wuh 
the additional shock of the events m France, vrero granted 
the constitutions of Turin of Rome, of Tuscany Later with 
the further ahocic of the Viennese revolution, the Milanese 
rase and in five days of figfalmg obbged the vlustrian annjr 
to withdraw and to abandon all Lombardy, Vcnclta pro-, 
counced herself a republic, Chorle* Albert crossed the Ticino 
and declared war on Austria, the Pope allowed hit troop* to 
advance to the frontier the Tuscan unucrsUy battalion 
other legions of volunteers went off to fight, and la>t o a 
the King of Naples allowed an army corps to move toward* 
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the valley of the Po, under the orders of the old republican 
of 1799 and Carbonaro of 1820, Guglielmo Pepe. Charles 
Albert’s distrust of republican France, especially because of 
her aims on Savoy, the remembrance of the way m which 
the Directory and Bonaparte had treated Italy, the effect of 
Mazzmi’s preaching, and the courageous impulse of the Ital- 
ians caused every proposal of foreign alliances and foreign 
aid to be set aside at once, and called forth and made pop- 
' ' ular the motto: Italia fard da se.” 

But the msoluble knot was already revealed m the awk- 
wardly put-together Roman constitution of March 14, a 
hippogriff, which tried to combme the vote of the chamber — 
merely consultative, moreover — ^with the veto of the body of 
cardinals, the freedom of the press with ecclesiastical censor- 
ship. So that when it became necessary to declare war on 
Austria, on April 29 the Pope, without the knowledge of his 
mmisters, pronounced the allocution which remmded those 
who had been pleased to forget it (and one might even say 
himself as well) that the head of the Catholic Church cannot 
take up arms for one people against another people equally 
Catholic. There followed rapidly the corollary that the Cath- 
olic peoples and states were called upon to support him 
agamst any people that might rebel agamst him and threaten 
the security of his temporal power, as was seen m the foUow- 
mg year m his summons to the Austrians, French, Spaniards, 
and Neapolitans agamst the Italians m the Papal States and 
in Rome It was the collapse of neo-Guelphism, notwithstand- 
mg the journey to Rome undertaken m the foUowmg month 
^ '-by its inventor, Gioberti. And with this collapse, the Italian 
movement was shorn of its origmal pomt of support m a 
historically existent power, such as the Papacy was. 

Charles Albert, who also had drawn force for his resolu- 
tion from the solidarity of the Pope, saw himself reduced 
to a solitary alliance with the national sentiment, without "ov 
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religious chnsm. Ho had already shninlc from ncgoliaiiiMa 
for a league with the other Italian princes, accepting tbor 
military aaaistancc but postponing all decisions conccming 
the future organuatioii of Italy until after the victory In- 
deed, if he had opened negotiations, at the bottom of them 
would have been found not agreement but disagreement. Per 
haps that is what combmed with his ambitions m penoading 
him not to open them. The mam question, m this future ar 
langement, was that of preponderance and hegemony, be* 
cause Charles Albert would most certainly not have been able 
to give up the fruits of victory, the power that would bare 
accrued to him from the amplification of the kingdom of Sir 
dmia into the kingdom of Northem Italy How could the Kmg 
of Naples, who felt hima^lf to be the peer and the nval m 
Italy of the King of Sordmia, have accepted this duequilib* 
rium, and the Grand Duke of Tuscany and the other minor 
princes have been able to resist the aitmction exerted by a 
kingdom of Northern Italy on the peoples of their states? 
And what would have been the condition of Sicily, vfhicb 
had decr ee d the downfall of the Bourbon monarchy and was 
looking for a new king and thinking of a prince of Saroy^ 
and meanwhile was running the nak of faJJmg under the rule 
or under the protectorate of England? 

With this refusal Charles Albert not only saved hU begeni* 
ony, but promoted it de facto thanks to the “fusion, 
claimed amidst many and violent contradictions, of Lo®* 
hardy and Venetia with the Sardmian state. It was m winl^ 
the plan for a league of Italian princes, which had failed u* 
the spring, was taken up ogam in the autumn of ibis 
(and at a very unfavourable moment, when tbo greater 
of them Vicn resorting to reaction) by Pellegrino Rossh 
minister of Pius IX and then by Gioberii the miDi>Ier o 
Charles Albert they did not c\cn succeed in making »t 
object of senous discussion The fedcraUvo congrci*, oroup« 
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together by Gioberti in Turin, was a conference academic in 
character, and the constituent assembly, conceived and cham- 
pioned by Montanelli, of representatives elected by the Italian 
peoples (an assembly that presupposed not only the possibil- 
ity of these popular elections but the power to impose on the 
prmces the deliberations of the assembly that would result 
from them) remamed in the air, although it was deliberated 
by the Tuscan parliament. On the other hand, the national m- 
"'surrection, the war of the people for independence and the 
republic — ^which Mazzmi always carried at the back of his 
mmd, although he had practically suspended it in order to 
leave free course to the royal war agamst Austria, and which 
he reiterated and proclaimed after this appeared to be a fail- 
ure — ^had no effect. 

Meanwhile Qiarles Albert, driven to an armistice, evac- 
uated Lombardy ; and m Naples, with the victory of the royal 
arms over the barricades of May 15 and with the recall of 
the Neapolitan contmgent before it had reached the fields of 
Lombardy, the reaction had begun, and with it the agony of 
the parliament and the constitutional regime, while the army 
was begmnmg to win back Sicily. In the ensumg year, the 
resumption of Piedmont’s war agamst Austria ended rapidly 
in the defeat at Novara. Tuscany, which had passed through 
a series of internal convulsions, returned to her Grand Duke, 
with a garrison of Austrian bayonets In Rome, which, after 
the Pope’s flight to the kingdom of Naples had set itself up 
as a republic, the French army set other competitors aside 
and intervened and gave it back to the Pope Last of all, 
- ^Venetia fell back under Austrian rule There followed express 
or tacit abolitions of constitutions that had been sworn to, 
political tnals before special courts, death-sentences and con- 
victions to the galleys, exile, pobce severity, denunciations 
and revenge, all that is called reaction with its familiar and 
monotonous phenomena. 
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The loM of all tliat had been ^on m the first Knlf of 1&18 
appekred to bo great in tho matcnal field. But aj regards lb« 
moral and political aspect, if a comparison had becD at 
tempted vnth tho pronoaa conditions of Italy, it would once 
more ba^ been ovident what advantages had been ga>n<^ 
throng these happeoiags. Italy had added to Us ideal patrh 
mony a treasure of recent feats, noble popnlar msurrectioas, 
wars conducted by national aimies, lemons of volimleen, 
tonous battles and others boldly fought, long defeocei of 
ciUe# besieged by Austrian and French arms tho "five days” 
of Milan and tho ‘‘ten” of Brescia, Curtatono and Montmuia, 
Goito, Home, Venice, and other dading memones of heroic 
undertakings. She looked with emotion and pnde on the fig 
urea of those who had fallen for tho national idea or »bo 
were living in readiness for the rally And ihe had woo the 
expenenco of the life of liberty, an expenenco that canjiot 
bo forgotten. ParliamenU and ministers and debates m the 
pobtical press had often proved to be up to the high Icrel of 
the thoughts the acbona demanded by ibis form of life. 
’Ihe word that was spoken m Piedmont after the last di** 
aster “We will begin agam,” lay m tho thmgs themselves, 
which uttered it m their mute language. In tho field of po- 
litical thought, no small benefit was derived from the sweep* 
mg away of neo-Guelphism which had done all tho good U 
could and whoso survival would have been bootless stubborn- 
ness. With it went the renunciation of the other opposu^ 
fancy of a war to be declared and fought by the Pcopk 
against tho foreigner and against the native pnnccs for w 
republic and ibcre arose at the same time a less prejudice 
attitude towards tho monoichical form, and also towards the 
possibility of alliances with foreign powers. What is more 
there had emerged a new and solid fulcrum for the resmap* 
tioD of liberal and national activity m an Italian ^ 
a proper odmimstration, and o heroic army that had shed 
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blood of its citizens to drive the foreigner from Italian soil, 
wlucb alone had preserved constitutional and liberal laws. 

Charles Albert, m spite of the contradictions and the flaws 
of his character, m not giving up the fight after the change 
in the Pope’s attitude, in not cedmg to the old raison d^etat 
that would have led him to come to terms with Austria (ready, 
at one moment, to leave Lombardy to him), m carrying on 
the war m 1849 under desperate conditions and certam of 
f defeat, safeguarded, it is true, his own honour and that of his 
house, but by so domg also bound the monarchy of Savoy to 
the cause of Italy and the liberal revolution, gave a new direc- 
tion to the problems concemmg the hegemony, the prepon- 
derance, and the unification of Italy, and, mvolimtarily and 
unconsciously, prepared from afar the conversion of the other 
problem, that of the Papacy and its temporal power, from an 
mtemational question (as it had been considered and treated 
in 1849 and as men still wished to consider and treat it m the 
years immediately following) to a national and Italian ques- 
tion Aifter Novara he drew to one side, abdicated, and went 
to die in voluntary exile. But the work that had been his and 
yet not his, that is, which had belonged to so many other 
wills that had contributed towards it, contmued its logical 
development. The leadership of the House of Savoy, its Ital- 
ian mission, was the thesis that the antimunicipal Gioberti, 
formerly a neo-Guelph, proposed and defended m his Rm- 
novamento; and the union with Piedmont, the slogan that 
began to circulate, was accepted by many who previously had 
entertamed a belief m the republic or had been autonomists 
and federalists, and who were jomed even by patriots confined 
m prison for life-sentences, such as the chief of the Neapoli- 
tan liberals. Carlo Poerio. 

A greater clarity m the terms of the pohtical struggle and 
a changed relation of the forces that were to conduct it to its 
goal were, although with less rapidity and " '^en- 
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■maged than m Italy, the resulta of the progress accomplished 
in Germany A constitutional basis, as we know, was not lack 
ing in several of her slates, although ncher m appearance 
than m reality hut (not to apeak of Austria) it was quite 
lacking in the greatest and most powerful of them all, m Pnu* 
sia. In 1848, as an eficct of the new hreexe wtis blowing, 
indeed of the impetuous wind, that was raging over Europe, 
where a constittitioa already existed it was revived, oikI when 
one was lacking it arose for the first timw. In Prussia ih 
omted diets were still sittmg when the Government was lur 
prised by the February Revolutiom Fredenck William l\ 
hesitated to grant the request for a constitution st first h 
limited himself to promising as he dissolved the diets, quad 
renmal sessions for them, and then, because of the growm^ 
excitement of the people, rcconvokcd them for the foUowmi 
month in order to consult them concerning a project for i 
constitution, and only on March 18 after the news of tbi 
Viennese revolution, did he publish a decree for the Iran* 
formation of Germany into a federal state with a prclimnmj 
representation of the assemblies of all the German countneSi 
and for the ontiapated meeting of the Prussian diets. Thu 
did not prevent bamcades m the streets of Berlin and a 
bloody conflict, which the King, when the royal arms had 
already gained the upper hand inlemiplcd wnlh a procUma 
tion to the people of Berlin, removing the troops from the 
city and submitting to the popular will la spile of ail ihb, 
in November of the same year, on the different outcome m 
the fall of Vienna ho reacted, and supporting ill the over 
radical proposals made by the deputies (such os that coo* 
cermng the formula of ‘‘the grace of Cod” and concerning 
nobility titles, and decorations) transferred and then dU* 
sohed the coostiluent assembly And on December 5 he 
granted of hb own accord a constitution not unlike that which 
^ emerged from the discussions of the assembly itself but 
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■which was followed by a restrictive electoral law, soon after 
to be modified m a still more conservative direction; other 
equally restrictive dispositions concemmg the press and po- 
litical trials; and a constitutional practice forever quibbling 
and hostile to the constitution itself. Similar treatment was 
undergone by the constitutions in other states, although it was 
only in a few, such as the notorious Hesse-Cassel, Hanover, 
and Mecklenburg, that the statutes were revoked and a return 
‘^was attempted to the laws of the good old times. 

Yet there remamed in Germany, after 1848, far more 
elements of constitutionalism than there had been before. 
And 'With the mitigation of reaction, practice was also to im- 
prove, although, especially m Prussia, always in the direc- 
tion of constitutionalism and not parliamentarism In Bavaria, 
Maximilian II had not the least desire to act the part of a 
despot, wishmg only to “live m peace,” as he used to say, 
“with his people,” and m 1854 he allowed himself to be in- 
structed m history by Leopold Ranke, to whom he put con- 
scientious questions of a political character. Ranke advised 
him and the other German prmces to maintam without yield- 
mg the form of government von oben, from above, as far as 
It was possible, but also to do all that was rendered necessary 
by the spirit of the times and the force accruing from the idea 
of national sovereignty, and not to abolish the parliaments 
but to modify them. The relics of feudalism too, tithes, hunt- 
ing-rights, seigneurial justice, and such things, which were 
swept away in this year, were never reintroduced, except in a 
few states and notably in the afore-raentioned Mecklenburg, 
where the law allowed landowners once more to beat their 
peasants and where, because of Lutheran zeal, the hecklmg 
of Catholics started agam. 

But the great effort in which the German revolution of 
1848 was summed up did not lie in the constitutional reforms 
of the separate states, but m the attempt towards unification 
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visaged than m Italy, the results of the progress accompluhcd 
in Germany A constitutioiial basis, as Imovr, was not lai 
mg m several of her states, although ncher m appearance 
than m reality, hut (not to speal of Austna) it was quite 
lackmg m the greatest and most powerful of them all, m Pni> 
Bia In 1848, as an effect of the new breeze that was blowing, 
mdeed of the impetuous wind that was raging over Europ 
where a constitution already existed it was revived, and whei 
one was lacking it arose for the first tune. In Prussia tb 
united diets I'^ere still gittmg when the Goveniment was iuj 
prised by the February Revolubon. Frederick William V 
hesitated to grant the request for a constitution, at first b 
limited himself to proousmg as he dissolved the diets, quaii 
rennial sessions for them, and then, because of the growia 
excitement of the people, reconvoked them for the foUowui 
month m order to consult them concerning a project for 
constitution and only on hlarch 18, after the news of th 
Viennese revolution, did ho publish a decree for the tmu 
formation of Germany mlo a federal slate with a prehmwar 


representation of the assemblies of all the German counlnei 
and for the anticipated meeting of the Prussian diets. Thi 
did not prevent barricades in the streets of Bcrlm and i 
bloody conflict, which the King, when the rojral arms hat 
already gained the upper bond, interrupted with a procIiiM 
Uon to the people of Berlin removing the troops from ihi 
city and suhnuttmg to the popular will In spile of all ibis 
in November of the tamo year, on the different outcome u 
the fall of Vienna, ho reacted, and supporting J1 tho over 
radical proposals made by the deputies (such as that cm 
ceming tho formula of "the grace of God" and concern j 
nobility titles, and decorations) iramfciTcd and then ifr 
solved the constituent assembly And on December 5 * 
granted of his own accord a constitution not unlike that ^ 
had emerged from the discussions of the assembly itself 
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treaty of union would be concluded between the two empires, 
the German and the Austrian. 

And so they went on to the final deliberation by which the 
imperial German digmty was offered to the King of Prussia. 
But Frederick William, who received the deputation of the 
parliament m Berlm on April 3, 1849, refused a crown that 
had been presented to him by a popular assembly and there- 
fore seemed to him to be soiled with blood and mud, reekmg 
- with revolution. He would never allow his divine right to be 
submerged and rebaptized m the will of the nation and to 
lose its “Borussism,” its Pnissianism, in Germanism, as was 
the tendency of the national-liberal movement. Differmg m 
this from the House of Savoy, which had, in the person of 
Charles Albert and later with his son and successor, experi- 
enced and overcome such repugnance, the Hohenzollem was 
surrounded by friends and advisers and mmisters and sol- 
diers who felt as he did. And, to mention one of them. Gen- 
eral Wrangel, scandalized, cried out, “Are we really to unite 
our sacred banner with the flag of the Mazzmis and the Kos- 
suths?” Now, upon this refusal, which was a negation of its 
ideal principle, and sounded not only highly offensive but 
almost contemptuous, the national Frankfort Parliament, if 
It had impersonated a political force, if it had possessed 
revolutionary spirits and adequate means, ought to have sum- 
moned to Its side the whole German nation to protect its 
dignity and its legitimate demands against the particular m- 
terests and the aristocratic decrepitude of the prmces, ought 
to have imposed its own deliberations and not even to have 
shrunk, m the last resort, from proclaimmg the repubLc. In 
a scattered way, this resoluteness to resist and the impetus to 
revolt were manifested m the insurrection of Dresden, which 
was put down after three days of hard fightmg, with the aid 
of the regiments sent by the Kmg of Prussia; m the less en- 
ergetic and more disjomted insurrection of the Palatmate and 
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of all of tliem by liberal and parliamentary thanlcs to 

a popular awembly If ihia had succeeded, not only would 
tbft constitutions of the acveral state* have been renewed 
thereby in form and m anhstaacc, but all German pobtocal life 
would have aasumed another bent This effort, called the 
Frankfort Parliament, was proposed in March by a littV un 
official mee ting in Heidelberg, and prepared in Frankfort in 
April by a gathering composed of men of letters, joumalula, 
political ex refugees, and members of the oppoution In thc^ 
vanoui German chamber*. Its members were elected by very 
Wide direct «affrago of all the population of Germany, and 
It opened in Frankfort on May 18. It turned its attcnlioo, 
under the presidency of Gagem, to discnssing, with loftiness 
of mtellect and plenty of learning, the best method* for imi 
fymg Germany Rising beyond the cdxcme proposals of the 
conservatives, who would have liked to leave to the pnnees 
and their govemmentB the decisions to he taken, and those 
of the democrats, who aimed at a federal repubbo on the 
American model, the moderate and more nameroat elements 
decided for the form of a constitutional and hereditary mom 
ardiy In the formation of this monarchical unity, and m the 
choice of the monarch to whom the leadership should fall, 
the German pobticians encountered difficulties lunilar to 
those which had prevented a league among the states m luly, 
and cijually insoluble. They had not only to overcome the 
reluctance or the hostility of the minor princes and of Pnissia 
herself, but also to decide whether Austria was to eoler iha 

future unitary order — cither with all her plun national H»cr ^ 

cigntic* or only with such a* were German — or wfaciher shtf^ 
was to remain outside, allowing the other iUlc* to poup 
themselves around PniMia. The first wa* called the /'higj 
German” soluUon, the second the “bttlo^rman.” In iho 
the latter prevailed, with the addiUonal declaration that * 
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dominant powers” and that it must “about-face.” These men, 
who first tried to effectuate and then disclaimed the liberal- 
national transformation of the German people, and substi- 
tuted for this ideal another and different one, did more harm 
to the political education of their people than even the very 
monarchs of the cut of a Frederick William IV, who never 
disowned his own vision of the past. It is to them that must 
be imputed the destruction of their own work, the absolute 
dack of affection and regret preserved in memory for the 
Frankfort Parliament, where after all such great proof of 
sound doctrme and lofty thought had been given, and, m the 
immediate future, the discredit mto which liberalism m Ger- 
many sank or remained as a political force or a source of 
political strength. We say in the immediate future, because 
the reasons for this stunted or delayed development, if they 
were undoubtedly not to be sought in a natural and racial 
conformation, yet lay m the ancient history of this people, 
m Its mediaeval history, and even in that of its religious and 
ecclesiastical reform. 

In rejecting the crown offered him by a popular assembly, 
Frederick William IV had maintained as belongmg to him 
and to his monarchy the imifymg mission attributed to Prus- 
sia, and made ready to actuate it m the only way that he con- 
sidered legitimate and dignified — m agreement with the other 
prmces. And so he drew up an agreement with the kings of 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Hanover, and after the withdrawal of 
the first, with the last two: the so-called Pact of the Three 
Kmgs, to which homage was paid by the imperial party 
; (which had taken shape m the Frankfort Parliament) in a 
gathermg, or post-parliament, held at Gotha in June, 1849. 
And when the two other kmgs also withdrew, Frederick Wil- 
liam IV tried to carry on by himself, and convoked for the 
ensumg year a parliament of national union at Erfurt But 
Austria, who meanwhile had beaten down the revolutions 
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Baden, iviit* was also pat an end to by the troops com 
monded by tbo Pnnee of Prussia in ibc sumving section of 
the Frankfort Parliament, composed of the members of the 
left, which tried to assemble and continue its deliberauons 
and issue its decisions, and was drmn foim the places where 
It met and m the end dispersed. 

But the greater part of the componcnls of this parlismcnt 
had gradually abandoned it, mid m May, 1849, its president, 
Gagem, with all the more authontaUve members, signed an"' 
act of renunciation and dissolution of the assembly These 
men, in tbo depths of their being, were attached to the old 
Germany of the prmcipatcs and extremely reverent towirds 
the King of Prussia For the most part they were savants and 
scientiftts and professors, by tradition iDchned and devoted 
to submission. Amiable people though they were m many 
ways, they were not the stuff retoIuUoDaries are made of 
And smee they were not such m their rntnuaic makeup, thrf 
were also unable to resist and to persist in the deliberaUoni 
adopted m their debates, or even to represent, by ibeir otth 
tude, a theoretical or even a mute protest and an appeal to 
the future For all or almost all of them changed their de* 
sires and modified even their cnlena of politics and history 
A notable example of this was given by Dioysen, who at this 
tune passed in philosophy from the theory of ethos to that of 
MadUf or power and m history, to the idolization of the 
lory of Prussia under the aspect of sacred history, os of • 
people or rather of a monarchy chosen by the fiord. To dus 
end ho did not even shrink from twisting and bending m his 
narrations the often unwilling reality of facts. Even vorse^ 
was heard from other philosophers and historians and soeo' 
lists from Stahl, for instance, the rector of the 
Berlin, who in an inaugural speech pronounced the 
that German science had been guilty of entering **1010 a ^ 
with the condition of cxiaiing th i ng s, and ugnaliy agauut 
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and humiliations caused the idea to rise in other German 
politicians and soldiers that the unifying mission of Germany 
was indeed mcumbent on Prussia, and that she must not let 
it escape her, hut that it was advisable to shake off alliances 
with the people, get rid of all romantic and mediaeval fancies, 
and return to the methods of Frederick or Machiavelli, which- 
ever name one might choose to give them. The Prince of Prus- 
sia had expressed this sentiment when he wrote m May, 1849. 

'^"^e who IS to govern Germany must conquer her, measures 
a la Gagem are no longer of any use. That Prussia is destmed 
to place herself at the head of Germany is shown by our en- 
tire history, but when and how, that is the point.” In a fashion 
very different from that of Italy, in Germany too the pro- 
gramme of the future was taking shape; and the experience 
of the three years from 1848 to 1850 and the shame of 
Olmutz made plain the only policy that sooner or later must 
be followed. 

_ . In the Austrian Empire the revolutionary process was as 
different from the Italian as from the German, because the 
prmcipal question was neither that of mdependence nor of 
liberty nor of state unity, but that of nationalities fighting 
one another for the mdependence and power of each and, m 
consequence, agamst the unitary state that gave the suprem- 
acy to one over all the others. Once, those nations or frag- 
ments of nations had lived together m peace, Lombards and 
Germans and Hungarians and Bohemians and Croats, with 
great devotion towards their common emperor, without the 
spirit of revolt of one nationality against the other, for none 
^ ^f them were felt to he foreign or could be called foreign. 
The oflBcial language was Latm and for non-official purposes 
everyone gladly used Italian, the language of Metastasio and 
of so many other men of letters who, like him and before or 
after him, adorned the imperial court. There had been only 
a little trouble under the reformmg and centralizing Joseph 
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and vara m her dommioru and kHo lud already m the Frank 
fort Parliament opposed the unpenal conslitnlioa, and had 
meant to »hovf her absolute disregard for that body by haYing 
one of Its member*, Blum, *bot for having taV/»n part m the 
revolutionary defence of Vienna, Austria, vvho in April had 
called her delegates home and had then exerted pressure on 
the three kings to mduce them to recede from the Prussian 
alliance, \n% resolved to proceed sommanly and, a* her mm* 
liter Schuiirzeaberg said to ^atnltr iTabord la Pjwe ct a 
la dtimohr tnsuxta ’ So that she seized the opportunity of the 
revolt of Hcsse-Cassel against us Elector (v^ho had violated 
the constitution) and of the conhict that had broken out be> 
tween him supported by Austna in his appeal to the old diet, 
and Prussia, w ho had caured her troops to mvade his country 
and she threatened war unless Prutsu wuhdrew In fart a 
small skirmuh had already taken place when Prussia gave 
W'ay sent her miairter Mantcuff^ to an iniemew viih 
Schw'arxeobeig xn Olmutz m iSovemher 1850, and recalled 
huT IxxMps. 

In the conference of Dresden she accepted the re*estah' 
bshment of the old federal coasumiion and of the dirt that 
was at the head of u aocordmg to the form given to U in 1815, 
under Austrian supremacy It was a disgrace, altbou^ oot 
all Prussian statesmen felt il as such, for many of them, o-t 
of haired towards revolutions, remained faithful devotees of 
\ustna II was fell ahore all by luch German patriot* as hid 
placed their hopes m Prussia. Their shame was increased by 
her renunoalion of her protection of German r igh ts in t-« 
duchies of tvhleswig and Holstein, whose cause the 
fort Parlumenl had considered a* ru t iaiul, aal for wh^ 
federal and Prussian contingents hid fought. BiJ now under 
the pressure exerted by &igUnd and Rua t i i , anJ because 
\u^tna s la J: of interest, these retunicd to ihcir earher^ao- 
dujoa under Danuh role. Bui iLa Tcry seiiucnce of fai.urei 
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and humiliations caused tlie idea to rise in otlier German 
politicians and soldiers that the unifying mission of Germany 
was mdeed incumbent on Prussia, and tliat she must not let 
it escape her, but tliat it was advisable to shake off alliances 
with tlie people, get rid of all romantic and mediaeval fancies, 
and return to the methods of Frederick or Machiavelli, which- 
ever name one might choose to give tliem. Tlie Prince of Prus- 
sia had expressed this sentiment when he wrote m May, 1849: 
^He who IS to govern Germany must conquer her; measures 
d la Gagem are no longer of any use. That Prussia is destined 
to place herself at the head of Germany is shown by our en- 
tire history; but when and how, that is the point.” In a fashion 
very different from that of Italy, m Germany too the pro- 
gramme of the future was taking shape; and the experience 
of the three years from 1848 to 1850 and the shame of 
Olmutz made plain the only policy that sooner or later must 
be followed. 

^ In the Austrian Empire the revolutionary process was as 
different from the Italian as from the German, because the 
prmcipal question was neither that of mdependence nor of 
liberty nor of state unity, but that of nationalities fighting 
one another for the mdependence and power of each and, in 
consequence, against the unitary state that gave the suprem- 
acy to one over all the others. Once, those nations or frag- 
ments of nations had lived together in peace, Lombards and 
Germans and Hungarians and Bohemians and Croats, with 
great devotion towards their common emperor, without the 
spirit of revolt of one nationality against the other, for none 
^^f them were felt to be foreign or could be called foreign. 
The official language was Latm and for non-official purposes 
everyone gladly used Italian, the language of cir 

of so many other men of letters who, like 
after him, adorned the imperial 
a little trouble under the refc 
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H with his endeavour to give the first place to the Geman 
language and German elements. But the Napoleonic wan and 
the romantic exaltation of nationality and the liheral lca\en 
had dbanged the general altitude, awakening the demand for 
independence m each of these nationalrtiea. It is true that 
the Hapshorg Lorrame empire, thankn to the hegemony of 
the German element, performed a civilizing function, if not 
towards Italy (vduch received but little aid, even m IcanunR 
to follow the new German thought, from backward and big~ 
oted Atistna, and found it more convenient to go tlroight to 
the fount or to make use of French mediation), undoul^ly 
towards populations like the Slavic, that were still uncultured 
and rude. But even thu function seemed to have come to an 
end, and the other attributed to it by the professors, of pro* 
Tiding with Its Imk an example of harmony and fraternity 
among the three pnnapal races of Europe, the Latm, the 
Germanic, and the Slavic, was precisely on idea such as might 
be expected from rhetoricians and profeasora. 

And that is what we must also bold of the theory pro* 
pounded by German publicuts and professors, that this ploH 
national state propnetary in character and origm, should 
act as a model and pattern for a future Europe, Nor was there 
much reason to hope that (his plun nationalism might giro 
birth by a process of slow tnmsfonnalion and without a deep 
upheav^ to something like a big Switzerland, not so much 
b^use It was too big as because this empire had neicr been, 
like Switzerland, a centre of active religious reform and a 
refuge for the victims of persecution m neighbouring coon* 
tries, nor with the exception of its Italian lands, had it 
ravaged and fertilized by the hurricane of the French Rd'o* 
Intion (not to mention that Switzerland itself had, of Utc, 
tw>n obliged to undergo the conflicts and tbo war of the Son* 
derbund) Its fate was, therefore, as Mazzini foresaw duM)* 
lution and its progress was the bcginnmg and ibo progress 
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of tins dissolution, ^vhlc]l alone could in the future be fol- 
lowed by a varying rcconiposition. There too in 1848 the 
revolution assumed a liberal aspect. And Hungary gave her- 
self a new constitution, approved by the Emperor, of a very 
democratic character, with a parliament that was no longer 
one of representation by clas'ses but formed by direct popular 
election, and wuth a respon^lble ininislry,of which Batthyanyi 
held tlie presidency and Kossuth was a member At the same 
lime, m March Vienna wa^ noisily agitated, Melternich re- 
signed and went into e\ile, and a parliament was summoned 
m tliat city of all tlie other states of the empire, which began 
Its sessions in July. But in Vienna liberalism had no ideal 
preparation; it was an inspiration of the times, the principal 
role was played by students and workmen and Poles and 
other revolutionaries come from ever> where, and so it passed, 
democratically and demagogically, from disorder to disorder 
and from excess to excess. So that when the parliament as- 
sembled, no more heterogeneous spectacle could be imagined 
than that of these deputies, so different in degree of civiliza- 
tion and scarcely able to understand one another. In fact the 
most concrete result tliat they were able to accomplish was 
the abolition of persisting feudal burdens (just as, moreover, 
m Hungary at tins time the serfdom of the soil was entirely 
abolished and the Hungarian clergy gave up tlie titlies that 
they were stiU collecting) . 

On the other hand, the nationalities of the empire did not 
all tend purely to independence, but some of them also strove 
to mamtain or to promote particular imperialisms, especially 
^the Hungarians against tlie Croats and the Rumanians, and, 
m different fashion, the Bohemians, who convoked a Pan-Slav 
conference, and, when they were cut short in their attempt to 
gam independence by the military force of Prince Wmdisch- 
gratz, gave vent to their hatred of the Germans by serving 
as the instrumehts of the house of Austria. This Hapsbu 
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policy for the moment saved the empire, by thus playing one 
nationality against the other, Germans and Croats agmiut 
Italiam, Bohemians and CroaU against rchellioui Vienna, 
Croats and Germans against the Hungarians, and by resort 
mg m order to dominate these last, to the Czar Mho helped 
them with the resources of the Russian army With the vic- 
tory over the Hungarians, and with her other vidoncs pre- 
vious to this, Austria re-cstahlishcd the aulhontntive state in 
the empire, withdrew the constitution that had been granted^ 
and formulated by the Emperor after he had dis- 

solved the par l ia m e n t of 1B48, and resumed m Germany sa*) 
in Italy her role of restorer of legitimate princes defender 
of order But the saymg of the Austrian poet that “Austria 
was m Radetzky s camp” ftuppUed at the same time on exact 
definition and a historical condemnation of this empire, for 
modem civiliiatioa cannot respect a stale that u a nulitary 
camp, which is founded solely on the strength of its army 
The refugees of Italy and Hungary m spite of the difiercnt 
tendencies of the two nations, were made brolbers by their 
common enemy and by their common exile, and awaited with 
confidence the total or partial dissolution of the empire, a 
dissolution that was substanliall) miUated m 1818 and that 
was temporarily stopped in its effects by the ensumg reac- 
tion without Its being able to remove the causes. 

In this year the Irish meditated a national uprismg the 
proclamation of the Republic of Ireland and separation from 
Great Bnlain. After the February Revolution the association 
called Young Ireland changed its character from literary to 
pohticaL It became necessary m April, to vole a law of safclj^ 
of the realm, m July to suspend hahw corpus and repress 
with seventy O’Bncn’s attempt at revolt. Famine raputc, 
theft, murder bloody conflicts between Catholics and Angll 
cans, did not cease on that account and concilutory meas- 
ures, assistance to the poor and drainage works proved to 
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be insufBcient. But except for this chronic aflliction, which 
was destined to drag itself on for a long time, England was 
able to look on at the revolutions of the Contment like one 
who watches the stormy sea from the shore: with a feelmg of 
participation but at the same time one of self-satisfaction and 
noble pride, expressed at this time by Macaulay in a famous 
page of his history. Qiartism gave out its last flare, which 
was consumed and went out with the petition, signed by sev- 
"eral million names, that a procession of a hundred thousand 
demonstrators attempted to present to Parliament on April 
10, 1848, but which was declared to be illegal m this form 
and, when it was submitted to the scrutmy of Parliament, 
ended in ridicule. In 1849 free trade reached full realization 
when the Navigation Act was abolished; and whereas through 
Its mstrumentality the cultivation of gram was greatly en- 
couraged m foreign countries and m the colonies, Enghsh 
traffic was greatly increased. The first world’s fair, opened 
in London in 1851, was the formal celebration of the new in- 
dustrial and commercial life that had been inaugurated The 
last opposition of the Conservatives fell in the Parliament 
and the elections of 1852. The old parties underwent a 
change, and now Disraeli and Gladstone were seen face to 
face for the first time* they were to lead the Conservatives 
and the Liberals for thirty and forty years. 

Belgium, where the government was held from 1847 to 
1852 by Rougier’s liberal cabinet and then by Brouckere’s 
coalition, was not even touched by the general revolution. 
None the less she reformed the electoral law, lowering the 
_ amount of property required, and mtroduced regulations con- 
cemmg parliamentary mcapacities, reforms that m France 
had been imprudently but constantly denied. And she at- 
tempted to regulate child labour m factories, which was pre- 
vented for the moment, together with the freedom of tra^^ 
unions, by the very powerful mdustrials. In neighb 
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Holland m 1848, the passage from the scnu-ahsolute to the 
constitutional regime was finally achieved with the formation 
of two chambers, representmg greater and lesser taxpayers, 
and the lower one chosen by direct suffrage. 

Equally untouched by insurrections, hut because of condi 
tions diametrically opposed to those of English life, was Rus* 
Bia Nor did Poland held by her iron hand, move cither 
although the Poles of Posen rose and fou^t the German 
and Polish refugees fou^t m all the revolutions of Europ 
sometimes at the head of their I^oos of volunteers or the 
regular armies. Ihe Czar bad said that the revolutionary tK 
would die doivn at the frontier of his states and so it di( 
Vigilance within the country was rigid and extremely leni 
live books that had already been censored were censorc 
again the circulating libnines were purged and repurget 
the chair of European pubbo law was removed from the uo 
versiUes, philosophical instrucuoo was restricted to logi 
philosophy and psychology and entrusted to professors ( 
theology, and classical instruction was almost entirely abo 
isbed Under this enforced tranquillity a generation of cj 
treme rebels was being prepared because the lack of c\xr 
liberty which hinders the formation of a culture that impln 
discernment and criticism turned the minds of students euhe 
to turbid day-dreams, mystical in origin, or to abstract on 
simplifying rationalism, or to a mixture and jumble of th 
tivo things it caused men to confuse the 111 understood, un; 
versal cxplanaticus of philosophy with practical programme 
and created the mama as was said then, for applying then: 

In addition if m Alexander I s day those who later hecaror^ 
the Decemhnsts used to read the works of Constant, Dc»tull 
dc Tracy, Bcnthara the new generation fed iiecrctJ) on the 
doctnnes of the matenalisU and the French ami German 
sociologists and ulopists. Russia s great question, which was 
the agrarian question, bccmed to stress commuaiim there m 
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preference to economic freedom and political liberalism, 
which were exceeded before they were trom; and the idea 
began to be formulated that Russia, unlike the countries of 
Western Europe, would shorten the path of history, jommg 
the communistic future because of her ancient agrarian com- 
munities, and thus skippmg the bourgeois and liberal era. 
But unfortunately she had also skipped the long religious and 
philosophical travail of Europe and the centuries of trammg 
m logically correct and rigorous thought and in criticism and 
caution, and all the cognate and complex experience, rich m 
humanity. Her mtelligentsia, as it was called, her cultured 
class, did not even suspect the finesse and the complexity of 
European intelligence Legal sentiment m Russia was weak 
or absent, even in the class of big landed proprietors, the only 
one of any importance alongside the immense number of 
peasants still tied to the soil. This made Herzen (who is re- 
sponsible for the theory mentioned above concerning the fu- 
ture of the agrarian communities) say that no country was 
so well ^tted as Russia for an mtegral revolution and for a 
radical “social regeneration,” smce all that was needed was 
a coup de force. 

Meanwhile, what counted m Europe was oflEcial Russia and 
her Czar, who was always m the vanguard m defence of the 
good cause In the course of the revolutions of those years, 
in which he had preserved his peoples from the contagion, 
he had sent his army to Austria to put an end to the Hun- 
garian insurrection, thwarted Prussia m her pan-Germanic 
ambitions, supported Denmark’s claims to Schleswig-Hol- 
^ stein, broken diplomatic relations with Charles Albert be- 
^ cause of his betrayal of legitimism and absolutism He had 
distributed eulogies and praise to all the men of the reac- 
tionary cause, from Wmdischgratz, the subduer of Prague 
and Vienna, and Filangieri, the subduer of Sicily, to Gen- 
eral Cavaignac, who, although an ardent republican, still p 
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scaaed m hi» cyca the menl of haviog beaten doini the Pan* 
8ian working men m the events of June, In thp midst of the 
general hatred of his tyranny and harahness, the femd it* 
ligious faith, the firm pobtical convKtioD, the ilraighlfor 
wnrdness, the loyalty, and the of Ciar Nich* 

olas — this last intransigent champion of the absolutist cause 
left among the prmces of the world — were often recogniitd 
oven by fua adversaries. None the less, the reactionary efficacy 
of Russia m Europe had dimmuAwl from 1815 to 1830 and’ 
from 1830 to 1848, although publicists were itiU concerned, 
even afraid, lest tbis vast empire tom loose miUions of armed 
men on tbo West m an Attila like mvasion. But before much 
time was to pass, this menaemg military power too vms to 
reveal the limits of its strength, and that effii^cy was to ^anlih 
altogether 

Although the revolutions of 1848 were almost completely 
lacking in anti*Calbolio and antiecclesiasUcal tendencies, and 
the clergy often took part m patnolio ceremonies, and men 
the Roman Republic, which had risen on the rums of the 
Pope 8 temper^ power was careful not to touch rcligiotu 
beliefs, os soon as the reaction began the Catholic Church 
hastened to offer and to give her own cO'Opcration, to divide 
the booty wntb the absolutist governments, to accept salanei 
and rewards for her services. And so an assembly of Aurinaa 
bishops m Vienna was seen to brand Jiberahsm as "impious 
and to qualify os ‘ paganism” the value attributed to nation' 
ality tbo ongm of which (so they claimed) was solely m the 
cbastisemcnt of God who di>ersified tho tongues of men 
the foot of the Tower of Babel Tho concordats negotiated s, 
by tho Church at this lime restored to her or gave her what 
It had seemed madness to hope for In that with Ausiru m 
18S5 wbidi was called a * pniUed Canowa," the state wiped 
out all the work of Joseph II gave up its placet and lU right 
to mlervcne in the Iramlng of the clcrg) and in the pctulltes 
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inflicted by the Qiurch, handed over to the bishops the super- 
vision of public and private schools, excluded all non-Cath- 
olic instructors from the gymnasiums and middle schools, rec- 
ognized ecclesiastical jurisdiction in all matrimonial ques- 
tions, m accordance with the canons and the findmgs of the 
Council of Trent, engaged itself to prohibit all irreligious 
books by every possible means; it granted absolute liberty 
for the foundation of new religious orders and associations 
and permitted the acquisition of property on their part, guar- 
anteemg the present and the future mviolability of ecclesias- 
tical property, and as regards all other cases concerning 
things and persons of the Church not expressly contemplated, 
submitted to the doctrine and the disciplme of the Holy See. 
Of an identical nature had been also the concordat of 1851 
with Spam, m which, furthermore, the Catholic religion was 
declared to be the only religion of the country. Those con- 
cluded with Baden and Wurttemberg were, because of their 
enormity, rejected by the respective chambers. In Prussia, 
Frederick William IV abandoned all the rights that the state 
had maintained over the Catholic Church and gave a free 
hand to her and to the Jesuits. 

At the same time, the Church took care to set far 
away from herself every suspicion of any compromise at all 
with modem civilization: the Jesuits founded a periodical 
called Civilta cattoLica {Catholic Civilization). The dogma 
of the Immaculate Conception (which assumed a reactionary 
tinge almost by way of exchange for the help given by the 
Madonna against the recent and successfully suppressed revo- 
^ lutions) was soon followed, in 1864, by the syllabus of the 
century’s errors, with liberalism as capital and fundamental 
among all those errors, and later by a council that decreed 
(what had already been foretold by these acts) the other 
dogma of papal infallibility. With absolute unconcern, men 
were canonized who had been inquisitors of ^ Office 
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and had for this reason acquired the peculiar odinm, m their 
histoncal significance, of the civilized world. Her exultatioa 
over the disasters that had overwhehned her opponents and 
the favour that she had found m the eyes of the goTenunents 
caused the Qiurch to hope that she might soon supplant Prot 
rstantism in Germany with the aid of the Jesuits and the so* 
cieties of Plus, St. Vincent de Paul, and St. Boniface. In Eng 
land, Lord John Russell defined os ‘^arrogant** the procedure 
by vduch the Roman cuna had institnted there twelve dioceses 
and an archbishop, and in 1851 a law, called the 'Hlle Bill, 
was passed to stop this movemenL The law was not applied 
and w/m the end abolished as not being m accordance with 
sentiments. 


For mdeed the possibUity of such arrogance and audaaty, 
her mdependent state, and in general her supexnatioiuJ and 
international power, or ultnunontane power as it was called, 
were derived by the Cathobc Chuich from nothmg but the 
naturo of the modem state and that liberalism from whose 
strength and from whose weakness, from whose life and from 
whose death, she, ivilhout scruple, in turn gamed her advan* 
tages. But the danger of this double game was perceived by 
such Catholics as Montalenibert, who in truth had played il 


hinnuy lf sometimes, but began to bo troubled by the growing 
unpopularity of the clergy and the^fircligious revolt that 
was smouldering in the minds of ihe'^ui/^ men, the mlellcc- 
tuals, and also the working men Ho hrandedsos “cynical the 
theory that was professed and practised by the (lurch and 

which he summed up m these words “When lam the weaker, 

I ask you for liberty because it is your principle, hut when 4 
I am the stronger I take it away from you, because ^ 
my principle. * He feared that at the next viciuituue 
would be blamed for this cynicism and treated with a not 
deserved seventy On the other band, notwithstanding 
practical capacay that she bad acquired through the disa 
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pline that she was able to give to the clergy, now relieved of 
state control and dependent only on her, notwithstanding the 
liberties and privileges that she enjoyed, the Qiurch gained 
no ground in the realm of the spirit. And she seemed to be 
takmg on more and more the aspect of a sort of mdustrial 
concern, which, accordmg to the conditions of the market, 
now makes big profits and extends the field of its production, 
now suffers losses and restricts its activity, waiting for the 
"market to improve. Her returns of prosperity were brought 
into relation with the periods of society’s mental and moral 
depression, and with the necessity that the governments may 
feel, m certam cases, for an alliance with the not always dis- 
tmguished forces the Church has at her disposal 

No matter how obnoxious and irritating and burdensome 
the reaction was in all the countries of Europe, no matter 
how much suffermg it created, and torments m its prisons and 
desolation of exdes, no matter how much anger and rage 
It aroused m the hearts of all, it was felt to be lacking m 
that seriousness which even reaction has if it is animated 
by an aged but still tenacious and deep-rooted faith that 
can be respected for its smcerity when it is guided by the 
mysticism, the fanaticism, the inflexible coherence of a Nich- 
olas I. Too much had been altered and realtered, sworn 
and forsworn, by monarchs and other absolutist leaders, too 
often had these kmgs and prmces been seen, at the windows 
of their palaces, in the streets, and m the churches, decorated 
with national and liberal cockades, flattering and cajolmg the 
revolutionaries, with good or bad will, followmg their paths 
-^^and persevermg m them. Too familiar was the news of the 
death of liberalism and of the national desires of the peoples, 
which was always followed by their rismg agam, younger 
and more vigorous than ever. The joy of these momentary 
triumphs was fleeting, and the rhetoric of these servile eulo- 
gies was quickly silenced. The spirits of the vanquished were 
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not diBCooraged, and their faith m the future kept them eager 
and ready for action, the hour for •which ■would itnke at no 
diBtant tunc. They did not feel alone or overwhelined la the 
■world, because the consciouanes* of European anlization wa* 
never felt more keenly than at this moment, nor was Europe i 
opinion eTOr more concordant and active. Its principal centre 
was E n gla n d, who did not shut herself up m the egoism of 
her firm liberal structure, ekborated through the cenlories, 
and of her secunly and prospenty, but made use of her po- 
litically happy conditions to speak and work m favour of the 
liberal cause against absolutism. Her cities offered hospitality 
to refugees from the coontnes wilting under reaction, who 
formed their national and international dobs there. Her 
writers and pnblicists attacked and discredited these gorem- 
ments and covered them with blame and fgnomuiy Pnvate 
Engbah citizens provided agitators and conspirators with 
every kmd of assistance. The croivd hailed Kossuth and fol 
lowed General Haynau, the *Tiycna of Brescia and Arad,” 
with imprecations and worse when be dared to visit London. 

Palmerston ■who had furmshed arms to the Sicilian rebels, 
m office continued undismayed his demonstrations against 
the authonianan regimes of all countnes. Once bo was 
blamed for this behaviour by Peel to whom this function 
of judge and mentor of foreign governments seemed cxcc*- 
sive, but he ■was greatly odmired ond applauded by the 
English people, who ga>o him the sobriquet Lord RrebranJ. 
Ho followed up hu demonstrations of opinions and wonli 
with deeds, and made the emperors of Russia and Austria toe 
the mark when they asked Turkey to hand oscr the rcsnlo-^ 
tionaries that had token refuge on her territory, and although 
ho was unable to avoid offermg a formal apology to die Au^ 
tnan ambassador for the treatment that Hajiiau had rcccn 
at the hands of the London populace even on this 
be did not refrain from showing how much lie loathed 
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man. Gladstone addressed to the cabinet mmister Lord Aber- 
deen his letters on the Bourbon government m Naples, send- 
mg broadcast through the world the name that had been given 
It — ^“negation of God.” It was not without justification, there- 
fore, lookmg at history from above, that Gervmus, m hisv^ 
Einleitung in die Geschichte des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
published m 1853, exhorted men to curb all impatience and 
to preserve the livmg certamty of a not distant relief. He 
-^‘ showed that absolutism was fallmg back more and more on 
the defensive, which was showmg greater and greater weak- 
ness, and he scattered the gloomy fancies of pessimism, which 
even then was discovermg signs of the “decadence of Europe” 
— of that Europe so rich m mtellectual and moral lights, in 
addition to economic productivity, and whose greatness was 
not any longer m smgle personalities but m the diffused and 
growmg civilization of the multitudes, and whose history was 
therefore not any longer biographical and confined to rulers, 
but a history of entire peoples. 

^ In one country alone the collapse appeared to be serious 
and the retrogression of the liberal cause to be undeniable, 
because it seemed as though the fruit of more than sixty years 
of history had been lost and a regime of liberty destroyed 
that had not been enjoyed for a few months only but asserted 
and deepened and widened durmg thirty-five years: m 
France. Here the short-sighted conduct of the Orleans mon- 
archy and Its mmisters, in not permitting a modest or gradual 
enlargement of liberty and the extension of the franchise to a 
greater number of citizens, had provoked the revolution and, 

^ --.jwith the fall of the monarchy, the proclamation of the Re- 
public and, with the Republic, had opened the gate to democ- 
ratism and demagogy, which went back to the traditions of 
the Jacobms and the conventionalists, and were thereby im- 
perilling liberty itself. And smce the democracy that was en- 
termg upon the scene, unlike that of former times, did not 
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encounter a feudal system to be extirpated and an anrtocncy 
to be aboliflbed, nor even a threatened restoration of abwlut 
lao, and vros not offered the glory o£ a Europe to be awak 
encd and urged on to rcvoluuon because Europe vas tiready 
awake and gtirnng of her own accord, all that was left to do 
was to ffU its own emptiness and nourish Us impctuousncss 
with the confused idea of a radical reform of society w lU 
economic and civil regnlatioiis for the happiness of the Peo* 
pie and, with all its loathing of communitm, to present itself' 
as social democracy and social republicanism. After so much 
talk about communism and socialism during the last twenty 
years and sudi great deaue that had been excited to actuate 
It altogether or in part, in one way or m another, and In any 
case to try it out, U inent^e that the revolaUon m 
France should attempt this experiment, and already m l&i2 
Lorenz von Stem had prophesied it with certainty 

In other countries of Europe loo, danng the course of the 
events that we have been describing, democracy of a Jacobm 
and soaal or sociabstic bent had shown lU face here and 
there, from Umo to tune in Italy in Austria, and lUU mote 
m Germany where in April, 18^ it aUempted a first uwur 
rection m ^den. And with its untimely and cxces«\c claims, 
with its provocative and at the same time feeble methods, it 
had contnhuted to detach those who feared a catastrophe from 
the liberal regimes and to reconcile them with the reaction* 
aries, and had supplied these with opportuniUca and facilities 
which they did not hesitate to snatch In this way they helped 
to return to their scats rulers like Ferdinand of Naples, Leo- 
pold of Tuscany Frcdenck William of Prussia, and Francis^ 
Joseph of Austria and won toleration in Spam for the 
torship of Narvaez and Bra\o-MunUo But m general whcfc 
the struggle centred around national mdcpcndcncc and unity 
and constitutions, the liberal parties prevailed, varioudy If® 
pered and stressed, and the defeat was duo not to solicilu 
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for social conservation, but to adverse fortune in battle and 
to political and military strength, which was still m the hands 
of the absolute monarchies. 

In France, on the contrary, this poorly filled emptiness of 
pohtical concepts, which was not only denounced by conserva- 
tives and moderates, but placed m the pillory by Marx with 
his satire on the word “People” that was its exponent, had at 
j^ts side the passion of the working population of Pans, which 
for years had been mflamed m the expectation of a social 
palmgenesis, had shed its blood m July, 1830, and had come 
to the conclusion that the common victory had benefited an- 
other social class. Since then it had tried its hand at more 
than one uprismg and now, m February, had agam fought 
and conquered, and did not intend to be once more cheated 
of its efforts and disappomted m its hopes. And if the com- 
munist theories, in their logical foundation, do deserve the 
accusation of materialism, these workmg-men were not ma- 
, ^ terialists. It is true that they were spurred by a human long- 
mg for a better mode of life or even by the need for food 
and the lack of work, but they were also profoundly moved by 
an ideal of justice and happiness, for which they were ready 
to give their lives This was an ideal that they were to prove 
unable to translate into vital institutions and acts leading up 
to them, into facts or into a serious political programme; 
and It was still less within the abilities of the men whom the 
revolution had carried to the head of the government, least 
of all of the noisiest among them, the social democrats But 
no one was willing to confess this incapacity and impossi- 
^ ‘-^bility, and m the first week it was not necessary, because even 
in Pans the psychology of 1848 was reigning, and enthusiasm 
overwhelmed all men and carried them away. The young, 
says a contemporary, were absorbed m the pleasure of feeling 
themselves to be free, and “ils marchaient d*un air insoun 
dlun pas degage et leger”: joy and confidence f' 
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position to generosity, to reciprocal conceuioni, to agrcmoit 
and harmony So the ng^t to ■\rork was proclaimed the work 
mg men consented to give up the red flag and accept the tn 
colour, a commission of irorkmen was injtfitiitff] ^ cstah* 
lished, the ateliers nationaux were opened, the aholition of 
taxation was promised and m rapid succession came humom 
tanan laws, the abolition of the death sentence for polMiH 
offences, of corporal punishment, of imprisonment for debt 
and universal suffrage m one bound raised the number or 
voters from two hundred and fifty thousand to nine million. 

But soon men realized that they were moving m a vrorld 
of imagination and dreams, and that they could not go on 
indefinitely m this phantasmagoria. The commission of work 
men drew up on paper a pacific social revolution, vrhich 
a ministry of labour was to execute, transforming the state 
mto a great manufacturer, which with the products of its ohd 
concerns was to buy up privately owned factories, create co* 
operative agricultural colomea, ensure work to all, sell goods 
at cost except for a mere mcrease of fi>*e per cent, and so on. 
The ateliers nationaux m no way resembled a serious eco- 
nomic enterprise and did not even answer to the ideas of 
Louis Blanc, but resoU-ed themselves into a mere eipcdicnl 
for the temporary occupation of unemployed i^orkmeo m 
unrequested or useless or scantily useful labour, and there- 
fore at great and unproductive expense. And the number of 
those who crowded to them and who could not be rejected 
multiplied from one month to the next. The popular 
papers seemed to have made up thoir rauids to frighten a 
those, and they are never few who love their own tranquilliiyj 
und behold rapme rape fire, and a nun of blood m c^ery 
outpouring of big words. But the men who were in 
lacked the ability to create fonns, and means to actuate what 
was capable of actuation in the social-democratic denumJ* 
and to set unsurmountable barriers agahul all the re*t, re* 
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storing order and leading people back to measure and com- 
mon sense. They followed every impulse aimlessly or avoided 
commg to any decision, and prolonged the mad whirlpool of 
hopes and ambiguities, mcapable as they were of unravelling 
the tangled skein, and so left the solution to the course of 
events. 

The solution did not make them wait long, and since Paris 
and the Parisian workmen were not all France, and the course 
^ - ^at events had taken was not pleasant and gave no promise 
of good to come to the greater part of the population, and the 
peasants m particular could ill support the mcrease m land- 
tax, which fell mainly on their shoulders, the elections by uni- 
versal suffrage of the Constituent Assembly (elections that 
the Parisian extremists, who scented the wmd, had attempted 
to postpone) returned a chamber preponderantly conserva- 
tive or moderate; and, smce a chamber of this sort was not 
welcome to the working masses and their agitators, on May 15 
the crowd mvaded the assembly and tried to disperse it with 
" " violence and to proclaim a new provisional government. The 
movement did not succeed, and led to the arrest of Blanqui, 
Barbes, and the other communist leaders. The next step was 
to face the calamity and danger of the ateliers nationaux, 
where there was no longer any work and no one knew how 
the unemployed and the idle were to be paid, although the 
wretched daily wage had been cut m half The vote decreemg 
the suppression of the ateliers nationaux unchamed the battle 
of June m the streets of Pans against the rebellious workmg 
masses, with desperate rage on both sides, and ended with the 
j^loody defeat of the workmen, sealed by death-sentences, im- 
prisonment, and deportation 

But not even this ended the revolutionary process and be- 
came the beginning of a stable organization of a republic 
such as might guarantee the greater liberty demanded m 
earlier years, the failure to grant which had caused the down- 
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fall of the Orleans monarchy The fear aroused by the cvenU 
of June had been great, and, vfhen the danger was passed was 
felt to have been oven greater, and a still louder cry of alarm 
was raised for the defence of the home, women, rifldren, 
property, morals, religion. Once mote the Chuni and the 
pnests were looked upon with less hostile eyes, they were 
seen as a safeguard of order, their control was accept^ owa 
more, and the children were sent to their schools. The more 
the democrats, or Montagnards, as they were called, insisted 
in their threatening demands for social reforms and m their 
turgid phraseology the more the con5ervatt\'0 and modewle 
groups clung together and reactionanes of every sort, cler 
icals and legitimists, grew bolder and all the more, amidrt 
these exasperated facUona — one of which, the champion of 
the social order felt more and more sure of lU strength every 
day and resolved to make use of its stresgtlH^did the pos* 
sihility of liberal mediation diminish. This could and shoald 
have been attempted, but without hope, as at the oothurtl of 
a disease that one tries to arrest even though one knows that 
in any case it will have to run its entire course. 

When the labours of the Constituent Assembly were coded 
and the election of the president of the RepuhUc by direct 
and universal suffrage was undertaken, the success, by an 
immense majority of voles, of Louis Napoleon against the re* 
publican Cavaignoc showed that the revolutionary process 
had already begun to be converted into its opposite, rcacUofl- 
During ihw years France, without any peace at borne and 
reduc^ to irapolence in her foreign relations during the revo- 
lutions on the Continent, gained no credit either among ih^ 
peoples or among the govemmeaU, and exerted no mfluen^ 
whatsoever And her solitary ond inglorious undertaking, iw 
expedition agamfit the Roman Republic, was rendered obli 
galory by the absolute necessity not to let Austria interred 
alone m Italy, and, at the same ume. by her intcnul weak 
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ness — to such a degree that, in order not to arouse discontent 
in her o^vn clericals, she had to allow tlie Pope, whom she had 
brought back to Rome, to reject every suggestion of reforms, 
fall back into his oivn wetched forms of government, and 
rule even worse than before, almost as tliough he wished 
to defy and mock the French democrats The latter, irritated 
by that expedition which had been ordered by tlie Prince- 
President and tlie cabinet against tlie vote of the assembly, 
rebelled and called upon the people to rise, which it failed 
to do; and this was the defeat of tlieir party, depriving it of 
Its chiefs, who escaped by flight But the conservative major- 
ity of the assembly, altliough it voted a series of restrictions 
concemmg associations and newspapers and martial law, re- 
opened the door of the schools to the clergy with the Falloux 
biR, and m practice had abandoned parliamentary procedure 
by continually increasing the power tliat the Prmce-President 
claimed as the chosen candidate of the French nation, still 
allowed constitutional law to survive m the assembly. But 
this last liberty could not continue, because it was not con- 
ceded by the Prince-President, had lost the esteem of the 
public, who looked upon it with repugnance, and when in 
danger would not be defended by tlie public will/Xhe Coup 
d’etat of December 2, 1851, was foreseen, expected, and even 
feared, but not opposed. It was not the ruse of a tyrant vio- 
lently seizing hold of a reluctant people, but rather a surgical 
operation that brought to light what France had formed and 
nourished m her body during those four years of democracy 
and antidemocracy: the Empire of authority, with tliat com- 
^ plex of laws and customs which are the same in all authorita- 
tive regimes, whatever their origin or occasion may be, and 
which are reduced to the simple operation of binding hands 
and gagging mouths m order to impose their oivn unilateral 
will 

And identical with those which follow the termination of 
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every liberal regime (and vrludi it is useless to deaenbe m 
detail, for Tacitas has once and for all analyzed and rendered 
m class i cal prose the mere in serviimm) were the effects 
then seen in France acclamations, flattery, voluntary sem- 
tude, perjury, the rapid conversions of heated democrats — 
which would have been comic if they had not been humih 
ating — mental restnctionB, compromises, and fears and ter 
rors and desertion of fnends and cowardly denunciations, 
inscnsibibty to the violation of justico and to daily wroags, i 
the pretence of not seeing and not knowing, m order to silence 
the pangs of conscience, what everyone saw and knew per 
fectly well, ignorance concerning the conduct of pohlic af 
fairs with accompanying and ceaseless whispering of scandals, 
supme applause for every statement or assertion commg from 
above and at the same tune mcredulity for all news of an 
official character and, m the midst of this general tuDidily* 
the boldness of the bold m taking fortune by storm, the readi 
ness to seize private advantages or to satisfy pnvate hates 
under the semblance of pobucal zeal, without anyone’s dar 
mg to oppose or to protest — all those ihmgs, m short, which, 
when they were practised even by men to whom soaety doc* 
not refuse its esteem caused the novelist who desenhed ihojc 
tunes to exclaim **What canaille, these respectable people! 

Not that these people were not, for the most part and m 
other respects, honest and rich m many virtues, but humanity 
m its average ranks, is so created that it must not be sub- 
mitted to too difficult tests and asked for too hard sacrifice*, 
such as the renunciation of a quiet bfe and the care of * 
own affairs and family it must not bo made to cut loo 
a figure, mdeed it should be helped not to do so Once more 
might be heard the sophisms of those who professed the cn 
chatnement nScessaire des chores humaines^ their 
loppement uiiviiable dans un certain ordre in an o cr 
which It IS wisdom to recognize and to submit to And, on 
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the contrary, terrible were tlie hatred and the rage that burst 
forth against those who refused to submit, and against the 
many who preferred to go into exile and produced ferocious 
attacks such as the Napoleon le petit and tlie Chdtiments of 
Victor Hugo Sorrow and sadness, on the other hand, over- 
came nobler and more meditative spirits, such as are wont 
to consider things ratlier than persons, and to seek an explana- 
tion for events m tlie currents of ideas and sentiments rather 
than in die faults of mdividuals. These were still unable to 
resign themselves to the loss of liberty, and they felt a pro- 
found and painful mortification for themselves and for their 
country, from which, even if they had so wished, they would 
not have been able to detach themselves. We are still moved 
today by the pages written at this time by De Tocqueville, 
Quinet, Prevost-Paradol, and other men of their type. But 
liberty is a divine gift, and the gods sometimes take it away 
from men, who are eternal children, and remain deaf to their 
supplications, and do not give it back until they have once 
more become worthy of it 

And yet, if the reaction of the old absolutist monarchies 
that followed the revolutions of 1848 was not profound, 
neither was this one of the Second Empire, which was effec- 
tuated by a nephew of the Corsican adventurer, himself an 
adventurer Those monarchs and the other champions of ab- 
solutism greeted the new-comer joyously when he took his 
place at their side, and first of all the Pope, Pius IX, who 
as soon as he heard of the Coup d’etat remarked that “Heaven) 
had paid the debt that the Church owed to France,” and was 
the first to send his congratulations He allowed his bishops 
to call Louis Napoleon “the man sent by God” and would 
have gone to Pans to crown him he later acted as god- 
father to the Prince Imperial) if an agreement could have 
been reached concerning the price, which was the abolition 
of civil marriage and of the organic articles added to 
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every liberal regime (and ^ch it la useless to describe in 
detail, for Tacitus has once and for all analyzed and rendered 
m classical prose the mere m serviiium) were the effects 
then seen m France acclamations, flattery voluntary sem* 
tude, perjury the rapid conversions of heated democrats — 
which would have been comio if they had not been humdh 
atmg — men t al restnctions, compromises, and fears and ter 
rors and desertion of friends and cowardly denunciations, 
insensibility to the violation of justice and to daily wrongs, 
the pretence of not seeing and not knowing, in order to iilcnco 
the pangs of conscience, what everyone saw and knew per 
fectly well, ignorance concerning the conduct of pobhe sf 
fairs with accompanying and ceaseless lyhispenng of scandals, 
supme applause for every statement or assertion coming from 
above and at the same time mcredubty for all news of an 
official character and m the midst of this general timidityt 
the boldness of the bold m taking fortune by storm, the readh 
ness to seue private advantages or to satisfy private bates 
under the semblance of political zeal, without anyone s dar 
mg to oppose or to protest — all those things, m short, uhicb, 
when they were practised even by men to whom society does 
not refuse its esteem, caused the novelist who desenhed those 
tunes to exclaim ‘^What canaiUey these respectable peoplel 
Not that these people were not, for the most part and in 
other respects, honest and rich m many virtues, but humamiy, 
m Its average ranks, is so created that it must not be sub- 
mitted to too difficult tests and asked for too bard sacrifice#, 
such as the renunciation of a quiet fife and (he csre of ones 
own affairs and family it must not be made to cut too badj 
a figure, mdeed it should be helped not to do so Once iwrc 
might he heard the sophisms of those who professed the cn 
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loppemenl iniviuiblc dans un certain onire/ in an order 
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the contrary, terrible were tlie hatred and the rage that burst 
forth against tliose who refused to submit, and against the 
many who preferred to go into exile and produced ferocious 
attacks such as the Napoleon le petit and the Chatiments of 
Victor Hugo. Sorrow and sadness, on the other hand, over- 
came nobler and more meditative spirits, such as are wont 
to consider thmgs ratlier tlian persons, and to seek an explana- 
tion for events m tlie currents of ideas and sentiments rather 
than in the faults of individuals. These were still unable to 
resign themselves to the loss of liberty, and they felt a pro- 
found and painful mortification for themselves and for their 
country, from which, even if they had so wished, they would 
not have been able to detach themselves We are still moved 
today by the pages written at this time by De Tocqueville, 
Qumet, Prevost-Paradol, and other men of their type. But 
liberty is a divine gift, and the gods sometimes take it away 
from men, who are eternal children, and remain deaf to their 
supplications, and do not give it back until they have once 
more become worthy of it 

And yet, if the reaction of the old absolutist monarchies 
that followed the revolutions of 1848 was not profound, 
neither was this one of the Second Empire, which was effec- 
tuated by a nephew of the Corsican adventurer, himself an 
adventurer. Those monarchs and the other champions of ab- 
solutism greeted the new-comer joyously when he took his 
place at their side, and first of aU the Pope, Pius IX, who 
as soon as he heard of the Coup d'etat remarked that “Heaven l 
had paid the debt that the Church owed to France,” and was 
the first to send his congratulations. He allowed his bishops 
to call Louis Napoleon “the man sent by God” and would 
have gone to Pans to crown him Xas he later acted as god- 
father to the Prince Imperial) if an agreement could have 
been reached concerning the price, which was the abolition 
of civil marriage and of the organic articles added to the 
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^/Napoleomc concordat. Bat Louis Napoleon did not really be- 
long to the absolatiat association of old monarchs, for ho was 
profoundly aware of the meaning of the seven million votes 
that had raised him to the imperial throne, and smccrcly full 
of concern for the lower classes, and desired, as was r^ 
marked, a “democracy ^thoot liberty ” He had cherished, 
moreover no illusions that with the imperial constitution ho 
had opened a ne\v path to human society and to history In- 
tolerant as he was of parliaments, he possessed no clear ideas 
concerning the form of state that mi^ profitably take the 
place of the services they rendered. Ho staled that bo “had 
closed the age of revolutions by satisfying the legitimate 
needs of the people,” and that he had flinwl at “creating 
institutions that would surviTe him”, but ho was not content 
and easy concenung the basis be bad given to the state, and 
on another occasion he remarked that “liberty has never been 
able to found a lastmg political edifice, but it crowns it when 
time has consolidated it.” He announced with a solemn prom 
ISO that “the Empire was peace” but this mleauoa, vdiich Is 
that of conservative monarchs, conld not be that of Napoleon's 
nephew the heir to the imperial title and to the ret cage 
against the treaties of 1815 and war, which he broug^ with 
bun, necessarily impbed a change in the political sitoslton 
and therefore a reopening of revolutions. 

His character was amiable and mild ho bad accompluhcd 
the Coup d'etat joylessly, as though m ohcdience to the de»- 
tmy that he believed to be his and which had given him this 
rfile. And although ho could not succeed m cancelling the UO' 
reasonable and at the some lime reasonable condemnation 
that falls upon those who in order to carry out such huloncal 
operations violate legality and break their own oaths, be 
showed how sensitive he was to what was thought of him by 
honest men, and tried to gam ibeir approval and U was to 
be foreseen that when the first test had been passed and the 
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first years of his authoritarian government were over, he 
would necessarily lean towards liberty. And there were lib- 
erals or friends of liberty among those who surrounded him, 
even among the authors of the Second of December, in his 
own imperial family, such as Prmce Napoleon So that the 
state as he had reformed it not only could not be considered 
an original creation and did not transcend and comprehend 
the liberal state, but also bore m every part the imprint 
of somethmg that is transitory and provisional To make it 
ever more so there collaborated with words or m silence those 
who had kept their faith to the cause that for the moment 
was defeated, and the many others who little by little laid 
their fingers on the evils of authoritarianism and judged the 
disadvantages of liberalism with greater equity, gave back 
their affections to it, and once more recalled it with longmg, 
thus strippmg it of the discredit and scorn that had been 
brought upon it and refreshmg it and rejuvenating it m their 
hearts. 

Nor is It true that the great prosperity enjoyed at this 
time by France ul mdustry and commerce and busmess and 
speculation (which, if it was not actually the work of the 
Empire, was accompamed and assisted by it with the re- 
sources of free trade and commercial treaties) had the effect 
of putting her political wants to sleep and preventing the re- 
vival of all efforts pertaming to them — whether because such 
is not, as a rule, the effect of prosperity on men, or because 
the facts showed that this prosperity held back a political 
revival. The workmg-men, of whose welfare the Emperor had 
, been solicitous, providmg asylums for those who needed rest 
and care, establishing funds for the disabled and pensions for 
the aged, and so forth, but to whom he refused the right of 
association and political activity, were not grateful to him 
for these provisions for their benefit, since the refusal rankled 
all the more because of them. And if m the * ^y 
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had felt a malicious joy at the oppression of the repuhlicana 
^^o had beaten them dunng the days of June, they now 
began to forget iheso sentiments and began m their turn to 
sigh again for liberty 

In troth, the movement for liberty is bound to the destinies 
of that compleoc of multifold demands always changmg and 
developmg which is called the “social question”, and pist as 
the destmy of liberty was by no means submerged and per 
manently lost m the reaction that followed 1848, neither were 
the hopes of the social reformers and umovatora. Marx wrote, 
about this that the Pansian workmen s commisaioo, 

called ‘of the Luxemboiii^” from the place where it had Us 
seat, ‘still had the merit of having revealed from a public 
tribune that the secret of the European revolutions of the nmc' 
teenth century is the emancipation of the proletanat” But 
let us Ignore thi« exaggeration \^ch impoverished and ma 
tenaliied the history of a century and of its revolutions, 
which always mtegrelly embrace* the problems of culture 
and cmlizaticn nnd all the aspects of the human spirit. Hus 
episodic gathering was not needed indeed to reveal a thou^ 
that lay m the minds of all political men and all writers on 
political matters and without quoting here, among so many 
others, the profoundest of all, De Tocquenlle, and without 
referring to what Gcrvmus wrote, and what was meant by 
John Stuart Mill s Prmdplet of Political Economy (pub- 
lished in the very year 1848) wo will limit ourselves to a 
few Italian Tig , Tniyj, It will suffice to recall that GiobcrtJ, in 
the Rinjiovafnento, summed up in three points “the principal 
needs of our age,” namely **lhe predominance of thought, 
the independence of the nations, and the emancipation of the 
populace, that i* to say of the greatest number” , and that 
CanuUo di Cavour thought that the problem of the relations 
between capital anil labour and the condition* of ibo working 
was reaching maturity and confessed in 1858 that if 
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he had not had the national problem of Italy on his hands, 
he would have devoted himself to the other, recognizing m 
this way, m his turn, the close link of succession that existed 
between the two orders of demands. 

Marx knew perfectly well that the insurrections like that 
of June, which were not preceded by any social preparation 
or by a ripening of economic institutions, did not provide the 
means for settmg up communism, and he had already laughed 
' at the mgenuous utopists and rejected the tlieories of the 
Saint-Simonians (who abandoned themselves with Enfantin, 
as has been said above, to the Second Empire, declarmg that 
“authority alone was capable of actuating human and in- 
dividual happmess”) ; and the events of 1848 strengthened 
him in his convictions. The articles and pamphlets that he 
composed at this time on the history of these revolutions and 
reactions, clairvoyant as they were even in the narrowness 
of their visual angle and m their total lack of historical and 
human sympathy, in their universal satire did not spare the 
proletarians and their leaders. This lack of sympathy, this 
“greater element of anger than of love m his heart” that 
Mazzmi noted m him together with “dominatmg temper,” 
this lack of human kindness, and the sarcasm against his own 
followers, and the admiration that he felt only for the “aris- 
tocrats,” his rivals and his models — according to the impres- 
sion that Marx made upon the democrat Techow — prevented 
him from approachmg not only the democracy at which he 
mocked but any liberal form whatsoever. His materialistic 
^ and deterministic metaphysics, which was suggested to him 
^ by the gross interpretation of the revolutions of 1848 as an 
effect of the commercial crisis of the previous year, and by 
the other more simplifying one of the Second Empire as a 
“reaction of the country agamst the city,” induced him to 
judge that another revolution demanded as its necessary con- 
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dition a new general erms m commerce and industry, and to 
foresee this crisis as imnunecL 

But tlua did not happen, and instead the crises assumed a 
different form and a less wide extension — and he rc* 

canted his prophecy Meanwhile ho concluded that nothing 
could be done m a society of economic prosperity, and thut, 
m waiting for the crisis, the communists ou^ to dmg rigidly 
and intransigently to the side of the democrats and liberals 
and help them, indeed, to seize power, hut with the tacit un* 
derstandmg that immediately after that they would isnult 
and overthrow and destroy them, as they had done with their 
common opponents, A rather complicated and rather literary 
idea and so it appeared to the surviving German social demo* 
crats, such as WiUich, who had fought m the Baden insurrec- 
tion and who was now also Imng m exile, and this distent 
produced the schism m the Communist League, the tepara 
Uon of the men of action from Marx and from his faithful 
Engels and from their followers. Marx devoted himself to the 
doctrinal elaboration of the economy and historiography that 
he had sketched in his Communut Manijesto and began that 
senes of works >^<di led him through the Critique of Poiiii- 
cal Economy to Capitoi Practically the doctrine that for 
the moment prevailed m him was dclenniniam or naturalistw 
fatalism and the other alternative of his histoncol matenal 
ism, the formation of a socialist or communist pobucal party 
that would twkw part m parbamentary battles and render it 
self capable of taking over the Gcvemmenl, was to bo actu- 
ated later and under different conditions and thanks to the 
labour of other men. 



VII THE REVOLUTIONARY REVIVAL 
AND THE GENERAL LIBERAL-NATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION OF EUROPE 
( 1851 - 1870 ) 


T here was in Europe, as we have seen, a small state, 
Piedmont, m which the liberal and national movement 
had not suffered any interruption, and indeed in the midst 
of the reactionary hurricane seemed, as it were, to be cleansed 
and purified, to become clearer m its concepts and surer of 
the path it was to tread. Elsewhere, liberalism was hidmg in 
the catacombs; and in free countries, where it spread openly 
and without obstacles, it lacked the pungent stimulus of war 
and revolution to he prepared and provoked and faced. But 
independent and liberal Piedmont was at the same time living 
the life of enslaved and oppressed Italy, from whom, long 
before such a word re-echoed in ofiGcial speeches, she had 
received the “cry of sorrow.” And so, makmg use of what 
she possessed and preserved and increased as a means to- 
wards a loftier end, she was the only country in Europe that 
was actively revolutionary. This possibility for action was 
certainly partly owing to her geographical situation, which 
had permitted her to live and grow amid the wars of France 
and the Empire, and now had concurred to protect her from 
bemg crushed or subdued to vassallage by triumphant Aus- 
tria. 

But just as in the dangers of her long history she had 

been strengthened by the virtues of her princes and her peo- 
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pie, now Bio was guided towards her present condition, to 
the honour of being the vanguard of Itdumii^ by the wudom 
of her statesmen. They assisted and directed her m her new 
life of liberty m such a way as to inn fa me and for 
moderation among all the other countries m revolution, we 
may aay after her first consUmuonal cabinet of 1848, under 
the presidency of Balho, which included men of radical bent 
and conservatives and moderates, men lilw Pareto with men 
liLo Thaon de Revel and Sclopis. Moderate was the cahmct 
that was formed m 1849 that of D Axcglio who was con* 
scioua of the revolutiouary flame that Piedmont enclosed m 
her heart and whndi must not be allowed to die out hot had 
mdeed to be encouraged and who succeeded m bearing him* 
self with Ermness toirards the impatient and the foolhardy, or 
the democrats, as they called themselves. He caused the King 
to issue to hu people the severe proclamation of MoDulien, 
he did not hesitate to remind the voters that oviliaaUon is 
sometimes saved by military force and courts of justice, and 
he obtamed a chamber with a conscrvaliTe and moderate 
majority, which approved the treaty of peace with Austria. 
'With thift chamber he undertook a courageous process of rc* 
form, notably m the ecclesiastical field in wUch he grad* 
ually remov^ all that remained of clencal pnvdeges and 
subjection of State to Qiarcb with the result that he rendered 
the Roman cuna hostile, but entered resolutely upon the pro* 
jected actuation of a free chureh in a free stale. 

The woik of nmoiva'lion, whidi in a few years tamed old 
Piedmont to the rank of a country absolutely modem and 
truly civilized, and therefore capable of higher destinies, ww 
pursued and mtroduced into every branch of the admuuslr* 
Uon by Cavour the man of genius whom Italy had produced 
from her midst, and who, after a long preparalion of political 
studies and practical life, and after having partiapaled w 
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the events of 1848*49 as a publicist and journalist, now felt 
that his hour had arrived and came forward to assume the 
post of command, not, to tell the truth, “pensif et pdlissant** 
like the man called by God to be the leader of peoples of 
whom the poet speaks, but active and gay like one who knows 
what he is called upon to do and knows that he is able to do it, 
and flmgs himself without reserve into the task and the fray. 
He truly loved liberty, from the depth of his soul, as much 
''as he had always hated absolute power, and he loved it not in 
an idyllic dream, but with the clear consciousness that liberty 
meets and always ivill meet with difficulties and dangers, and 
always asks for struggle, but a struggle “in which men meet 
face to face” and m which “a man of powerful intellect does 
not fear to fight,” diversely from what happens in tlie abso- 
lute governments, m which a minister must forever defend his 
shoulders from little cabals, a thing that is not only irksome 
but intolerable for a man of honour Fundamental was the 
formation, to which he then devoted himself, of an orderly 
parliamentary activity, with parties that represented needs 
and collected their forces, and were able if necessary to unite 
for certam common ends, as he did by forming wth Rattazzi 
and his men of the left the so-called Connubio The debates 
m the subalpme chamber and senate, the legislative and po- 
litical activity that was carried on there, the speeches of 
Cavour, the parliamentary combmations, the resolutions of 
the crises, offered examples of a correct and fruitful consti- 
tutional life, and served as a model and a school to the rest 
of Italy, towards whom Piedmont, diirmg the ten years be-'^^ 
~ '^een 1850 and 1860, exercised a function analogous to 
that which, as we have seen, was performed for contmental 
Europe by France durmg the fifteen years of the restoration 
with her charter, her constitutional struggles, her parliamen- 
tarians and Doctrmaires 

The monarchy of Savoy, that of the most ancient sovereign 
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house loft m Europe, whidi had accepted the modem idraU 
of liberty and nationality the royal army, admirable for lU 
constant fidelity, disaplme. and valour, become national by 
the naUonal wax recently waged, the mediaeval traduicm and 
that of the era of absolute monarchies, which offered their 
ancient and well-tested strength to the now Italy and de\el 
oped as it were a youthful vigour — all these seemed to assert 
m fact that historical continuity the lofty significance of vdudi 
had been discovered by the romds of the century and of which 
political sages well knew the senoos and beneficent effect, and 
over which poetry and literature had spun so many of the 
p l easant fancies of their historical dramas and romances. The 
land of Piedmont, with the epic memories of its feudal and 
royal past m Us scattered castles and its ades, and its capitd, 
Turm, with the peculiar character of order and regularity 
given to It by its duke« and kmgs, now Hnimatwl by the 
lively activity of the mlmsblc^ io parliament, the nem* 
papers, held up before the eyes of all the confluence of the 
past with the present, the harmony of the present wUh the 
past 

And tn Piedmont, irho from local importance had nsen to 
represent the entire nation, Italy was present not only idesUf 
but also with many of her sons gathered together there, m 
an wTilft fbHt had none of the bitterness of exile because it wi* 
no longer undergone in a foreign country but on Italian »d, 
nch m promise. And there were in great numbers, besides^ 
Ixiinhard refugees, the SoulherDeis, some of them officers who 
had directed the defence of Venice, mamly men of culttne» 
economirtfl, men of letters, philowphcra, cnUcs hulonanv 
hostile to the Bourbons and persecuted by them, auJaaouj 
spirits that contributed greatly towards the mvigoration o 
Italian studies and lulian culture. After 1848 was 
in Turin wbathad happened towards the end of ^ 
and the beginning of the mnctcenlh century m Miun, m 
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Cisalpine Republic, among the refugees from the South, when 
that gathering of men from the various parts of Italy had 
produced the first sparks of a national political conscious- 
ness. Among those Italians, the neo-Guelph idea of a few 
years back had been completely forgotten and seemed to be- 
long to a remote past, the republican idea appealed no 
longer; nor was a great need felt, as had been the case before 
1848, to form plans for the future organization of Italy, for 
truly, in certain cases, ‘’the movement is an end m itself and 
the end does not matter,” that is, the movement itself contains 
the end, which in its time "will choose the practical paths that 
are open to it and concerning which it is useless to hazard 
prophecies. So completely did the end lie in the movement 
Itself that when a project was put fonvard which, it was 
thought, might obtain the support of Louis Napoleon, and of 
which Cavour himself did not show any disapproval, for the 
liberation of Naples from the Bourbons, to be replaced by a 
King Murat, even from the Southern exiles issued a voice of 
repnmand, giving wammg that the path of salvation and 
honour was one alone, to proceed m close union with Pied- 
mont and her policy. And the Piedmontese policy was ad- 
hered to, about the same time, by the republican and former 
dictator of Venice, Manin; and the defender of repubbcan 
Rome m 1849, Giuseppe Garibaldi, who had returned to Italy 
m 1854, saw and declared that the unity of Italy was not to 
be reached in any other way. 

So that he who keeps his eyes on the development of the 
moral history of the time cannot but perceive m the activity 
of Piedmont after 1848 the contmuation and at the same time 
the resumption of revolutionary action in Europe. Nor is this 
statement irreconcilable with the other that, if we look in- 
stead upon the equilibrium and disequilibrium of the great 
political forces and the effects that arise from them, we must 
look for the origin of this revival in the Crimean War — a war 
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house loft in Europe, which had accepted the modem ideals 
of liberty and nationality, the royal army, admirable for lU 
constant fidelity, discipline, and Talour, become nabooal by 
the national war recently waged the mediaeval tradition and 
that of the era of absolute ntonarchies, which offered their 
ancient and Wl-tcsted strength to the new Italy and dercl- 
oped as it were a youthful vigour — all these seemed to assert 
In fact that historical contmuity the lofty si gnifiranfis of which 
had been discovered by the minda of the century and of vriuci 
political sages well knew the senous and beneficent effect, aH 
over which poetry and literature had spun so many of tl 
pleasant fancies of their historical dramas and romances. 71 
land of Piedmont, with the epic memories of its feudal tr 
royal past in its scattered castles and its cities, and its capita 
Turin, with the peculiar character of order and regulin) 
gtven to It by Its dukes and kings, now animated by d 
lively activity of the mimstnes, the parliament, the new 
papers, held up before the eyes of all the coufiacnce of d 
past with the present, the harmony of the present with d 
past 

And in Piedmont "who from local importance had risen t 
represent the entire nation, Italy was present not only xdcali 
but nlfto with many of her sons gathered together there, i 
an exilo ihai had none of the bitterness of exile because Jl wa 
no Inngwr undergone in a foreign country but on Italian soJ 
nch m promise. And there were m great numbers, baides^ 
Lombard refugees, the Southerners, some of them officers whi 
had directed the defence of 'Venice, mainly men xA wM-iVt 
economists, men of letters, philosophers, cntics, historiani 
hoatiJe to the Bourbons and persecuted by them audaewu 
spirits that contributed greatly towards the mtigonlion o 
Italian studies and Italian culture. After 1848 was 
m Turin what had happened towards the end of 
and the beginning of the nmctccnih century m MiisOf 
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succeeded in gettmg his declarations inserted in the protocol. 
Some months later, France and England sent remonstrances 
over the methods of his government to Ferdmand II m 
Naples, and the rupture of diplomatic relations ensued. On 
March 18, 1856, Austria, who had felt the force of the blow, 
sent to her diplomatic representatives at the courts of Rome, 
Naples, Florence, and Modena a circular, which was made 
public, denymg with energy “the mission of the Sardinian 
- -^ourt to raise its voice m the name of Italy” and reaflErming 
her own right to “mtervene with arms when she was called by 
one of the Italian governments to give aid against disturbers 
of the peace.” But it was no longer a question of an asserted 
right, derived from old treaties and old international con- 
gresses, but rather one of moral force and of facts, and the 
fact was that the seed sown by the war of 1848 and by Novara 
had grown mto a robust tree, and that Piedmont henceforth 
represented Italy, spoke m her name, and was making ready 
to break Austria’s prevalence and dommation m the penm* 
^ sula. 

^s to this Cavour had not only placed himself on the right 
ground, but he had also found the man he needed in Europe. 
Louis Napoleon, m his divided, wavering, and often nebulous 
mmd, had one clear and immovable pomt, the idea of over- 
throwing the treaties of 1815, and, smce these treaties had 
trampled on the prmciples of nationality (was this the mo- 
tive or the consequence of his aversion^), the duty of assum- 
ing the defence of that principle, modifymg the arrangement 
of Europe m accordance with it, united with the ambition, 
_ not discordant with his humanitarian and romantic ideals, of 
' “waging war for an idea^l^e Crimean War had helped him 
to weaken the prmcipal bulwark of the status quo; but during 
this war he had caressed the idea of procurmg the independ- 
ence of Italians and Poles and Hungarians, and even of Finns 
and Circassians ^When England wanted to go on with the war 
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contributed witb indefatigable aadacrty to the strengthcmug 
of this interpretation, and to the mflaming of these hopes. 

Now, to take np our thread again, where do we once inoro 
see the independent, uninterrupted tenacious and guidmg ac 
ti?ity of a moral conscience, if not precisely in Piedmont? 
Among the other peoples and states of Europcs, she >ras the 
first and the readiest to profit, for the naboizal cause, from 
the new condition produced by the Cnmean War 

Piedmont — or rather the kingdom of Sardinia — in 1855r 
had through the sure intuition and resolution of Carour, 
made an alliance with England and Franco “against the coloi* 
BUB of the North, the worst enemy of cirilixabon,” so said the 
author of the treaty m the aubalpine parliament, adding that 
this participation m the battles of the East would serve the fu 
ture destinies of Italy far better than speeches and literature 
and, indeed, his expeditionary forces gamed glory on lEt 
Tchemaya And although the hopes of a continuaUon of tiu 
war and of a manipulation of the Auetnan states by the aequi 
sition of Danubian prmapalities and the conespondmg ces- 
sion of Lombardy were not fulfilled because after the fall ol 
Sebastopol the busmess world urged for the conclusiofl of 
peace, Givour m the Congress of Pans, succeeded in carry 
mg, if not mlo open discussion and deliberation, at least Into 
an exchange of ideas and declarations all that conceroed 
Italy the foreign domination in Lombardy Vcnctia and the 
foreign garrisons mamlained m the lands of the Pope ''hat 
the Bourbon government in Naples and the papal governn^ 
m Rome really were^ qualified by Lord Qarendon as a di^i* 
grace to Europe” and in short, the pressing urgency ® ^ 

Italian problem m relation to the peaceful sctUcmcnl of Eu- 
rope. Over the protests of the Austrian mmitlcr agaimt wcQ 
mlcrfcrcnco m the affairs of independent states and the re«r 
vations of the Prussian and Russian ministers, who J 
that they bad no instructions dealing with such matters, 
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spiracles, the disorders, the attempted insurrections, although 
they tended to prove that the Italians were not resigned and 
to lengthen the already long national book of martyrs, sac- 
rificed piecious lives and awakened fear, which it is not ad- 
visable to awaken, in the governments and in the lovers of 
order, who are afraid of the blind violence of disorder. His 
central democratic European committee and the appeals that 
he issued over his signature and those of French, German, 
and Polish refugees, such as that of July, 1850, to the “peo- 
ples of Europe” as to “individuals of humanity,” exhort- 
ing them to elect national parliaments from which were to 
issue the “representative congress of free nations,” remained, 
as IS natural, without effect, and even without an echo, and 
attracted the mockery of Marx, who, like Mazzini, was living 
in exile m London. Not that this congress of the future was 
not a noble desire and even a serious idea, but it belonged 
to another aspect of Mazzini, that of precursor, and the pre- 
cursor is of necessity an anachronistic personage, without 
efficacy in the politics of the present. The time was to come 
when this idea would sprout and throw out strong roots; but 
for the moment even Richard Cobden, who had demonstrated 
his power to convince and persuade, was jeered at as a utopist 
and found supporters only among the Quakers and the Dis- 
senters, and at best had to content himself with praise for his 
good mtentions when he undertook propaganda for disarma- 
ment. And Clarendon, who was a statesman, saw the failure 
of his proposal at the Congress of Paris for the institution of 
mediation to be tried by the conflictmg states before resort- 
' mg to arms. 

Ca your by temperament and education had never been a 
Mazzinian; he was incredulous of the virtue of dictatorships, 
nourished equal incredulity of the miraculous virtues of the 
masses in politics, and detested m Mazzini the dictator and 
the demagogue combined. He was, on the contrary, firmly 
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and te vm% drawn into peace by the financial world, bo pot 
forward the adoption of these for the posuble conlnmi* 
tion of the war, and m the CongreM of Pans ho would hire 
liked to propose and discuw the same problem, but nnr^Tutpri 
pointed out to him that that ^ras not possible without a pre* 
lnmnary understanding between three or four powers, Thu 
did not prevent Pan# from becoming, as has b«n said, an 
im m ense centre of conspiracies** for die wan «ud rcvola 
bons that were bemg planned, and Cavoor profited not onIy~ 
from the part that he performed m the congress, bat from 
the acquainlancee and fnendships wnrt relations of all sorts 
that he gamed m Pans and among those who surrounded 
Louis Napoleon, The latter bad asked him, m the winter o{ 
1855, what bo could do for Piedmont and for Italy, for that 
Italy m whose plots and conspiraaes he had been involved 
m bis agitated and adventurous youth, and towards whom he 
had assumed an engagement of which, a few yean later, 
Febce Orsmi m his own fajihinn, was to remind htm* 

With this approach to Louis Napoleon, the nft between 
the Conte di Cavoor s policy and that which Mnizin! rccom* 
mended and tried to effectuate became deeper and more diffi- 
cult to bridge* The Genoese, after the prominent part that be 
had taken m the short bved Roman republic, during which 
he had given proofs of pracbcal ability had gone abroad 
agam and returned to bis propaganda by word and deed, and 
began to appear as a man of the post, no less because of ^ 
mental outlook than because of his political programmes and 
methods. The Italy of 1850 waa no longer that of 1831, 
and the “national miuabve,** which at that time it had 1^ 
necessary to awaken and to form, had in 1818 become 
that was living m and operating on mcn*t mmds. The 
of the people wbidi even then had not been waged, 
found ita true form m a state that represented a naU^ m on 
army that was to grow mto iho army of this naUom 
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spiracles, the disorders, the attempted insurrections, although 
they tended to prove that the Italians were not resigned and 
to lengthen the already long national book of martyrs, sac- 
rificed precious lives and awakened fear, which it is not ad- 
visable to awaken, m the governments and m the lovers of 
order, who are afraid of the blmd violence of disorder. His 
central democratic European committee and the appeals that 
he issued over his signature and those of French, German, 
'"and Polish refugees, such as that of July, 1850, to the “peo- 
ples of Europe” as to “individuals of humanity,” exhort- 
mg them to elect national parliaments from which were to 
issue the “representative congress of free nations,” remamed, 
as IS natural, without effect, and even without an echo, and 
attracted the mockery of Marx, who, like Mazzini, was livmg 
in exile m London. Not that this congress of the future was 
not a noble desire and even a serious idea, but it belonged 
to another aspect of Mazzim, that of precursor, and the pre- 
cursor IS of necessity an anachromstic personage, without 
efficacy in the politics of the present. The time was to come 
when this idea would sprout and throw out strong roots; but 
for the moment even Richard Cobden, who had demonstrated 
his power to convince and persuade, was jeered at as a utopist 
and found supporters only among the Quakers and the Dis- 
senters, and at best had to content himself with praise for his 
good mtentions when he undertook propaganda for disarma- 
ment. And Clarendon, who was a statesman, saw the failure 
of his proposal at the Congress of Pans for the mstitution of 
mediation to be tried by the conflictmg states before resort- 
„ mg to arms. 

C ayour by temperament and education had never been a 
Mazzmian; he was mcredulous of the virtue of dictatorships, 
nourished equal incredulity of the miraculous virtues of ie 
masses in politics, and detested in Mazzini the dictator and 
the demagogue combined. He was, on the contrary. 
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conYioced tlwl the Ital^ undextalong was to^ cam^jaot 
by g rcfpikrjwor bctwem armies and aiml^''bet w^ ffovem. 
ments and goYcmme n^ that “if revolution mte rfered 
oQco mo^ there wo uJdlSe'daii K er of shjpvrrecL for thel^ nd 
tune.” Mazzuu did hia best to arooso prejudice against an 
undertaking on these lines, and created obstacles and diffi- 
culties m the manner that we have outlined above. It is true 
that when the moment ior action came, Mamnt used to adru 
his followers to co-operate, but with the reservation, not dhl; 
mental but outspoken os well, that they would later comeji 
a reckoning with the monarchies m favour of the republic 
this deprived their cooperation drsmi ^^ a nd vigour"Xn< 
he persisted in his systemado obHmacy, vrhl^ probibuet 
alliances with foreign states so that he_waa_williag to allov 
V^or Emmanuel H to wage w ar, hot on condi tion that hj 
did so with porely Italian forewwit is easy to imagine vEai 
shneks of horror worthy of a cuismg prophet and an apoca 
lyptjc seer he raised when the foreign ally was seen to bo tht 
very “man of the Second of December” and already in 1855, 
vdien Piedmont s participation m the Crimean War vras an- 
nounced, he had accused Cavour of wishing to become 
ally of Austria and Franco-impenal despotism.” 

Cavour was unable to agree with him concerning studied 
abstention from alliances, and as to the quality of these be re- 
plied “I am resigned there arc m Europe three powers in- 
terested m undoing the status quo, France, Russia, and Prui- 
iia and two inlercalcd m preserving it, Austria and England 
1 regret diat Lbe lonner are not iho more lihcrai, Wl wViaV vi 
to be done? I cannot stand with the other two * The new un 
dcrtakings promoted inspired or approved by Mazuni m 
Southern Italy proved to bo as vain and disastrous as lbe 
national loon m 1850 and tbe uprising of Milan m 1853 and 
worse than inopportune was lbe attempted insurrcctioa u* 
Genoa in 1857 which added to Cavours ahborrcnce. And jet 
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lie certainly had no scruples m negotiating with, and agreeing 
with, revolutionaries and men of action who professed ideas 
very different from his own, and he came to an agreement 
with Garibaldi, but he was unable to do so with Mazzmi, as 
he was unable to do so with the Pope. And when it is said that 
he made use of Mazzmi as a pawn m his game, and waved 
the scarecrow of Mazzmianism and revolution — m doing 
which It may be noted that he would have been foUowmg 
-.-'the example of Charles Albert m 1848, who justified m this 
fashion, m the diplomatic notes of his minister Pareto, his 
entry into the war — ^when the saying of the Russian mmister 
Gk)rchakov and others is repeated, that under the pretence of 
combatmg anarchy, the Sardmian government did nothmg 
but “proceed by means of revolution m order to gather m its 
inheritance,” then we do not so much admire or blame Ca* 
vour’s shrewdness as recognize a very simple truth: that there 
does not exist, or that no one has yet discovered, any other 
way to overcome an error m philosophy, and in practice to 
I avoid a dangerous and disastrous policy, than by acceptmg 
the one and the other, that is, the legitimate needs that impose 
the one and the other, and by satisfying them m a better and 
more adequate fashion. It is impossible not to admire Cavour 
when one looks through his life and his letters, and sees what 
genius, what versatile labour, what discretion and courage, 
what passion and poetry, what suffermg and rage at times, 
what terrible tension of soul and mmd — even to the breakmg- 
pomt, with the breaking of his physical life — ^this labour cost 
him to which he had been called by history. 

And so thejyaiijiiJL859„\vas_reac^dj y^ch_Louis Napoi 
' Icon wanted to be provoked by Austria, and which Cavour, 
by his ovm provocahonsT succ eeded at la_st in gettmg pro- 
vo^d ^y Austria, th^pbjecLofi which „was. the .expulsion jof 
tlm Apstri^s from Lom bardy-Venetia^and.tbe constitution of 
a kmgdom of Northern Italy — ^tp.mclude the Legations and 
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Roiim giia-- --juidcijha JIou8e of Savo y J^auitK^poleoa added 
tolSfllB ^roject of a divitio n of Italy mto four st A tfi t leat- 
mg th© Tvc ^iciliea i ntact, forming a kingdonr-oUZcnlril 
Italy with Tuscany, with ad^on of the Marches and 
Umhna, tm derjhe Duchess of P anna or some other pn^ 
anJ~IgaviDg~Rom e to the Pop©, who vras to be the presid ent 
oTlh^talian" confedera ^on. T here was not muchlo be said 
aboiurthis project, since m fact it depended mainly on the 
will of others, especially of the King of Naples and the Pope^ 
^0 would have to adopt U or bow to it. The umty of Italy, 
that IS, the formation of a great state adjoinmg France, did 
not enter Louis Napoleon's head, nor was it m France's po- 
litical mterests. Not even Cavour harboured in his mind the 
idea of Italian unity, and he has often been reproached for 
this. In particular the words of one of his letters have been 
recalled, a letter addressed to Rattaaai m 1856 about Uanin, 
that “he wanted the umty of Italy and olher tomfoolenes", 
and It has been observed that Mazzmi saw more clearly than 
he, and that it was MazxmTs idea that was earned out and 
not Cavour a. But seeing that politics is neither prophecy nor 
guesswork, politically Cavour aaw belter than Masmi, that 
IS, he that Worp the problem of tbe im ity_oLa-PJ 

bona] state r^mpi the problem of independence from forc^ 
octroi ofTho fre© regime to b e cstabbsh^i nA-hig 

state of Northern enough for him and Up* 

him busy and made him consider all tho rest os an idle toy 
of the imaginatioii. Certainly Slaxnm had not spoken and 
worked, and was not then speaking and working m vai^ and 
was aiding in positive and in n^ative fashion, Cavour s own 
labours. 

And hii other wider problem would not fall to present 
sell But the solution might be various and might pass 
various degree s and take more or less time. Except IhM ^ 
tory, as Cavour loved to repeat, “w won* to impro 
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and when the war had begun, after Austna’s first defeats the 
population of Tuscany and Parma and Modena rose, and the 
Grand Duke and the dukes fled, smce they no longer had any 
moral authority to give a new form to their states, or any 
forces to maintam themselves there. And the inhabitants of 
the Papal State rose, drivmg out their governors, except in 
Umbria and the Marches, where the rebellion of Perugia was 
repressed by Swiss mercenaries. And throughout these lands 
--^e cry was for annexation to Piedmont. This was the im- 
provisation of history, the new element, “Italy actmg for her- 
self,” without heedmg treaties, diplomacy, and congresses. 
None of the powers had justification or power to mterfere, 
except France. But France was Louis Napoleon, bound to the 
consequences of the war he had wanted and waged, psycho- 
logically compromised because of the position he had as- 
sumed as protector of the Italian people’s legitimate will; so 
that the first part of the drama closed with annexations and 
plebiscites — ^beyond a doubt a sort of legal fiction, or sym- 
> bolical ceremony, but symbolical of the prmciple of nation- 
ality — and with the cession to France of Savoy and Nice, 
which was another consequence of acceptmg the prmciple of 
nationality (“We cannot,” honestly remarked D’Azeglio, “be 
for nationality on this side of the Alps and agamst it on the 
other”) and had been a condition of the Franco-Sardmian 
alliance, suspended for a while because the war had stopped 
after the battle of Solfermo without liberatmg Venetia. 

The further annexations of the rest of Italy were mani- 
festly of a different order of difficulty. Certainly the Bour- 
. hons of Naples were also without moral authority to grant 
new constitutions, since the old ones had been twice sworn 
to and forsworn, and the coldness and hostility of the mtel- 
lectual class towards the dynasty (for they had never for- 
gotten the scaffolds of 1799) had now lasted tenaciously for 
seventy years; and they were, moreover, quite with •. tim r- 
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RomagM^jmderJho ^Qase of Sayo y Lonis N apoleon 
to~t£l8 tEp proj^cct of a diymo n of My into four leiT* 
mg tile- T^ ro^iciliea m tact, forming a bngdom-ofXcntral 
Italy with Tuscany, a^ition of the Marche* tnd 

Umbna, imd er the Ehichesa of,P anna_or some other pnice, 
and^lgavifig Homo to the Pope» lyfao was to be th e praid^t 
of~tbc-Itglifln confederati qDj here was not much to be said 
abbuTthis project, sidcq m fact it depended mainly on the 
TfiU of others, especially of the King of Naples and the Pop^ 
who would have to adopt it or how to iL The umty of Italy, 
that is, the formation of a great state adjoining France, did 
not enter Loms Napoleon s head, nor was it m France s po* 
litical mtereats. Not even Cavour haihoured m hi* mmd the 
idea of Italian nmty and he has often been reproached for 
thiR. In particular the words of one of his letter* have been 
recalled, a letter addressed to Rnttnm in 1856 about Manin, 
that “he wanted the umty of Italy and other tomfoolencs”, 
and It has been observed that Maizmi saw more clearly than 
ho, and that it wa* Mflmni e idea that w’as earned out and 
not CaTour*s. But seeing that politica is neither prophecy nor 
guesswork, politically Cavour saw better than Mamni, that 
IS, ho realized that boforo. the problem of the onity^p LA-iu 
bonal came the proycm of indgpfjidence fr om forei go 
contTorand that of the free regime tQ^boj^rtaMuhe^UJi^S 
state of Northern Italy ,.tJus task wa* enough for bun and kept 
turn busy And made hnn consider all tbc rest as an idl® toy 
of the imagination. Certamly Mfluini had not spoken 

woiHced, and was not fhen speaking miiwEAmg 

was aidmg. In positive and m negative faihion, Cavour * 
labours. 

And his other wider problem would not foil to prrtou 
self But the solution might bo various and might paw 
vanous degreci and take mow or Ics* time. Except ^ 
tory, as Cavour loved to repeat, “is wont to improvue 
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that of military operations and police work agamst flagrant 
bngandage. 

If it were possible in political history to speak of master- 
pieces as we do m dealing with woiks of art, the process of 
Italy’s mdependence, liberty, and unity would deserve to be 
called the masterpiece of the liberal-national movements of 
the mneteenth century: so admirably does it exhibit the com- 
bmation of its various elements, respect for what is old and 
-'-profound innovation, the wise prudence of the statesmen and 
the impetus of the revolutionaries and the volunteers, ardour 
and moderation; so flexible and coherent is the logical thread 
by which it developed and reached its goal. It was called the 
Risorgimento, just as men had spoken of a rebirth of Greece, 
recallmg the glorious history that the same soil had witnessed; 
but It was m reality a birth, a sorgimento, and for the first 
time m the ages there was bom an Italian state with all and 
with only its own people, and moulded by an ideal. Vicjpr 
Em^nueLII-was_rightjxhfin Jie- said,-m-his speech-from-the 
^ tlnroB e on A pril 2^ 18^, that..Italy_ wa3 n o lpnger_the .Italy 
of the Romans or of the Middle Ages, but “the Italy„of.the 
Italians J’ 

Nor was this character, at once bold and moderate, lack- 
ing in the work of legislative and admmistrative and eco- 
nomic and financial constraction of the new unitary state, 
which was carried out by excellent parbamentary work, prm- 
cipally between 1860 and 1865. And the enthusiasm was 
shown especially by the determination to solve the problem of 
the temporal power of the Papacy, of which the last but most 
^precious remnant remained in Rome, and which was equally 
offensive to the national principle, as a wedge in the midst 
of the new state, and to the liberal consciousness, as incapable 
of change to civilized government That the Papacy did not 
give m to these obvious national and civil arguments could 
not be a cause for astomshment, because the Church, a per- 
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sUnduig of any national idea *nie Pope, even if bo had dt 
aired, or once more desired, to attempt a liberal lefonn in 
hia state, waa nnable to do so because of its tbeocmlic naltire, 
and because in 1848 ho bad learned from apenence by what 
contradictiona this vraa made impossiblo. But both bad mate- 
rial forces for tbeir defence, the Pope lutematioiial troop* 
supplemented by legitimist and clench volunteers, especially 
from Prance, and the King of Naples an army vrbii lo ibe 
npbcavals of 1848-49 had remain^ faithful to him a nd hod 
iron back Sicily nua knot was not imtangled by Cavour, but 
cut by Garibaldi, and by Garibaldians like Criipi, with the 
expedition known as that of the Thonsand, which m 1860 
in a few months liberated Sicily passed over on the Coo- 
tinent, and amved almost as ^ as the noithem franlicr 
of the kmgdom of Naples. Here too we have tn unforeseen 
event, prepared by MuemTs thirty yean of education and 
by CavouPs own action against Austrn and on behalf of an 
nexation. But it spread beyond the framework of the battle 
between armies and armies, govemmenU and govcnunenti, 
witbm which be had moved And there was once more the 
danger of a dualism of political tendencies, ail the more so 
since ?iiassin\ was strwmg to mlrodnce hii republican pro- 
gramme into Ganbaldi s exclusively and loyally national 
work. Hub dualism was rapidly eliminated by Civour by ibe 
expedition lo the Marches and Umhna, which liberaled these 
other provinces too from papal dommion, lent a hand to Gari 
baldfi volunteers, and took over the prosecution of the Uak 
until the siege and fall of Gacia, lo which the King of Ntpicf 
and his army bad been driven for their final 
that remained was a remnant of guerilla warfare that dragged 
on for several years, vdiich the legitinusU and reactionaries 
Incd lo transfigure in European opmion and unaginalio o udo 
a civil war of conflicting Ideas, a sort of second * 

complete iranifonnalion of its suhstanlial reality, which wu 
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with France, and the renewec^atltempl^ of Garibal di to solve 
the still "unsolved national difficulties by the same meth od as 
that vhicirhad been use d for the Two Sicilies, and th gjg;, 
vr^rdf” thdold^diglom^a jscheme- ofJL oiiis Napoleon ( from 
which the Italian consc ience. and_ ItaJjan public opmion 
shrank) d^Tihducmg AustriqLtQ_givejap^ Venetia m exchange 
forTlumania, Ihen in a grave.inteinal crisis, thanks, last of 
ahptoi~tEe"twd~European wars. of 1866 and 1870, the new. 
'^stateddunded ifself out with Venetia^and Rome^ And here the 
intransigence of the Papacy permitted Italy, m the act of 
winning the Eternal City and makmg it her capital, to pull 
up the temporal power by the roots, not leaving to the Papacy 
even that little plot of ground, that mimmum of a body, 
which, as has been observed with a Franciscan metaphor, it 
seems to need m order to attach its soul to it, and regulating 
the relations between the kmgdom of Italy and the Holy See 
by means of a law, a monument of juridical wisdom, called 
the Law of Guarantees. Politically, the end of the temporal 
{ power took place amid general mdifferfence and did not touch 
the other governments, of whom only a few later voiced any 
objections, not indeed in defence of the Papacy, but, on the 
contrary, because through this forcible process of spirituali- 
zation inflicted upon it by Italy, it had lost the possibility of 
exerting pressure upon her, m case of quarrels and conflicts. 
But ideally this event was, in the history of world civiliza- 
tion, the cancellation of the last trace of the mediaeval theoc- 
racy of the Church of Rome. 

The Italian Risorgimento had been accompanied by the 
, . sympathy, the anxiety, and the admiration of the whole civ- 
ilized world. The men who guided and impersonated it in the 
two years of the miracle, Victor Emmanuel, Cavour, Gari- 
baldi, made a strong impression on men’s imaginations, like 
everythmg that is great and extraordmary, but they also 
spoke to men’s hearts because their significance was lifted 
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feet flociety, embraces ibo temporal with the spinbul, and m 
her day extended her power far and wide, and invested and 
crowned the princes of the earth and excommunicated and de* 
posed them , and if she now b^eld henclf reduced to r uling 
over a single f ragm ent of Italy, had not for t h at reason given 
up a right that she woa unable to give up without at the 
tune contra di ctmg her own doctrine wnrt nature. Not equally 
reasonable, nor altogether exempt from hypocrisy, were those 
Catholics, cituens of other states, who furiously defended ibo 
relio of temporal power m Rome — notably those French 
pnests and bishops who used a ganutf Italy the eloquence of 
their pulpits as well as the attacks of their newspapers — be* 
cause, m the last resort, they demanded that one single people 
should accomplish a duty which belonged to all Cathobc peo* 
pies equally They expected, with nnchnstian injustice, tbs 
one people to saenhee its vital principles, which n e ith er 
Fren^ nor Belgians nor Germans had ever sacnBced But 
even in the Papacy except for its doctrinal premises and tra 
dibonal formulas, the spirit of a Gregory VII and an Inno- ' 
cent in was no longer alive, and least of all m Pms IX, of 
whom it was said that he was decidedly lukewarm about the 
political thesis that he was obbged to sustam until the end by 
every sort of means. In diplomatio circles it was told during 
these years that after listening to and accepting, with the cx 
pression demanded by the occasion the condolences and pro- 
tests conveyed to him hy a great German personage because 
of the Italian onslaughts, ho hud turned to someone who was 
standing beside him and murmured **This German imbecile 
does not underfitand the greatness and beauty of the Italun 
national ideal” , 

The Ilaban parliament, cutting short the hesitation of tM 
doubtful defymg the opposUioo of clericals throughout lie 
world with a solemn assertion of its will proclaimed KQffl« 
the capital of Italy And t hrough promional traasaetjo^ 
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gmnings that were to be noted everywhere, even in Germany, 
for whom, after the Congress of Pans and with the openmg 
of the age that may be called Cavourian, there now opened 
what was greeted as a “new era ” The troubled and perplexed 
but not ungenerous Frederick William IV retired because of 
mental infirmity, and Prince William became regent and then 
succeeded him. For some time an attempt was made to pick 
^up the threads of the Frankfort Parliament, and to try once 
more the imification of the German fatherland, with the sup- 
port, to be sure, of Prussia, but with liberal and popular 
means. In September, 1859, was founded the German Na- 
tional Union, modelled on the Italian National Society with 
which in 1857 La Farma, Pallavicino, and Manm had de- 
voted themselves to assisting Cavour, and which, mdeed, took 
steps to enter mto relations with its German sister. It is also 
well to remember that when the Prussian ambassador pro- 
tested agamst what was happenmg m Italy, Cavour replied 
, that soon Prussia would be grateful to Italy for the example 
that she was affordmg. The French newspapers spoke of the 
“Piedmontese mission” of the Hohenzollems Even Louis 
Napoleon believed m this mission of Prussia, standard-bearer 
of the future m opposition to Austria, who represented the 
past, and in 1858 he had tried to gam her alliance m order to 
remodel the map of Europe There was a bvely sympathy be- 
tween Italians and Germans, m spite of the difference of their 
mental attitudes, or better, because of this very difference, 
and the wish was voiced for a reciprocal exchange between 
the two peoples and their cultures, “enire la grave et pro- 
-■^'fonde AllemagneN as Cavour himself had written before 
1848, “e^ V intelligente ItalieN The German National Union, 
which was not tolerated by the federal diet in Frankfort, ob- 
tamed the protection of the Duke of Coburg-Gotha, spread 
rapidly throughout Germany; it was prohibited m several 
states, but permitted m Prussia. In the Prussian chamber was 
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above lie particnlar passion of a. people and stirred mantmd 
— particularly m the poetic figure of the figjitcr m Amenca, 
the defender of Rome, the captain of the Thousand, on whose 
lips the brotherhood of peoples, the peace of the nations m 
liberty, justice, and bamonioos labour, seemed to bo a bmg 
reality To tbe peoples that were still labouring in 
and conflicts similar to those which the Italians, after so many 
hindrances, obstacles, and diBappomtments, had happily over 
come, to the Germans and the Hungarians and the Poles and 
the other Slava, the Italian example appeared, as may well be 
imagined, os a lesson, a stimulus, a renewal of sorrow, a hope, 
an impulse to action The revolutionary Balnmm, echoing 
what they aR felt and thought, wrote at this time in one of hu 
manifestos that “from Italy s victory over Austria dated the 
ezistence in Europe of a number of nations anxious for their 
liberty and capable of creating a new civilizalJOD founded 
upon liberty ” In addition to this, tbe fall of the old political 
system, m the very country where Emperor and Pope and 
Bourbon and Lorrame princes clung fast together in order to 
maintam it, and the formation of the new kingdom without 
disorders and revenges or other shameful and cruel things 
(for, as Cavour had said, liberty scorns the use in her favour 
of “the aims of despotism ) shook the convicUonJ of the 
refractory calmed fears, rebeved oU tension, persuaded o{^ 
ponents not to persist m unwise denials, and inclined every 
one to conciliation and to looking upon the liberal system wuh 
new eyes. The kingdom of Italy was rccognucd by the other 
stales, even by those which were particularly conservative ar»d 
authontanan as il was by Prussia as soon as the new king 
W illiam I had overcome his instinctive reluctance, and m 
Russia by the son of Ciar Nicholas, who would never 
conceived the possibility of such a happening or of such 


recognition l / i. 

The effects of aR this made themselves fell m the frc« 


be- 
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was not led by bad motives when it proposed to reduce expen- 
ditures by lowering military service from tliree to two years, 
a measure not in agreement with the personal ideas of the 
King, but one supported by other politicians, and one against 
wbi^ Bismarck himself did not raise any absolute objec- 
tions of a technical nature. But smce this conflict had been 
turned mto a question of principle as to the authority of the 
Kmg and the power of the parliament, Bismarck, appomted 
'"president of the cabmet in September, 1862, as the man for 
the situation, the man ivith the iron fist, undertook to actuate 
the reform and to carry on the administration witliout the 
passmg of the budget, and tlius won a victory for the King’s 
^vill, no matter what it was, over that of the parliament. The 
Italian revolution had inspired in Bismarck no idea except 
that the new kmgdom of Italy (as he had remarked in Jan- 
uary of this very year) was “a creation than which nothing 
better could have been desired for the ends of Prussian poli- 
tics,” so much so that “if it had not been already good and 
done, it would have been necessary to invent it.” But with tlie 
appearance of Bismarck on the scene, Prussian politics took 
on a different tone from that which others had tried to give 
to It m the “new era,” and the liberal development of Prus- 
sia no less than that of the rest of Germany was interrupted 
and set aside. 

In the Austrian Empire, the German element in particular, 
m which culture was more wdely spread, disillusioned by the 
promise and then the withdrawal of a constitution, weighed 
down by the burden of the concordat and filled with shame 
by the unbridled insolence of the clergy, shared the common 
sentiment of Europe, and showed itself discontented with and 
mtolerant of the unceasing paternal regime. Among the other 
nationalities, the Hungarian stood m the forefront, ever 
watching for the right moment to wm back the independence 
that they had won m 1848 But that does not mean that the 
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formed, m 1861, the German progreafliTo party which in ac- 
cepting the national programme tended to rejurenato Prus- 
aian political life and demanded ministerial rcaponsibiliiy, 
the greater independence of mnmupal, distnct, and provin- 
cial admimBtration, the aholibon of seignctinal justice, the 
introduction of ciyil marriage, and other of the 

liberal order The ensumg elections retumed the liberal party 
to this chamber with increased strength and authority so that / 
It was able to pot np a moderate hut not feeble oppositioa 
and, amidst lively conflicts with the house of peers, obtained 
vanoiis advantages. At the same tune, m the rest of Gennsny 
the scandals of constitutional violations also ceased, the eter 
nal Elector of Hesac-Casscl was forced by Prussia to reinstate 
m 1862 the constitution of 1831, parliamentary admty in- 
creased with varymg mtcnsity and, m conformity with prece- 
dents, ifl Baden more than elsewhere. 

Certainly after swearing to the constituuon (disobeying the 
advice that Frederick William IV had in his will given to him ^ 
and to his successors), William I was not the man to break 
his oath. But, soldier as he was by vocaUwi and by tramiog. 
a hater of disorder and revolution, he bad not bowed without 
inner resistance to the constitutional idea so that when, now 
over sixty he acceded to the throne, he stuck firmly to the 
idea of the divme right of kings, to whom the chambers are 
required to give advice but whoso authority they cannot re- 
place nor, with it, the responsibility towards God. Olhem m 
his entourage, officials and nobles, held the same \^evf» and 
the conflict that rose between him and the chamber of deputies 
was always that between liberalism and the Prussian 
This was also true of the question of mihury reform. The 
chamber which caught no signs of overgreat enthusiasm oo 
the part of the King and his friends for the cause of national 
unity had good reasons for suspcctmg that the ^ 

maintain a big array was dictated by internal politics, and d 
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bers: that of the peers, partly heteditary, partly nominated 
by the Emperor; and that of tlie deputies, elected by the local 
parliaments, agam witli a duplex division, one for all the 
countries of the Empire, the other only for the non-Hungarian 
ones. Bohemia protested and manifested her discontent; Hun- 
gary did not send her deputies, nor did Venetia, and m 1865 
the constitution and tlie parliament had to be suspended until 
the completion of the negotiations tliat were to be initiated 
---with Hungary. 

During those years the party of a “Big Germany” put in a 
new and brief appearance, and tlie minister Schmerling hoped 
by this means to compensate tlie Austrian Empire for the loss 
of Lombardy, but the new war, with the new defeat of 1866, 
which excluded Austria from Germany and also obliged her 
to give up Venetia once more, imposed the abandonment of 
the absolutist regime and for nationalities the adoption of 
the system of autonomies, which alone would be able to arrest 
or at least delay the dissolution of the empire, already begun 
/' by the loss of the Italian provmces. In 1867 the constitution 
and legislation of 1848 were restored m Hungary, and the 
other countnes of the empire had a separate parliament; the 
tivo constitutional states thus formed were reunited under 
the name of Austro-Hungarian Empire, with a common cab- 
met for common affairs and an assembly of delegations which 
met alternately in Vienna and in Budapest. This compromise 
did not calm the other nationalities mcluded in the Austrian 
part or united to the Hungarians, but created an agreement 
between the tivo most powerful groups, the German and the 
Magyar. After the constitutional life of the Austro-Hungarian 
’ monarchy had been thus initiated, the first evil that was 
shaken off, m 1868, was the concordat of 1855, annulled 
de facto by additional organic laws concerning matrimonial 
questions, control of the schools, and religious liberty; these 
were denounced two years later by the Pope — the usual con- 
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others were not polling at the Ica^h or that the Government 
was not worried by them, as had already happened with the 
Ita lians of Lombardy Vcnctia, and as had been seen in 1858, 
when elections were held in Serbia for a national assembly 
and Austria, fearmg the effect of the aUractioa that might ho 
exerted on her suh^eets of Serbian nationality, did all that 
she could to prevent them, and did not succeed because of 
French opposition. The policy of centrolization practised by 
the m ini ste r Bach, as is the wilh all efforts that are^ 
against nature, had been built upon sand. Not a few who 
yet loved their country and desired her good were at this lime 
brought to the pass of desmng a nulilary defeat for her ss 
the only means to reopen the door to indupcnsable reforms 
and changes. And m fact when Austria had lost the war 
of 1859, the rumous condition in which the finanres of the 
state were struggling made it advisable to asl. for coUabora 
bon and help from a popular assembly 

But the fear of such assemblies was slIU so great that it 
delayed all definite action and first of all m March, 18G0, 
the plan was resorted to of enlarging the Imperial Council, 
adding elective members and giving periodicity but not pub- 
licity to Its meetings. And smee thb patebbg up of an organ 
depending on the Emperor was unable to saliify anyone, 
least of all the Hunganans, in October of ihe same 7^^ 
patent was issued which augmented this council by a hundred 
deputies from the provincial parliamcnU, gai-e bach to Ilu^ 
gory her parliament m the form enjoyed by her before 
and established a more restricted Imperial Council /or uw 
affairs of the countries not belonging to the Hungarian crown ^ 
But even this was unable to gno BatisfacUon, and gave none 
the Germans showed their annoyance and llic Ilungaruo* 
were violently agitated, so that the whole thing ended w 
smoke Nor were there more practical results from the real 
consumuon of February, 1861, which oUbluhcd tvso ebam 
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king the second son of the usurper of the Papal States, Prince 
Amadeus of Savoy. 

It also happened that Russia, like Austria, m consequence 
of a military defeat, and because of the universal trend, ad- 
dressed herself to the reform of her internal conditions and 
the improvement of Poland’s lot. This was aflSicting all 
Europe, especially the French and the Italians, for they 
thought that they owed Poland and themselves as it were a 
debt of honour. In 1861 Alexander 11 abolished serfdom 
throughout Russia, so that forty-seven million peasants be- 
came free men, obtamed tlie possession of their houses and a 
small farm attached to them, the nglit to use a part of the 
lands that belonged to the nobility, and the right to acquire 
them by means of a system of payment facilitated by the 
state This was a great step, altliough indeed for the moment 
it was not followed by adequate practical results in the im- 
provement of their economic conditions. At the same time, 
the Czar established tlie provincial councils, a first step 
towards a parliamentary assembly; he granted a jury m the 
law-courts, m the universities he re-established instruction in 
philosophy, jurisprudence, and political science, which had 
been suppressed, admitted a greater number of students, 
needed to make magistrates and la^vyers, the lack of whom 
was deplored, he allowed private charity to open Sunday 
schools for the people; he permitted a free press m St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow; he started the construction of railways by 
concessions to French and to several Polish companies, and 
reopened the frontiers to such of his subjects as wished to 
travel abroad. The mmister Gorchakov, who hated Austria 
and had therefore favoured the allies m the war of 1859, 
threatening to occupy Galicia in the case of Prussian interven- 
tion, had begun to lean towards France, with whom he pro- 
ceeded in agreement in Oriental and Balkan affairs. In Poland 
Alexander II distributed amnesties and allowed the return of 
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elusion of the indiscreet greed to which the Roman cana, 
■whenever the right occasion appears, is wont to abandon 
Itself 

In the most unlike points of Europe the progress of the 
natinnnl and liberal prmciple could be observed. In the Bal 
kan countries the pnncip^ty of Rumania, formed by the 
union of Moldavia and Walachia, passed throng constiiu 
tions, coups TiXat and dictalorshipe under Alexander rjtyj 
and at least received a constitution on the Belgian poUem 
with the dynasty of HohcmoUem-Sigmaringcn. Serbia and 
Montenegro ■were slowly acquiring a greater independcDce, 
and Turkish dommation over European lands was growing 
more and more limited and weakened. In the far noilh, m 


1865 Sweden obtained, m the place of the old arrangement 
by classes, a more democrabe parhament with two chant* 
hers founded on the varying amount of taxes paid and elected, 
the first by the provincial councils and by the corporation of 
the big cities, the second directly by the people. And if from ^ 
there we go doirn to Spam, we ^d that m 1868 she rose, ex 


polled Queen Isabella and set off m search of a pnnee giving 
promise of order and liberty Under this queen and under 
the cabmets of Narvaez and Gonzalez Braro, Spam had on* 
dergone long periods of the most irksome and petty clencal 
ism the Govemmcnl had announced that “the defence of the 
Holy See is the first duty of the country,” and amid uiuvervd 
dension Pius DC bad sent the Golden Rose to ihii queen who 
was proverbial for her immodcety On the oulbunt of the 
revolulioo, the concordat of 1851 was burnt in front of the 
nuncio 8 residence. The Jesuits and all the other rehgiou\ 
orders were suppressed and their property was confiscated- 
The people mvaded and devastated convents that had ruen 
illegally, and full religious tolerance was decreed This coun- 
try which had de]a)ed longer than any other in rccogmaio^l 
the kingdom of Italy, mvitcd from the new Italy a* il» 
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king the second son of the usurper of the Papal States, Prince 
Amadeus of Savoy. 

It also happened that Russia, like Austria, m consequence 
of a military defeat, and because of the universal trend, ad- 
dressed herself to the reform of her internal conditions and 
the improvement of Poland’s lot. This was aflObcting all 
Europe, especially the French and the Italians, for they 
thought that they owed Poland and themselves as it were a 
debt of honour In 1861 Alexander II abolished serfdom 
throughout Russia, so that forty-seven million peasants be- 
came free men, obtained the possession of their houses and a 
small farm attached to tliem, the right to use a part of tlie 
lands that belonged to tlie nobility, and the right to acquire 
them by means of a system of payment facilitated by the 
state. This was a great step, altliough indeed for the moment 
it was not followed by adequate practical results in the im- 
provement of their economic conditions. At the same time, 
the Czar established the provincial councils, a first step 
towards a parliamentary assembly; he granted a jury in the 
law-courts , m the universities he re-established instruction in 
philosophy, jurisprudence, and political science, which had 
been suppressed, admitted a greater number of students, 
needed to make magistrates and la^vyers, the lack of whom 
was deplored, he allowed private charity to open Sunday 
schools for the people, he permitted a free press m St Peters- 
burg and Moscow; he started the construction of railways by 
concessions to French and to several Polish companies, and 
reopened the frontiers to such of his subjects as wished to 
travel abroad The mmister Gorchakov, who hated Austria 
and had therefore favoured the allies m the war of 1859, 
threatening to occupy Galicia in the case of Prussian interven- 
tion, had begun to lean towards France, with whom he pro- 
ceeded in agreement in Oriental and Balkan affairs In Poland 
Alexander II distributed amnesties and allowed the return of 
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the exiles, exte nded the reforms mtrodoccd m Ruuia, and 
prepared a sort of autonomy by the insutulion m Warsaw of 
a gpeaal section for religion and education and a council of 
state, and of elective counmis in the cities, the provinces, and 
the governments. Notwithstanding tumults, attempts at assas- 
sination, and consequent repression, he actuated this new o^ 
der and the corresponding refonns m education and In the 
universities, and the assignment of functions to local persooi, ^ 
the cinl emanapatioa of the Hebrews, and similar measures, 
all acceptable to such Poles as did not reject union and good 
relations with Russia, if only m order to issue from the op- 
pression that had lasted for ^irty years. 

None the less the insurrecbon against Russian domnution 
broke out violently m 1863 directed by a vast secret socidjr 
that resorted to terroristic means, but without the adheskm of 
a great part of the people and the peasants, with hands of 
volunteers (mcludmg Italians and Ganholdiam) , it Ik’s! tup- 
pressed with much bloodshed For the Western poiAtr* had 
been able to intervene only by means of diplomatic notes, 
which were unacceptable to the Russian Govenunent and 
served only to offend its dignity and excite its pnde, and 
Prussia, on her part, had closed her frontiers. After the vie* 
tory, the Czar dianged his method and without withdrawing 
the concessions ho bad made, struck at the anstocncy and 
the CathoLc clergy which (whatever Europe may have p^ 
ferred to see or rather not to see) were the real soul of Inc 
Polish insurrections, and with every means m hu power uo* 
dertook the Russianization of Poland, a plan that corre- 
sponded to the ideas of the Old Russian or Pan-RussiM or " 
Pan Slav party This party was opposed to all that came from 
the West, although its literary ideology as we haie set^ 
also had a Western origin it was ho*4ilc to comtiluUoni, 
idea of which Alexander II has also gradually 
his dUgust over the Polish imurrcction, the attempt on hii luo 
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m 1866, and the unreasonable attitude of the press. In no part 
of the Russian people could he find a firm support for a life 
of liberty. The great majority, composed of peasants at the 
bottom and government employes at the top, were completely 
mdifferent to politics and m general shrank from aU mental 
effort, and showed no inclination to or perseverance in study. 

The intellectuals and revolutionaries, whose number was 
growing among the young, not only rejected these or those 
historical and present conditions, as was done in the other 
countries, but, armed with a certam knowledge of natural sci- 
ences and utterly void of classical and humanistic education, 
denied, with gross rationalization of argument, all history 
whatsoever, all the past, aU beliefs, all customs, marriage, the 
family, society, property, the state, liberty, responsibility, the 
distinction between good and evil. And since in the place of 
what they rejected they did not place and were unable to 
place anythmg at all, the name arose for them at this time of 
“nihilists”; as is well known, this name appeared for the first 
time in the novel Fathers and Sons by Turgenev (1861). Tol- 
stoy too, in Anna Karenina (1874), described them as with- 
out the necessary premise of a religious and moral education, 
and therefore as flmging themselves against society after the 
fashion of “savages.” The ferment of this negation for nega- 
tion’s sake and of revolution for the sake of revolution; the 
frantic impetus towards the destruction of all civilization and 
all history, which already had an apostle m the older genera- 
tion m the person of an emigrated Russian, Bakumn; the lack 
of a bourgeois and political class; the conditions of landed 
property among the peasants and their agrarian communities 
— these offered Russia no other choice but that between autoc- 
racy and anarchy, or rather, since anarchy is not a choice, be- 
tween one form or another of autocracy, socially different, 
politically identical. And in truth, as political observers ar- 
gued and as events proved, there were but faint hopes for a 
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rovolubon m a liberal sense. Cavour remarked to the Rossiaa 
envoy that a far greater danger threatened Europe linm the 
communistic constitution of Russia s peasants than from her 
immens e armies. With Alexander ITs unsuccessful attempt 
the doctrme of Western libcrahim, at its most vigorous and 
happy moment, had been applied with the greatest effort that 
was possible m Russia. 

It was quite na tur al, on the other hand, that France, who 
had behind her centuries of civil development and rich col 
ture, and the revolutions of 1789, 1830 and 1848, should m 
spite of the abyss into which it seemed m 1851 as thou^ Uh* 
erty were sinking forever and in spile of Louis Napoleon s 
boost that he had once more set up on its hose the pohtical 
pyramid that had been standing on its apex, and m spite of 
the doctrines that were then bemg compounded concemmg 
the eternal absolutist form of government adapted to the 
Frendi people and m general to the Neo*Latins and the Catho* 
lies — it WES quite natural that France should gradually retaro 
to a liberal regime. As early as the elections of 1857 there had 
been a n umb er of opposition voles, exiguous in regard to the 
total n umb er but considerable m comparison vnlb the pre- 
ceding years and three republican deputies bad taken their 
place m the legislative body who were increased m the wp* 
plemcntary elections of 18^ by another two and fonned the 
soKUiUed group of the Fnc. OrsinPs attempt on the Em* 
peror’s bfe, which called for a renewal of scvcnl) expressed 
m the law of general &afet> with arbitrary arre^U for the 
purpose of mtimidation and similar procc^ings, was ato 
the crucial factor that dclermincd the war against Auilru ^ 
and this war was the first inccnli\o to the gradual diawjlu 
tion of the aulhonlanan regime. How could the Frcnrh tt- 
mam m conditions of mfcrionty under guarJiao-diip alroj^ 
like mmors, when the ftalians whom they had aucce^sfuily 
helped to liberate from oppression and to encourage m rcii> 
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lution, had come of age*^ How was it possible to wage a war 
for the mdependence and liberty of one people agamst an 
authoritarian state, and keep mider an authoritarian regime 
the nation that had fought tliat war’ The means cannot con- 
flict with the end, ^vllh which they form a unity, and when 
they seem to be m conflict, that signifies that a new end is 
rising m place of the first one. Upon tlie return of the army 
from the Italian campaign, an amnesty was granted for all 
- political offences and the exiles were allowed to come back 
to France, and m November, 1860, an imperial decree re- 
stored to the senate and the legislative body the right to dis- 
cuss and vote annually an address in answer to the speech 
from the throne, and also to discuss in secret committee the 
bills presented by the Government before nominating a com- 
mittee to examme them; and it remstated publicity of discus- 
sion with mtegral printing of speeches 

For several years books of various kinds had been multi- 
plying, treatises, essays, histones devoted to liberty, such as 
Jules Simon’s De la, liberte, which came out in 1859. On the 
whole these were moderate and averse to Jacobm democracy. 
The first concessions, the first loosening of the reins, awoke in 
the French people the impressions and the emotions that con- 
valescents undergo when they begin to move and to enjoy the 
sunshme and to breathe the open air But the suavity of these 
feelmgs was not shared by the priests and the bishops, whom 
the Empire had cherished and economically and politically 
assisted, and who alone had enjoyed a liberty of their own, 
a privilege denied to other citizens The Italian war and the 
, . occupation of papal lands and the threat to Rome made them 
furious; and Lamonciere, a man of valour, who had turned 
clerical and papal warrior, preached a crusade against the 
revolution, “the new Islamism,” similar to that which he had 
fought with sword and fire in Africa; it must be killed with- 
out pity, “like a mad dog.” 
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In the qneation of papal Rome, the French clcncals con* 
tmaed to exert on the imperial Goverament a pressure that 
WOB fatal to their country, because it played in the end mio 
Bismarck 8 hands, led to Mentana, prevented the alliance 
with Italy and thus that with Austria, and left France isolated 
in 1870 Meanwhile the clericals were losing ground m the 
field of instruction and education nnder Duniy*i mmutry, 
vduch promoted free and compulsory elementary education 
and restored saentific liberty to the universiUes. In 1864 was 
heard for the first time the motto **Le cUnadume voM 
Tennemit** which was taken up later by Camhetta and became 
a guiding force in Fren(di life. With the elections of 1863 the 
electoral body was enriched by about thirty members of the 
opposition, repoblJcana and independents. It was felt that 
the antbontanan system no longer “wtirked,” that its men 
were mcapable of bemg renewed and rejuvenated, that lU 
organs no longer combined towards a single end, that faith 
was lacking Even the prmcipal authors of the Coup SitoX 
lent their aid m trimming the sails in an opposite directum 
Momy advised the concessions of 1860 and in 1865, when 
ho was dying, exhorted the Elmperor to restore liberty Per 
signy a few years later spoke m the same sense and declared 
tbjt their rfile, that of the men of the Second of December, 
was over Prince Napoleon was so energetic in defending hu 
old convictions that be meurred the displeasure of his im* 
penal cousin. Under the Rouher cohmet there was still some 
hesitation some delay, some show of resistance, but the Ia>*s 
that were passed at last concerning newspapers and public 
meetings set in motion a copious and vigorous opposilio^ 
press. With RouhePs resignation, with OUivicPs cabinet of 
January 2, 1870 (he had been one of the Fi\e) with the vote 
of the senate on April 20 and the plebisato of July 8, ibe au* 
thontarian empire turned into a constitutional one The E®' 
peror kept the authority that came to bun, over the bead oi 
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the chambers, from the plebiscites, and the responsibility of 
ministers exclusively to him, by whom they were nommated : 
this IS what he called the “union of liberty with order.” And it 
was the solution that was acceptable to the so-called Third 
party, which had been formed about this time, and which 
thought, in substance, with Prevost-Paradol that “liberty is 
a thmg so holy and sweet that we should take it no matter 
what hand offers it, happy if we can receive it from a Wash- 
^ mgton, but glad to accept it even if it comes from a Stuart or 
actually from a Cromwell.” Others did not think the same, 
for to them this dualism of parliament and universal suf- 
frage, manipulated by the Emperor, offered no proofs of 
security. 

England had aided the liberal cause even durmg the course 
of the events of 1859-60, when Palmerston upheld the prmci- 
ple of non-intervention in Italian affairs m a way that had 
been vamly desired thirty years before, namely, to allow 
Italian peoples, states, and individuals to mtervene m favour 
of or agamst Italian states and individuals without the m- 
terference of any foreign power. Worthy of being recalled 
also IS England’s cession to Greece, in 1862, of the Ionian 
Islands occupied by her. In her internal life, with her greater 
economic and political development, she was m advance of 
the events that took place elsewhere several decades later. 
And the Manchesterian doctrine of free trade, which had cele- 
brated Its greatest triumphs there, was submitted to criticism. 
Its limits were laid down, attempts began to be made to in- 
tegrate It, bearmg m mind the economic and also the political 
needs that could not be satisfied solely by means of free trade. 
This took at first, with Disraeli, the form of amorous mterplay 
between the aristocracy and Toryism and the lower classes, 
who were supposed to come to a reciprocal understandmg 
against the middle class — something like the attraction be- 
tween grandparents and grandchildren and, m any case, an 
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example of elective affmity of which other examples nugf! 
he found in the history of other peoples and m other centancs. 

But m this particular and transitory form •vscre comprised 
what later were known as **8ocial measures,” **5talc mtervca* 
tion,” and, according to the intentions and the parties that 
proposed them, if requested by radicals, “social democracy," 
and, if proposed by conservatives or by conservative radicala, 
“state socialism, and so forth. The franchise was broadeoed 
m 1867, thirty years after the memorable reform, after a '* 
senes of mcidents and m the end after many requests and 
agitations the new elections that caused the fall of the Du* 
raeli cabmet marked another great step forward on the path 
of popular govemmenL 

Ireland where the population ^Tas decreasing and poverty 
was increasing took on a more terrifying aspect with the end 
of the American Civil War when thousands of Inshmeo who 
had taken part in it were left without pay They formed the 
terroristic faction of Fenians, and attempted an attack on 
Canada as well It became necessary to remove one of the 
most pungent and permanent motives of the rebellion, the 
injustice of the tithes that Irtab Catholics had to pay to the 
Anglican clci^ and the champion that rose to defend thu 
cause ivas Gladstone, vainly opposed by Disraeli who with 
his quaint romanticism saw in this strange tyranny, m thu 
hateful ecclesiastical exploitation, the “sacred umafl of 
Church and State the fountain-head of English cinhiaUoa 
and of England 5 religious and political liberty" In 1868 
Gladstone passed the bill for the disestablishment of the £*■ 
labUshed Churdi m Ireland. The agranan law for the acquui ^ ^ 
tion by the state of big landed estates to be dulnhutcd among 
small owners was intended as a remedy for another cau*e of 
distress and rebellion m Ireland but its effects vncrc 
English prospcnly on the other hand, flou rish ed during the 
fifteen years between 1853 and 1868, the popuUuon had m- 
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creased by three and a half millions, commerce had been 
doubled, the railways more than doubled, tonnage increased 
by one third; and an Atlantic cable united England with 
America. English mdustry was at the head of the world, and 
enjoyed almost a position of monopoly. 

This IS also the period of Europe’s great expansion, when 
Chma was opened to her by the war conducted there by Eng- 
land and France (1858-60), and also Japan, who in 1868 
' accomplished a revolution that made her pass rapidly from a 
mediaeval to a modem country. England overcame the insur- 
rection m India, completely suppressed the authority of the 
East India Company and brought the country under the 
Queen’s Government (1857) Her colonies of Australia and 
South Africa were developed and enlarged , the cutting of the 
Isthmus of Suez became an accomplished fact, Russia spread 
mto Turkestan. It was political and commercial expansion 
that was exalted in the consciousness of European civiliza- 
tion, spread of the power of her science and teclmical skill, 
of the duties and the rights that came to her towards all the 
other races to be gradually raised to tlie same form of civili- 
zation, and It comprised the forces, once distinct, of conquer- 
ors and missionaries, now gathered together in the modern 
state that represented these rights and these duties Its pro- 
cedure was often harsh and cruel, as in Algeria, in the wars 
to subdue and bend barbaric populations or such as were 
restive m their mferior civilization, but these were wont to 
derive their justification from the good that was to come, from 
the timor domini principmm sapientme. The aversion to 
.slavery — ^which, as has been said, had been abolished by the 
states of Europe m almost all their colonial possessions — led 
to the bloody four years’ war between the states of the North 
and those of the South of the American Union and ended in 
1865 with the victory of the abolitionists There was a living 
and general consciousness of progress, not only as a concept 
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of hi«tonc4l interpretation, but aa a certainty that the royal 
road had been entered upon at last, that the human race cow 
had acquired the mastership over things and, what was more 
important, over itself, and that it >^ould not again abandon or 
lose this road but >TOuld follow it forever 

Durmg the two or three years that preceded 1870, there 
were some who still allowed themselves to believe that through 
wars they had almost ended war, since everywhere national 
states had been formed with free institntions, with Italy no 
longer a battle-field aa it bad been for centunes, Germany on 
the path to unification, Austria separated from Germany and 
m agreement with Hungary And they hoped that a peaceful 
competition would he started among the nations that were 
henceforth equal and had no more reasons for grudges or 
hatred, now that the Italian words to the Germans during the 
years of the Risorgimeoto had become actuality “Let them 
cross the Alps and we will be brothers once more ” The mig* 
mficent world’s fair at Pans m 1867 seemed to be a demoo- 
Btmtion and an omen of this. And even a Congress of Peace 
met at Geneva in that year, through the efforts of the ictema 
Uonal democracy attended among others, by John Stuart 
Mill and Jules Simon, by Quinel and Victor Hugo, by Picne 
Leroox and Henen and, greeted by general expectation. Gari- 
baldi 

However, even in these same years several duquictlag 
signs appeared that contradicted these hopes or offered no 
good presage of their immediate fulfilment In fact, the un 
penal regime in France, just as it was yielding to Iranifonna 

iince 
but a 

senes of cnors and failures its mclinalioa for and unpolcnco 
m diplomatic action in Poland, lU dUaslrous attempt to fouM 

an empire under French mflucBce in Mexico thoohwIuUt 


tion at home and m this respect was denying lU nuwn d 
felt that it was depn\cd of outboniy m foreign politics, 
it was unable, after the Italian war, to point to anything 
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of advantages obtamed in the territorial manipulations of 
Germany, its havmg unintentionally alloived a great state to 
be formed m Italy, which was not even friendly because it was 
opposed m the question of Rome, so vital to its mterests All 
this stimulated and agitated this empire to seize once more 
the rank that it had held after Sebastopol. And smce the rival 
that had risen beside France on the Continent was Germany, 
elevated to new splendour by the Prussian victory of 1866 
"^over Austria, and since it was Germany that French public 
spirit was watchmg with suspicion and jealousy, it was there 
that Louis Napoleon too was obliged to look, spurred on in 
spite of himself to seek for a field of action there from which 
to brmg back the glory that the French people thirsted for 
and which was necessary to the empire. And, reciprocally, 
Germany was aware of this hostility and of the hindrance that 
it was raising or would raise to her political development, and 
she hved through in memory all the past of this rivalry, all 
the damage that the “hereditary enemy” had inflicted upon 
" " her, and she too dreamed of her glory m a victory that would 
be both revenge and the definitive termination of this damage 
and this menace There was, therefore, the obscure danger of 
another war m preparation. But the war that broke out be- 
fore long was fraught, because of the way in which it was 
conducted and closed, with grave consequences to the whole 
of Europe, and contributed to determme m her a state of mind 
very different from that which had been m the desires and 
the hopes of the generation that had accomplished its work 
from 1848 to 1870. 



Vin THE HNIFICATION OF GEHIUN 
POWER AND THE CHANGE IN THE PUBLIC 
SPIRIT OF EUROPE 
( 1870 ) 


t-' 


T he formation of tha CCTmon Empire and that of the king- 
dom of Italy are generally placed wdo by side ai Uo 
parallel cases of the general national movement, which vuh 
these two new states waa supposed to have reached its pnna 
pal aim and to have rested there* This common jadgment u 
due to the consideration of certain genenc and extiuuic re- 
semblances and to the prevalence of the chronological viiioa 
of contemporaneity over the truly historical vision, which 00 > 
the contrary discerns what is peculiar and characterulic ui 
the two events and leads us to consider them as two dwinc) 
forms or ideal epochs, the one dosing the other opening* Cer 
tamly os has been noted a more intimate alllnity hctucca 
the two peoples and between their ideals was suggcjicJ m 
1848 and outlined itself in the som^alled new era about 18<30 
and that explains why Italian patriots were sUircd by a fed 
ing of brotherhood for what the Germans were demandiriS 
and seeking and why they did not look loo closely at die im* 
pcrialistic tone of the Frankfort Parliament il*elf Pul - 
aninity was submerged in the proceM that actually dc\clopcJ 
from 1862 to 1870 and wbirh di\crsel> from dw lulian, W4* 
not a movement for bbert) nor for independence from fuicip 
rule, and not even one for compact iwlioiul uniGcitfoo* Oa 
the contrary it consiMcd ifi dnvuig out of the union of Ccr* 
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man states the state that tliroughout a long and venerable his- 
torical tradition had represented the entire Germanic nation 
before the world, and m regrouping the others under one of 
them of more recent origm and importance, thus constituting 
the German Empire. It was, therefore, rightly speaking, the 
formation of a power, or, which comes to the same thing, the 
potentiation of powers scattered and feebly joined together 
thanks to a unitary process of soldermg, and the acquisition 
'in this way of the capacity to exert a political efficacy or pre- 
ponderance m Europe by means of one great state placed at 
the centre of this union. 

The man who laboured at this task, diversely from Cavour, 
was a purely political gemus, caring nothmg for ideals of any 
kmd, a “hard realist,” “man of reality,” “man of will- 
power,” “dommator,” “titanic,” as his compatriots hailed 
him; a man prone to scoff and mock like one who always is 
and always wants to be practical, with a sneer of contempt 
and scorn on his lips like one who deals with arguments of 
force: a physiognomy utterly different from that of Cavour, 
who counted on the irresistible force of truth and liberty, and 
who, with none of the “titanic” m his make-up, half man of 
affairs, half gentleman, was none the less a great man The 
very devotion that Bismarck professed to monarchical au- 
thority, as we see if we look at it closely, did not express a 
moral ideality but was the affection for his working instru- 
ment, for he found m the Prussians’ attachment to their Kmg, 
in their disciplmed readmess to fulfil their duties as subjects, 
m the army that the first Frederick William and old Fritz had 
prepared, the means that he needed and which would not fail 
to serve his end If it had been a moral ideality, it would have 
manifested itself as it had m the romantic Frederick William 
TV, or as in certain respects it still manifested itself m Wil- 
liam I, as consciousness of divine grace, a religious link with 
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the hiBtoncal tradition of the prince* and of the Geiman peo- 
ple, nlvincihlo revulsion from innovators and democrati and 
revolutionaries and liberals, a pledge of chivalresque punty 
that, upon occasion, mi^it even disregard politick oUhty 

Bismarck knew nothing hut ihis utility, although he cer 
tainly understood it in no mean fashion — on the contrary, 
with grandeur and far-sightedness. The name of Austria in- 
spired him with no holy reverence, and he made the use of 
Austria that suited him aocording to the times and the erents, 
now he mamtained that German aBairs should be regulated m 
constant agreement with her and now he called her an encisy 
and treated her as one. He liked the feudal lonllmgs and they 
liked him, but he also knew bow to displease them and hov 
to be nd of their company Now he disapproved of liberal m- 
stitations and assemblies and wanted to trample on them, 
even going so far os to call the press and the newspapers 
“arms of Antichrist,” and now ho came to terms with them 
with compromises and half way measure*. He defined any ^ 
alliance whatsoever with democracy as “shameful,” end giro 
the German people universal sufiirage and lent aa car to Los* 
salle 8 socialism and he loathed rebels and rewluliooaiies, 
but m no wise objected to conspiring with them, whether they 
were Hungarian refugees or Ganbaldian repuhlicani from 
Italy or to instigating msurrrciions and upheavals 
the monarchical pnnaplc in Europe. Ho wanted to nuke w 
end of the “dangerous idea of solidarity among all coowni 
tive interests** and legitirnste rights aod treaties and sworn 
oaths ho deemed old rubbish of paper defences that cooU 
offer no resistance to the onslaught of force. 

From all this arose also the conflicts between him sod wj 
Kong who was mo\cd by a sentiment different m origin 
quality from his own, often proposed plans of action that o 
not agree with his, from time to time shrank from 
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certain acts and reluctantly consented to others, and wanted 
to go further than or not so far as his minister Even the little 
consideration in which Bismarck held liberalism and parlia- 
mentary discussions and deliberations, and the intellectuals, 
and savants and men of letters, was due to nothing but his 
conviction of the tactical and political impotence of such pro- 
cedure, of such assemblies and such men, prmcipally because 
of his experience of the Frankfort Pailiament, which had so 
ridiculously (so he said) fooled itself that its deliberations 
might preserve any efficacy m the face of the orders that 
the Kmg of Prussia might issue to his subjects But when by 
this liberal and revolutionary method a form was developed 
that created or transformed a state, he changed his judgment 
and remarked, of the kingdom of Italy for instance, that even 
revolutions can generate a state, and tliat the Italian state was 
there and was a fact He did not understand how England 
could have given the Ionian Islands to Greece, and judged 
that she was an exhausted power “because she gave away in- 
stead of taking ”^For his part, he wanted to make and did 
make politics and nothing else but politics, just as Von Moltke 
made war and nothing else but war, and he cairied on his 
politics with sure calculation, bold and cautious, knowing 
how to give up a lesser for a greater profit, what was momen- 
tary for what was lasting, profiting from all opportunities 
and changing with the changing of conditions, without ever 
losmg sight of his goal, which was, as we have said, the crea- 
tion of a centre of power Not that he bore a clear design m 
his mmd, one gradually carried out and completed in 1870, 
,-^as some fancied, for that is contradicted by his words and by 
his acts and by historical documents Such imagination of 
preconceived designs, however it may strike the fancy of the 
crowd, does not correspond to reality For the poet has. to be 
sure, his inspiration but does not foresee the work it will lead 
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up to and ^viudi comes even to him as somethmg quite new 
and ■which he himself can contemplate and the philosopher 
haa a glimpse of truth and docs not know whither it will lead 
him until he has reached the end of his research and his ajs* 
tern 18 bom and he is its first hearer and disciple, and in the 
same way the politician follows an incoercihle tendency and 
through obstacles and pauses and deviations and concessions 
at t a in s to the political achievement that mcorponites this 
tendency 

The intimate impulse that Bismarck obeyed bad os lU in 
Btniment the force, as we hove said of the Prussian state of 
the HohenzoUems, and as its immediate material the Austrian 
Empire which ho had to lake apart and pul together again in 
a different vray and France, against whom he had to defend 
his own political creation onch dunng the struggle, to aug* 
meat and strengthen it. When he rose to power m 1862, he 
had for many years gone back to Fredcnck IPs anli Ausinaa 
line of pobtics, which the French Rm-olulion, Napoleon, and 
the Restoration had mtenupted He saw clearly that the ag ^ 
grandizcment and rounding out of the Prussian slate m Gcr 
many and inlh it Uie new condition of tl>e mmor states and 
the establishment of a hegemony could not be obtained and 
settled without Austria s resigning all interference m Ccr 
mnn affairs and so since such a renunciation was not m the 
field of possibilities, without a defeat of Austria And he i®* 
mediately expressed lliii comiction of his to the Au uun 
ambassador and when the latter objected ga\o him the fint 
hint of hu idea that Austria would do best to Iramfcr her 
centre of graMty to the East. Soon after he spoke of ‘'blood 
and iron,** by which alone and not with parlumcnt# die 
problem of German unity would be solved He ihcrcfoic re* 
fused to let his King uke part m the aj-cmbl) mmraoiwd 
by Austria of German prmcc* m Frankfort and aniwert 
ihcir plans with another, which aUo never became more twa 
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a plan, of a re-formation of the federal council with Prussia 
on a footing of absolute equality with Austria — the right to 
declare a federal war exclusively in the hands of these two 
powers — and with a parliament by direct popular election. 

With such a state of parity, with Austria at his side, and 
excluding the military contingents of the German Confedera- 
tion, he conducted the war of 1864 against Denmark, who, m 
^defiance of the London Protocol of 1852, had annexed Schles- 
■wig But even while he was waging the war and winning it 
with Austria as an ally, and occupying the two duchies in 
common, he meant to wm them for Prussia in one way or 
another; and the final outcome of a long series of negotia- 
tions, provisional compromises, postponements, concealed 
provocations, menaces, was — amid the almost general opposi- 
tion that Bismarck encountered m Prussia and even among 
the members of the royal family — the war of 1866 In this 
war Prussia was left quite alone m Germany, for the majority 
of the other states and the most important of them took sides 
with Austria. The German population was hostile to Prus- 
sianism because of affection for their old native dynasties 
and for their independent states, because of suspicion of 
Prussian tyranny, and also m part because of the repugnance 
of Catholics for the hegemony of a Protestant state and 
dynasty. But Bismarck had obtained, on the other hand, the 
alliance of that liberal kingdom of Italy which, as he had 
said, It would m the mterests of Prussia have been necessary 
to mvent if it had not already existed. 

^ Austria beaten, he effectuated the North German Confed- 
eration with a parliament elected accordmg to his wishes, and 
formed alliances with the South German states, but the atti- 
tude of France durmg this war, her threat of military inter- 
vention, the obstacles that she placed in the way of the South 
German states’ entermg the Confederation, the compensations 
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m the way of Rheniah temtonea and miUlary a&iuiance for 
the annexation of Belgium that she asked for in rclam for 
further unification and for a Franco-German aUioiKc, the 
excitement of Frendi public opinion, which considered the 
Tictory of Sadowa aa a Frendi defeat, made him foresee a war 
with Franco as inevitable, and made him even consider it u 
desirable because of the position that it would confer on the 
new Germany in Europe. So that whilo he was making hi?- 
military preparations, he displayed consummate abihly m 
isolating the enemy politically In Ital) he aroused the Cm 
haldian expedition against papal Rome which ended m Men* 
tana setting Italian feeling against France, thereby rendenag 
impossible a triple allianco between her Italy, and Austria. 

As to the last, be entrusted her to the hostile ngibnce of 
Russia with whose chancellor Gorchakov he cultiTaled a cJwo 
understanding which permitted Husjia to obtam the opening 
up of the Black Sea forbidden by the Peace of Pans. The 
war of 1870, wbich was an almost unmlcrrupted scries of \ 
military triumphs effected the union of the North Genom 
Ginfederation ■with the South German stales under the new 
title oo\ered tvilh glory because of its mediaeval memonw. 
but not understood by Bismarck, m lU mediaeval ficnse, of 
Empire. 

Thus rote German power ond m the place of the French, 
German leadership on the European continent and since the 
German Empire was a formation of power that aimed at lead 
erthip Bismarck did not dunk it was vrorlh while to shoi^ 
any consideration for French feelings which as he cxplauw*^ 
to the cabinets of Europe during the coutMi of the war would 
alwa)s, m any case bo full of hatred and plans for rctrogr 
And 60 not satisfied with having obtained o free hand for the 
arrangeracnl of German affairs without an) further mdutr< 
and chicanery on the part of the French not saluficJ 
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war indemnity of an amount unlieard-of m the past, and all 
the other advantages he had obtained, he snatched two prov- 
mces from France, turnmg them into lands of the Empire, 
providing for a better defence of the frontier m conformity 
with the opinion of the military caste and to the satisfaction 
of German national pride, to which it seemed that m this 
fashion not only recent history but the history of centuries 
Jthat was to Germany’s detiiment had been cancelled If the 
Italian Risorgimento had been tlie masterpiece of the Euro- 
pean liberal spirit, this rebirth of Germany was tlie master- 
piece of political art m union with the military virtues t^vo 
masterpieces as different from one another, m general ap- 
pearance, as a fine poem is from a powerful machine And the 
Bismarckian creation, which was and wanted to be nothing 
but a demonstration of power, needed no other justification, 
and could not even gam anything from the legal fiction of a 
plebiscite, a symbol that might interpret the spirit of liberal- 
ism but was void of significance, even as a symbol, where the 
whole work had been carried out, and was meant to be con- 
tmued, solely by the authority of princes and of the prince 
of prmces, the King of Prussia, now German Emperor. 

The impression awakened by this rapid and dazzling ascent 
of Germany was very great, equal to the clamour of her vic- 
tories Nor was It surrounded everywhere with admiration, 
for many, m all parts of the world, were saddened, not, to 
be sure, by the national unity attamed by the honest and 
hard-workmg German people, but by the way m which it 
^had been reached and by the effect that it brought with it of a 
remvigorated authoritarian spirit. They felt m their hearts 
the shock of the violence and brutality that was crushing 
France, and they were unable to view with sympathy the 
j’ubilation, which appeared to be doubly fratricidal, of the 
German people and the contortions and bombast of its men 
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of leUers and luatonans, vdio sang tho praises of Anninioi 
and Alanc and the Ottos and Baibarossa, a spectacle that of 
fended both human feelings and good taste. But m the mi 
jonty the admiration and applause that follow success pro* 
vaded, and, wth them, the urge to mutate. If at the end of the 
war of 1866 the Prussian military system had been studied as 
a model, and vnlh it the scholastic system (to ^^hich a greater 
part of the armies Tictones were attributed so that it ik-as-;^ 
said that the conqueror of Sadowa had been the Gemun 
schoolmaster), now admiration spread to the other aspects of 
German life and even to the qualitiea of the German mind and 
the German souL CooseiratiTO castes of all sorts, and such 
temperaments as exerted authority or worshipped it and 
irero prone to servo it, were encouraged by facts and by big 
facts, and empbyed them oa irresistible arguments m tbeir 
polemics. 

And It was natural it was even useful, like otrything 
that teaches ua to know reality better that democratic illu* v 
sions concerning the magic power of certam words should 
be lost — such as the miracles of volunteers and of the nation 
rising to arms. Already the latest happenings m Poland and 
in Italy had been supplying lessons m this sense, and Cam* 
betla 8 national defence,'* which caused armies upon armies 
to spring from the soil of France and yet was ineffectual to 
dnvo out the fairly disaplmed and te<imca]Iy prepared in* 
voder wiped out the legend of thp invincibility of popular 
and patnotic impetus, bom from a somewhat fanaful mill* 
tary history of the great RcTOlulion. But c^cn the liberals 
wero distressed by doubts of their own faith, because they 
no longer beheld before them one of thobc old rcgimci m 
wbich authority — poorly supported by relics of clerical and 
anstocnitic cliques, deserted by men of intellect and culture 
incapable of progress, reactionary and backward ic'cJ 
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said that the conqueror of Sadowa had been the Ceroun 
schoolmaster) now admiration spread to the other aspects of 
German life and even to the qualities of the German mmd and 
Cerman aonl. Oms^rnAive casV» of all soiti, and wdi 
temperaments as exerted aulhon^ or worshipped it and 
were prone to serve it, were encouraged by fads and by big 
facts, and employed them as irresistible arguments in their 
polemics. 

And It was natural, it was even useful, like everything 
that teaches ua to know reality hctler> that democratic lUu ^ 
aions concerning the magic power of certam words should 
be lost — such as tho miracdca of volunteers and of tie nalioo 
rising to arms. Already the latest happenings m Poland and 
in Italy had been supplymg lessons m tbis sense, and Gam* 
betta*B ‘national defence,” which caused ormies upon armua 
to spring from iho soil of Franco and yet vros ineffectual to 
dnvo out the bi^y disciplined ond tedimcally prepared in* 
voder, ■wiped out tho legend of thp invincibility of popuUf 
npd patriotic impetus, bom from a somewhat fanciful roi ^ 
tary history of the great Revoluliort- But cicn the *" 

were distressed by doubt* of their own faith, because tfc^ 
no longer beheld before them one of those old nfgimc* 
which aulhonly — poorly supported by relics of cicncj 
aristocratic clique*, deserted by men of mtcllect and cu 
mcapable of progres*, reactionary and backward retea 
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so that all might read its inferiority in the historical struggle. 
Instead they saw a state that had rejected popular govern- 
ment, based itself on authority, taken its rules only from 
above, and was obtaining such triumphs as no other state m 
Europe had the ability or the audacity to challenge; a state 
perfect in its mechanism and m its administrative work, and 
a people that was the best taught and the richest in knowledge 
and learning of all the peoples of the world, and before whom 
Jthere was unfolding as well a vast field of activity in economic 
production and commerce. The idea arose that, to say the 
least, men had not given enough weight to the forces of history 
and tradition, and that they had perhaps destroyed and rebuilt 
on an abstract rationalistic basis, had certainly relied too 
much on criticism and thought, and that enthusiasm and tlie 
moral virtues had caused them to overlook the vital instinct 
and the wiU to power and the prodigies which at times issue 
from them, and that the religion of humanity which inspires 
and leads history had blinded them to the moment, inherent 
- m It, of force At other times, the tooth of doubt penetrated 
even deeper, and attacked the very principle of liberalism, 
the concept of liberty, causing it to totter 

This distress and these doubts might have been, indeed, 
transitory and without any positive effects. They could have 
been readily overcome by a personal application of tlie repri- 
mand that IS addressed to men of little faith and limited vis- 
ion, and also by making a reasonable allowance for forgotten 
and neglected aspects of life that were now claiming atten- 
tion, and also by reflectmg that all is not gold that glitters, by 
' ' certam deficiencies and rifts in the vaunted greatness 

of Gemany, and by voicmg discreet doubts as to her future. 

ut the energy to repair, the capacity to reconcile, that were 
needed to this end began just at this time to dimmish or to 
isappear at the very source where they should have been 
^ought for, m the circle of the moral sciences or moral phi- 
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losophy -whichever one may choose to coll it. All that haj 
heen achicred by the liberal and national organization of Eih 
ropeon society by the end of ecclesiastical and abfioluti*t 
monarchical oppression by the possibility to draw breath and 
the faculty to move and work and act according to inspiration 
and vocation, by progressive and orderly pobtical develop* 
ment instead of rumous and fearful quakes and upbeavoU— • 
all this had been m closest relation witb the idealistic and 
historical thought that had matured in the first decades of the 
century and which had now taken shape and vras li\ing m lU 
institutions But if the waters bad bathed and fertilii^ the 
earth which had been covered with a good harvest, the source 
from which they had sprung had been gradually grow mg lc« 
and was now almost dry Where was the great philosophy and 
the bistonography that it inspired m Europe around 1870? 
Of the first, no trace or imitations at best of the second, a 
few last vigorous ofisliooU The place held by philosophy and 
historiography had been gradually taken by Science who lud 
finally seated herself upon lU throne as crovmcd queen How 
ever natural science, with Us complement of roalhemalics 
and mechanics, was siiU the daughter or at least the grand 
daugliter of thought and this usurpation hy its racthodi of 
the place that belonged n^tfully to philoiophico-hvUonul 
thought may have caused a distortion m the mind and dt- 
rect^ It towards a son of nevs illumini&t abshractism, but did 
not of Itself give ri'c practically to any further Karra liua 
a few Utopias or a few simplifying proposals and hopes, lihe 
sev'cral that were seen and such at can still be met with today 
m minds that reason m this fashion as, for mstance, m H 
Wells, when he writes m his widely diffused Oulluia of llu 
to^ that * all the diplomatic fussing, posturmg and 
ing, all the intrigue and bloodshed of these )«!*, all ^ 
monstrous turmoil and waste of Vmga awl armir* all die 
wonderful attitudes, deeds, and wJicmci of Uic 
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Bismarcks, Disraelis, Bonapartes and the like ‘great men,’ 
might very well have been avoided altogether had Europe but 
had the sense to mstruct a small body of ordmanly honest 
ethnologists, geographers, and sociologists to draw out its 
proper boundaries and prescribe suitable forms of govern- 
ment m a reasonable manner ” 

The important fact that presented itself at this time was 
different and more compbcated, and is to be attributed not 
~'to science but still to philosophy, not to natural science, but 
to naturalism, that is, to a hasty and poorly reasoned philos- 
ophy, and consisted of this, that science, as it is established, 
considers and should not consider an3rthmg but force or 
forces, without any moral or aesthetic or intellectual qualifi- 
cation, physical force or vital force, and must treat it deter- 
mmistically m order to measure it and give it laws; and that 
the philosophy of this time transported this scientific concept 
of force to the summit of the life of the spirit and made it the 
fountam-head of it. From this followed the philosophical 
pseudo-theories, more or less mechanistic, and the pseudo- 
hermeneutics of history at the basis of these fanciful theories, 
and therefore, by a sort of sympathetic correspondence be- 
tween theory and practice, the elevation to an ideal of simple 
and abstract energy and vitality as the law of the strongest 
and the value of action qua action and of fact qua fact Dar- 
wmism at this time provided a conspicuous exemplification 
of this transition from a few simple observations and conjec- 
tures of natural science to a general mterpretation of life, 
reality, and history, and in the end to a dictation of practical 
^ living and to a supreme rule of conduct Another example is 
the theory of races, constructed at that time by Golyneau and 
others with him, which converted a few very empirical nat- 
uralistic classifications mto real entities, and conferred upon 
one or the other of these entities the right to dommate society 
and history 
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At tlu« penod, liislonography was cillier gradually dcclm 
mg to simple erudition or philologism or else OMunung ibe 
Bhape of historical determinism, from one cause or another 
or from a variety of naturalistic causes, even the history of 
literature, with Tame, iras hemg resold ed mto the constant 
effects of “race” and “surroundings” and mlo the variabtc 
effects of “moment” and the philosophy of art as ipinlual 
creation no longer found room m the culture of the times 
or, if It put m an appearance, \^as received vnlh mockery 
Russian nihilism might have remained a manifestation of the 
particular and singular life of Russia hut took on fhiropcan 
significance inasmuch as it ivos an extreme and mad form of 
the premises posited by European naturalism It was Uh 
capable of imderstanding the spiritual life and the formations 
of history and therefore m turn mclincd to accept them all 
on the same footing and mdifferently os inevilahle and ure* 
movable effects of gi>efi causes or to deny them all because 
all of them, looked upon in this fashion^not os uorU born 
from within but as impositions coming from wilJioui— ap- 
peared to be unjustified and irrational and to invite to rebel 
lion Reactionaries and anardiists, because of this Identity of 
mental premises were able to jom bands and aomctuncs Jnl 
without any offence to logic.*^Idcas” and “ideals” were Jis* 
credited (and this fact was often noted and teen os a moUtc 
for congratulation) and man, through the clEcacy of the 
naturalistic philosophy that had prmailed felt himself at 
inched to facts, urged on by facts, but lowered m his feeling 
for liberty ennebed with scientific notions and laws but 
robbed of his own spiritual law shut out from the knowledge 
of the mcanuig and value of human life Lalicrty 
ideas and ideals, and the infinite sky and the background of 
the uni>crsc, not os extraneous to nun but at the \cry spirit 
that thinks and works wuhin him and jo) fully crcales eicr 
new forms of life, Naturalum and dcierminiim and practlul 
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materialism are its enemies, just as tliey are the friends of^ 
absolutism and despotism of every kind. 

Even European economic activity, the immense develop- 
ment of which we have noted, concurred m lowering in men’s 
mmds the moral life and with it this feeling for liberty; 
not mdeed because, as is commonly said, it produces effem- 
macy and flabbmess by means of prosperity and comfort, but 
. on the contrary because it hardens and creates the habit of 
so great unilateral tension as to hinder the harmonic devel- 
opment of all the faculties, that “harmony” m which the 
Greeks justly placed man’s nobility and healthfulness. When 
the great political battles were over, the new generations, and 
even the old patriots and combatants, devoted themselves to 
business; and competition and the struggle for markets, in 
their turn, helped to suggest the primacy of energy, force, 
practical capacity, over ethical and rational motives. The 
great economic prosperity that was supposed to supply new 
and plentiful gifts to the work of human ideahty seemed, on 
the contrary, ready to suffocate it; and what Marx had said 
of modem capitalism, that it would not be able to dominate 
the productive forces that it had let loose, did m a certam 
sense and to a certain measure come true, not m the economic 
but m the moral world. 

And yet another one of Marx’s previsions was verified, al- 
though m a manner different from what he had intended: 
namely, that all society would continue to divide itself with 
growmg precision mto capitalist nuclei and the working 
masses, into plutocracy and proletariat; because, in fact, the 
^ interests of the industrials and those of the workmg-class, the 
demands of the first and the needs of the second, and the 
conflicts between them and the expedients that were resorted 
to m order to compose them, began to come ever more into 
the foreground On one side parliamentarians devoted more 
and more attention to economic questions, and on the other 
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what wajj known a* the middle clatA — which i» not, to begin 
with, a claAs at all, hut is drawn £rom and rises above all the 
economic classes as the peculiar representative of ^intaal 
values, and therefore as mediator and harmonirer and lote- 
grator of the batllmg economic classes whether ibep are at 
war with one another or at peace — was growing poorer And 
it waa the least evil that, as these pohucians no longer were 
endowed with the passion, the vocation, and the preparation 
in which they had once heen so rich, this class supplied (or 
the moment lawyers and other professional men \sho could 
he sent into the parliaments. And yet, where were the force* 
of resistance and equilibrmm still to be found, if not m this 
intellectual middle class? And what possibility was there 
then, or wiU there ever be, of rekindling and strengthening 
and incieasmg those forces, if not by means of that class? 
There was not the slightest hope that these forces could come 
from the old religions and their churches, because the CatKo* 
he Church, although still continuing to render certain ten 
ices, was incapable of Invention and renovation, ami the 
others suU less. Of the Churdi of Englond it ha* been noted 
that although ft stiU showed at this time a certain familiarity 
with question* of canon law and ccdcsuslical property, il had 
no part in the moral reforms of English society, nor in lho»e 
of the penal laws nor m those other* which provided for 
hygiene and the education of the people, nor m those 'Khui 
tempered the harshness of economic compcliUon with law* 
regulating labour 

/ Literature I* also a good minor here becauic ihu wa* ui* 
period when realism and naturalism, *^\criim,^ i^crc boro, 
and the programme of an art as impersonal os natural Kicnre 
Noveb and dramas were no longer patriotic or soculut or 
humanitanan, but sociological and physiological and pa 
logical, 10 flagrant opposition to the literature of the nrrt 
of the century Because of this opponlion, it was *aia 
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romanticism was finished, and finished it certainly was, and 
gone out of fashion, m its theoretic and positive acceptation, 
like that romanticism which is identical with philosophical 
and historical idealism and spiritualism, and which therefore 
follows their destinies, and rises again (for it cannot help 
rismg agam) m absolute unity with them. The natural 
sciences and the naturalistic conception had won the upper 
._hand m literature and art, which expressed this triumph. 

But the other romanticism, which we have distinguished 
from the first, the sentimental, practical, and moral (and m 
this respect unhealthy) one, which, especially after 1840, had 
m general calmed down and been chastened and changed mto 
severer behaviour and mto civil and pobtical activity, re- 
ceived new life from this same naturalistic conception This 
was the time when a philosophy came into vogue to which half 
a century before, when it had first appeared m the world, no- 
body had wanted to listen, considering it a not very profound 
, rehash of things already thought by others, directed towards 
the non-philosophical end of a capricious and sterile negation 
of life — the philosophy of Schopenhauer. It created a school 
and aroused imitators and had its bards, for it was consonant 
with the times m its basis, which was m the blmd unsaturable 
will. It offered a conclusion, welcome to less elevated mmds, 
/in the renunciation of willing, which was at the same time a 
‘renunciation of the duty of ceaseless seeking and unwearying 
activity, and a fictitious purification m the impurity of idle 
indifferentism, decorated with the name of asceticism and 
piysticism and Buddhism and Orientalism. Beside this pessi- 
" mism, another form of reawakened romanticism, which came 
from the same naturalistic vision, turned with eagerness to 
sensual exasperation and ecstasy, m which it hoped to satisfy 
the unsated discontent by which it was spurred '^This it 
idolized as Beauty, a beauty utterly different from that in 
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wluch the srailiiig ]oy of life can be fouiul, bccaiue the mugo 
m wbch U wa3 pictured was, on the contrary, that of «d and 
hitter sensuality, of decay and death, and was Unged -mlh 
Satanism and aadiam. These men were Ycry far both from 
the Faust like impetus of the first romanucs and from their 
dreama of sublimated love and the fusion of souls. And fir 
from the day-dreams of the earber romanticifU of a life all 
art and poetry was their neurosis for words, for colour, for__ 
rhythm and verse taken for themselves, for the hcnnclic and 
esoteric forms, for the sophisticated daintiness that delighted 
and tormented several of the neo-romanUcs. And m all of 
them reigned supreme the disgust of politics, of party feeling 
of social struggles, of parliamentary debates, of nevrspapers, 
of all the manifestations of practical activity They no longer 
dreamed even of the mgenuous mediaeval and rcltgioui ami 
chivalrous Ufe, and Ruskm, who did, and who m opponuoa 
to industrialism adored craftsmanship and in opposiUoo Co 
factories, cathedrals, and m oppoiition to railways, the od* 
ventarous voyages and the pilgrimages of times long gone, 1- 
(was a belated romantic of the first age. 

The imagination of the neo-romantics looked to the Italy 
of the Borgias and the Byzantium of Theodora rather than to 
the legendary Rhine for symbols of the sensuality the wJwm, 
the Satanism that raged in ibcir souls. Turned thus hack on 
themselves and torturing themselves, they fck no mlcrcil m 
the human memories of hi«tory or m the spectacles of con- 
soling or religious or mysterious Nature In the vcr*es, ch« 
fragments, and the confessions of Baudelaire the books and 
letters of Flaubert, the journals of the Do Goncourti, and uv 
other works not only of French literature in particubr but in 
that of England as well, you will find such tlalci of mmJ. In 
the greatest of these wnlcrs men to whom the nohility of wt 
row was not unknowri, these sometimes had ihcir 
catharsis, and then the way was truly opened to Bcamr 
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Italy similar but less intense manifestations were noted be- 
tween 1860 and 1870, durmg the very years when Venice and 
Rome were bemg aimed at, and when Giosue Carducci was 
flinging out his political iambics. And men then spoke once 
more, as they had spoken before and as later those who have 
nothmg better to do and to think have spoken again, of the 
“decadence of Europe,” -with a feeling directly opposed to 
the general belief of the nineteenth century, the “century of 
progress.” But it is more characteristic of the neo-romantics 
that decadence was very frequently transformed from a nega- 
tive to a positive concept and from an anti-ideal to an ideal. 
They not only preferred those Latm poets of the decadence 
whom m the preceding generation Nisard had analyzed m or- 
der to set forth and to censure the romantic style and m whom 
they now enjoyed sensations and nerve-vibrations and corre- 
sponding images tliat were not to be found m the great and 
classical poets, but they adorned their own age with the name 
of “decadent,” delighted to consider themselves as such, and 
i gave this name to some of their schools of poetry; and so, 
through this quality of romanticism, the name of “decadence” 
has come into use. 

This apparent arrest or regression with regard to the 
thought, the feelings, the ideals, and the political activity of 
the preceding fifty years will seem incomprehensible only to 
those who do not consider or do not keep clearly in mind that 
not even liberty is an ergon but an energeia, and, like thought, 
always has a new matter, often knotty and stubborn, with 
which It must struggle in order to overcome it and to mould 
It, and so it may often seem that it is dominated by it What 
^ was this naturalism and positivism and materialism which 
followed on the idealism and spiritualism of the earlier phi- 
losophy^ Not the destruction of the indestructible truths of 
that philosophy, but the alternations of the attempts that were 
made to solve the new problems bom from these truths, and 
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at the same time tBo remains of problems not \»cll wKcJ, 
vrhich in ibis vny tooL their revenge. And -what i*-a 5 the poh 
Uc* of sheer force, which towered vnth an air of crushing 
eupenonty in front of the liberal conception, if it was not 
the refiecUon of the belated and mcomplete liberal and po* 
litical formation of a g;reat people whoso capacities and nr 
tues had been hutoncally directed and employed for this end 
and novf occasioned this boast of supenonty? And what was 
the tumultuous impetus of economic activity if it was not, 
on one hand, the product of European civilmtion, and on 
the other the lU regulated relation between this product and 
the other parts of this civilization, which bad now grown over 
ponderous, whence resulted the stimulus to regulate it and, 
above all, to oppose it with forces of another quality that 
zm^ restram Us excesses and lead it back between the banks 
and to the bed in which it ought to 0ow? And m the deplored 
{alling«o{! of moral enthusiasm and m the incipienl duaffec* 
tioQ for the ideal of liberty was it not necessary to osiign 
Its part to the natural rhythm of effort and fatigue to the 
**Church inumphant,’’ which has less vigour than the *^Qmrcb 
pcrsecuicd” and which therefore demands watchful whcitude 
in order to go back perpetually from the ergon to the caer 
geia from what is done to whal ^s to be done? 

And the fact was, meanwhile, that the national orgamn 
tion of the states, even if not entirely accomplifhcd, ai«l Id 
end msUlutions even if lhc> were >'anously graded were 
by this Urao in almost all Europe an acquisition that had «)4 
many labour#, and an assured possession If the spirit ga\c a 
few signs of weariness and trouble the bod) to to ipeab, wji 
solidly built and continued on its path of growth and healthy 
physiological life It is a conflict between spirit and fledi or 
to drop llic metaphor a conflict at times Ulcnl and at lunrs 
manifest between two different idcali, m which the hnU/y 
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that follows unfolds itself, and which might m a certain sense 
be called the history of tlie varied mterweavmg of the Cavour- 
lan ideal with the Bismarckian, and of their complications 
and transmutations and, as they admitted new elements withm 
themselves, their development mto new phases. 
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D uring the pwiod that followed 1870 Europe beheld do 
more renvaU of old abeolule monarclues or uplojioru 
of new (Zaesansms. 'Iliero were not many ailempis at such 
things and not even many who dreamed of them, and a few 
threatenmg clouds that appeared were scattered, leaving tbo 
sloes clearer than before. 

The country ihai» m common opmlon and judged b) the 
facts of Its last eighty years of history was held to be that I 
of extreme happenings and Incapable of the onlerl) life of 
liberty France, established and confirmed her republic, boro 
from military disasters, with firm resolution and supremo 
shrcvidnesa. From these eighty years, during which she had 
experienced the most varying and opposed regimes and tuJ 
\amly sought for the point of erpiilibnum, France denied 
not the final perdition that many feared and that her cnemiei 
hoped hut the expctitnce that placed her on the padv 
upon which she entered as though by force of events — anoihtf 
sign that it was the right path The Third Republic the “coo't. 
servatiNe” republic or the republic “without republicans," 
Thiers (with the authority of his long and pcrwrul espen 
cncc) defined il, that i« without that kind of republicani of 
1848 who bad led to the mm of the Second entered op^ 
the scene with all the appearance of being temporary, but to 
-eo 
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fact proved that it was lasting and not to be replaced by any 
other form Durmg its first period, it bad to overcome the 
msurrection of the Commime of Pans, a convulsive move- 
ment of men who were conquered but armed and not resigned, 
in which absurd federalistic ideas rose agam to the surface, 
as well as tendencies towards a social republic that were in 
travail Then it had to avoid the monarchical restoration, 
which would have brought back unstable and mtolerable con- 
ditions and the repetition of evils already overcome France 
was saved from this danger by the legitimist pretender, the 
Comte de Chambord, who through his obstmacy in demand- 
ing as a condition for his return to the throne of his fathers 
the white banner of the Bourbons, made it quite clear what 
such a return would have implied, and helped to measure 
the abyss that had opened between the past and the present. 

But the Republic had also to overcome the other danger of 
becommg too conservative and rigid because of the fear of 
the “radicals,” as they were called, and because of the over- 
hanging images of 1793, 1848, and 1871, and therefore con- 
stitutional and not parliamentary — to conquer it with mo- 
narchical authority conferred on its president and with power 
actually m the hands of the military and the clericals. That 
IS how MacMahon tried more than once to establish it durmg 
his presidency and with the various cabinets that he called 
into the fray, until he himself gave way and left a free course 
to what could not be avoided, and at last resigned (1879). 
Great was the disappointment of all those who had hoped 
, for a coup d’etat from him; whereas the new president, Grevy, 
-i declared m his first message that he was “sincerely obedient 
to the great parliamentary law” and m order to prove that 
there was no longer any cause to fear radicalism or revolu- 
tions, transferred the parliament from Versailles back to 
Pans 

Twice again the danger of, or the tendency to, a reac- 
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tionary coup tTSlai vraa rencvrcd in France, and bolt 
U ™ frustrated TTie first was between 1886 and 1889, wilb 
Boulanger, the general wbo was acclaimed by the ma sie i, 
who looked to hia success for the “rewznclie’* agamU Ger 
many and for that redemption from political and all other 
evils that the crowd is always hopmg for In the uncertainly 
of hi3 concepts and plans, it would seem that Boulanger more 
or less consciously, and pushed rather than pushmg, tended 
to Bomethmg not unlike the SeoHid Empire and the old phi 
losopher and politician, Jules Simon, who remembered the 
disgrace of that Second Empire, was quick to remind the for 
getful people of France m a book that he called Souriens^oi 
du Deux DScemhre (1889) Although m 1888 Boulanger ob- 
tained a clamorous electoral success and m January of the 
following year was elected m Pans, the statesmen of France 
Hung tbeir disdain and contempt m his face, terming him a 
*^muaic-hall Saint Anmud (the general of the Second of 
December) and a ^Bonaparte without the Italian campaign. 
Ho himself lacked the spirit to march with his fanatics apiml 
the seat of goemmcnl, so that ho ended by undcrgouig truls 
and convictions and was obliged to seek refuge m Belgium 
where he look his own life. The second umc wtu ten years 
later in the long struggle o\cr the case of Caplam Dreyfus 
and the justice or injustice of his condemnation. This struggle, 
under the appearance of a juridical or moral queition, u>* 
eluded a new oficnsiie and defcnsi\e of republican imWU* 
Uons. For the ranks of the aoli Dreyfusards and anti SeinU« 
were strengthened and ihcir political party wa* supported, 
not onl> b> Boulanger s old odhcrcnls, but also by 
ancs. royalisU, and great number* of pneats and monk* and 
all the dcricab* who by cheenng the army ihouglu they cooia 
excite It against the Republic. But they were nobly oppowJ 
b> the union of all Uic republican and socialul fonxi JW 
when Drc>fu 3 bad been freed from irapruomncnl and b^ 
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innocence had been recognized by law, the reactionary move- 
ment was repressed and the liberal order issued from the fight 
not only mtact but strengthened and combative, as could be 
seen from the work to which the victorious party now set their 
hands and which was not so much a labour of revenge for 
the past as of wise precaution for the future. 

In rival Germany, the abolition or restriction of liberty 
was borne m mmd by the very creator of the empire, Bis- 
marck, who did not regard as definitive the constitution that 
he had given her with a national parliament and universal 
suffrage. These were political expedients to which he had re- 
sorted and not thmgs m sympathy with his ideal, which was 
still monarchical absolutism, with the addition of his own 
omnipotence as chancellor At every obstacle or hmdrance or 
annoyance that he encoimtered m the parliament, his mmd 
ran, as to its immediate remedy, to the extreme measure of a 
coup d’etat, this can be seen m his letters, especially m those 
written between 1878 and 1882, m which he speaks of the 
Germans who are unable to handle the “Nuremberg toy” that 
has been given to them and are spoilmg it, and m which he 
says of the German constitution that the moment will come 
when It will be necessary to apply the phrase uttered by 
Schwarzenberg at Olmutz concemmg the Austrian constitu- 
tion of 1849, that it was “an institution that had not shown up 
well.” He IS forever msistmg that the one thmg in Germany 
that IS substantial and able to stand firm is the German 
prmces, and that it will eventually be they who must one day 
decide whether it is not better to make an end once and for 
^all and to return to the ancient federal diet, preserving the 
' customs and the military union, but gettmg rid of the par- 
liament. 

During the last years of his chancellorship, he placed his 
hopes m the youth who was to become William II, who, di- 
versely from his father, Prmce Frederick, manifested an ex- 
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trem© inlolerance of poihamenlary regimes, a inie “»1 
dier of the Guards,” the da bronze of vluch Ger 

many stood in need, Bui when this joutb, the symbol of such 
great hopes, came to the throne, and when in 1890 Bumarck, 
once more irritated inth the parliament, to his mind not luffi* 
ciently docile, set forth his ideas to the Emperor, namely, to 
present new demands to this assembly for army expenditures 
and a harsher law against the socialists, and, upon their easily 
foreseen refusal, to dissolve it t\%o or three times, to deprne 
the socialists of electoral n^its by aholuhmg the secret bal 
lot, and m the last resort to turn to the cannon — he was not 
listened to by the new sovereign, who w’os at the time ttnvmi 
for the favour of the parliament and the people. And so Bis* 
morck fell after thirty years of uninlemiplcd govcnimenL 
He had no party, no current of opinion, to support him, and 
this plan of kis was the divagation of a solitary, capable 
of great things m diplomacy and war but not in the inter 
pretation of the human soul and of the demands that it ez 
presses according to the difference of the times. And ^hen, 
m his retirement, hearing the words and sludymg the acts 
and gestures of the second Wilbam be changed fals opinion 
and hia concept and look, to saying and repcatmg that the path 
of solvation lay m **8lrenglhening the efficacy of the parlu 
ment,” that it was necessary that the parliament should ‘^criU- 
cize, >cnfy admonish, and m certain coses guide the go\en»* 
ment,” that m the post there had been **loo much dictator 
ship and too much repression of the national representa 
ijQji — these belated reflections he showed what hi* robu>t 
mind had been lacking in and what had nude him, ibj 
founder of the itale unadapled to iho role of educator of 
peoples, and first of all of his own people of which w ihi* 
respect he wtis rather an un*educalor 

For indeed even if he did not get *o far a* to carry 
hu coup against unncrsal juffrago and the parliament U 
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did succeed m keeping Germany in the constitutional phase, 
preventing her from passing into tlie parliamentary one The 
liberal party, which during the first years of his ministry had 
got on Its hind legs and attempted to withstand his domina- 
tion, consented after tlie war of 1866 to support his foreign 
policy for national ends, liopmg to obtain in return a different 
direction m his home policy. This support of the national 
liberals, who formed the strongest part of the parliament, 
continued after 1870, still encouraged by this hope, and al- 
lowed him to obtain the seven years’ military service, to 
accomplish financial reform, and to combat the Catholic cen- 
tre. Even Crown Prince Frederick did not hide his inclina- 
tion towards tlie parliamentary method with ministerial re- 
sponsibility, and judged that the present constitution of the 
Empire was “an artificially produced chaos ” But when Bis- 
marck turned to protective tariffs, and for these and for tlie 
repression of socialism counted on tlie support of the con- 
servatives and made friends once more with the centre, his 
former allies were no longer of any use to him and stood 
m his way He would not hear of the condition advanced by 
them for further collaboration, which was the entry into the 
Prussian cabinet of some of the liberal right and others of 
the left, or progressives, for he was irrevocably resolved not 
to take a step that might lead to party cabinets 

This would have been, moreover, impossible for him, since 
the old Prussia had not been merged m a liberal Germany, 
but on the contrary a more or less liberal Germany had been 
aggregated to Prussia, who preserved intact the character she 
had received in the reaction after 1848 of a monarchy that 
had merely granted a few constitutional concessions and of 
a parliament elected by the class system This was the oppo- 
site process to what had happened in Italy, where a liberal 
Piedmont annexed an Italy that turned liberal and was fused 
with her. The base of the German Empire always remamed 
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Prussia, and as late as 1898 one of Bismarck s snccesson, 
Chancellor von Hohenlohc, wrote m his diary that ^^hcn be 
sat among the “Prussian Excellencies” ho clearly ducerPi^ 
the contrast between South German liberalism and the feu 
dabsm of North Germany The former was incapable of hold* 
mg Its own with the latter “too numerous, too powerful, and 
having on its side the King, the army, and also the Catholic 
centre.’ In vain, and only by way of rhetoncal >-agucncM, , 
did some speak emotionally of the fdylbc marriage or the 
fnendly disagreement between the “two souls” of the Ea»* 
pirc, that of Prussia and that of Germany, that of Potsdam 
and that of Weimar whereas in fact only one seal was fu 
preme, that of Prussia and Potsdam and the itatcrocnts of 
Bismarck, during the hrst years of the empire, that it was 
necessary not to “Pnissiaoue” Germany but to “Gemuniio" 
Prussia, were simply flectmg fancies or cxpcdicnli of the 


moment 

The detachment of the liberals from Bismarck, after the 
passage of tbe speaal lawrs against the socialists, marked the 
decadence of the party which spbt into various fractions 
and was considerably reduced as to the number of Us Jepu* 
ties. It did not, moreover make up for its lack of numerical 
strength m the country by the vigour, the depth, the firmness, 
of Its bberal faith. For not a few of its components were 
rather than lihcmls m politics, free-traders, -and cxpreisol 


the needs of the German economy of their day others among 
their more promment reprcscntali\'cs continued to assign the 
primacy to the stale (that Is, to one of the two terms of a 
single rcbtion) and to conceive liberty m the form of rights 
granted or recognized by the stale, and they czorclKrJ p-^ 
liamenlarism as the Evil One limiting the right of the chaa 
her to admiautrativo criticism and to opposition. Modest as 
the German parliament was in its activity none the les* 
TrciUchke, one of the prc-1870 liberals who had gradually 
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become more and more Bismarcklan, feared that it might ac- 
tually be guilty of an “excess of parliamentarism”’ All Ger- 
man science and political writing, from Gneist and Laband to 
Jellmek, is affected by tins sort of obtuseness in understand- 
ing what IS proper and essential m tlie political concept of 
liberty, and it restricts itself m, and sometimes delights to 
toy with, juridical constructions of the “legal state,” or tries 
to effectuate liberty formalistically m institutions such as 
those of so-called local autonomies, which were tried m Prus- 
sia in accordance with the ideas of Gneist. Tlie outburst of 
liberty that had taken place in Germany m the year of revolu- 
tions, 1848, had passed away almost without a trace; and 
tlie Frankfort Parliament was so looked down upon and con- 
signed to oblivion that no one remembered to celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary m a country that had not neglected to 
erect a great monument to Arminius in the Teutoburger Wald. 
It is true that tins parliament was to be remembered and 
again taken as a model in the days of misfortune 

In other nations the parliamentary system had either been 
formed long since, as m England, or had been introduced to- 
gether with other liberal institutions, or had gradually m 
practice come to take the place of the more monarchical sys- 
tem of the original constitutions. When, for instance, m Italy 
between 1898 and 1900 the idea was conceived, and an at- 
tempt made to bring about, with the motto of a “return to the 
constitution,” a certain reaction m the direction of the older 
form of government, the opposition that awoke was lively and 
universal The parliament resorted to obstructionism, and the 
plan, dictated by the fear of movement or of too rapid move- 
ment, was thwarted, with the consequence (analogous to what 
at the same time, and amidst different circumstances, hap- 
pened in France) of a more resolute tendency towards lib- 
erabsm European society was all leanmg towards democ- 
racy, as the phrase went; it would have been better to say that 
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it "Was isstUDg from the guardiamliip of restricted mlmg 
groups, of the liberal arulocracy that bad guided il ibrou^Ji 
the revoJiUiOQB and into the new stale order and was novt 
forming a more varied and mobile political class of lU ow, 
such as vras required by the great variety and mobility of 
interests that needed to be upheld and reconciled* 

A manifestation, on instrument, of this ceaseless progres- 
sion was the gradual extensions of the franchise, which m al 
most all the countne* of Europe led up to unixtrsal suffrage. 
This in other tunes had been instituted or made use of from 
mouvea of conservation and rcactJOD» and now served the op- 
posite purpose, that of movement and progress* France had 
inhented it from the Second Republic and ibe Second Empire, 
After the reform of 1882, which quadrupled or qumtupled 
the number of voters, Italy obtained it in 1P12 BelgioB» 
which still had the property system, adopted it m 1892, mc^t- 
Eed by the plural vote, and yet even with this multiplying 
tenfold the number of electors. Austria >^ho had already en- 
larged her franchise m 1896, resorted to universal suffrage 
in 1907 with the hope of putting down, together with the 
passions and the hadles of the democracy and the working 
class, the untamable ccnflicu between her manifold nalioti- 
abties And so on in the greater part of the other Europeaa 
states, mcluding those of Germony (Baden m 1901 Bavaru 
and WurUemberg in 1906) but not Prussia, v<ho with the 
reform of 1893 had assured the predominance of the con 
servativcs and the centre, and now contented hcrKlf with 
touching up the distribution of constituencies and with in 
creasing by about ten the number of deputies. In SwiticrhoJ, 
the constitution was several limes revised, and espenmetU^ 
were even made of direct government by the people either 
initiative or as referendum or as sanction. With the refurm 
of 1885 England increased her electoral body by and * 
half miUioDS, but her greatest progress towards a fwputir 
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regime was the preponderance, and even_the absolute power, 
given to tlie House of Commons in relation to the House of 
Lords. This had been included in tlie programme announced 
m Gladstone’s last speech, in 1894, and was tlie origin of a 
conflict that burst out on the occasion of an increased income- 
tax and lasted for about tliree years, from 1908 to 1911 In 
tins tlie allies of tlie liberals were the •working-men’s repre- 
sentatives and the Irish, but they succeeded in their aim, for 
die House of Lords was deprived of die right to reject finan- 
cial bills and all others diat, after being rejected by them, 
the House of Commons should approve m three sessions iii 
the course of tivo years. 

Furdiermore, more or less in every country salaries or in- 
demnities for die representatives of the people were intro- 
duced. This was necessary, moreover, considering the trans- 
formation of the political class, which had formerly been 
dra^vn largely from the landowners and the upper middle 
class The monarchies, which had survived in almost all the 
countries with parliamentary regimes, took on a very modest 
aspect, for the actual political impulse no longer came from 
that quarter, but they were surrounded widi respect, inas- 
much as they stood above die dm of parties, custodians of 
common statutory liberties, and exerted a mediating and mod- 
erating function. Upon this tranquil scene of European mon- 
archy Emperor William II’s noisy entry, and the pomp with 
which he delighted to surround his regal power and his very 
person, awakened at first, because of their novelty, a mixed 
impression between a wonder that admired and a wonder that 
jshook Its head in doubt, which in the long run gave way to 
astonishment at a spectacle that smacked of carnival. Not 
•without precedent, moreover, in Prussia, for as long as fifty 
years before Heme had satirized these parodies of the past 
and these mixtures “von gathischem Wahn und modernem 
Lu ^’ — of Gothic folly and modern falsehood. But at last, 
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although late, alter repeated exaggerated gestures and dan- 
gerous ulterauces of this Emperor, and notahly after the im- 
prudent mterview published m 1908 by the Daily Telegraph, 
even m Germany public opmion and the parliament under 
went a revulsion of feeling, and he had to promise that he 
would observe more carefully the law of reserve and iilcncc, 
which was the lex regia of latter tunes. 

Smce the form of liberal government, which had now be- 
come proper to the society of Europe, was considered a irgn 
and condition of cmlizatioii, it was natural that the desire 
should be felt to see It put mto force everywhere. And m the 
countries where it did not yet exist, the need for it was voiced, 
if It was not expressed spontaneously it was imported or 
prompted by the example and pohucal wntmgs of Western 
and Central Europe. The great lacuna was stiU m ^etii 
Europe, m autocratic Russia and m oppressed Poland ami 
so European liberalism abhorred Ciansm nod did not «ase 
to urge eagerly its fall or its reformation. Alexander as 
we have seen had interrupted his labour of refoTO b<«uie 
of the Polish Insurrection and also because of the political 
immaturity of the Russum people This unmaturUy was cnani- 
fesled even m the behaviour of the Russian revolulionanes, 
who were imbued with the most extreme Occidental doctimfS 
which they earned to the delinum of universal d^ructij^ 
They disdained and sneered at the few among their nui^ 
who were not sunply ralionaliiing but reasonable an » 
grew ever keener on the idea of leaping over the lihc a 
Lrgeois era as they caUed it. and carping out m 8^ 
either full communism or the paradise of nnatchom P 
that (to make its hidden mcanmg quite clear) 
nothing but the wivli to do without political and 
m ord« to achieve one tliat would ^purely ^ 

the moral and political problem solved only In , 

would be submerged and denied m an economic or nuUru 
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istic mysticism. Women too had their fingers in this pie, of 
whom many came from families of the nobility, fanciful and 
overlogical, rebels, and, in tlie midst of all tlie instigation to 
a mad hatred, not wthout outbursts of generosity and pre- 
pared for heroic sacrifice women students who had been 
abroad and perfected themselves in the councils of the emi- 
gres, and now, obliged to return home, proposed to “go to 
die people,” to awaken the populace of the cities and still 
more the peasants, and to arouse them to their plans of rad- 
ical palingenesis — a task m which they reaped a scant har- 
vest. 

But at this time there were also founded among the rev- 
olutionaries secret societies for “propaganda through action,” 
for terrorist attempts on the life of the Czar, die grand dukes, 
the mmisters, the governors, as justice and revenge for the 
harshness and cruelty of the imperial police, as a protest 
against the intolerable form of this state. This practice of 
anarchical violence, which had begun even before 1870, grew 
in frequency durmg the next decade, and some of these atroci- 
ties were famous, such as that of Vera Zasulich, which served 
as example and stimulus to a senes of others of like nature. 
Durmg the worst outbreak of these acts of terror, Loris- 
Melikov, appointed governor of St. Petersburg and placed 
at the head of a commission fitted out with dictatorial powers 
for their repression, thought it might be possible to break 
the cham of government terrorism and revolutionary terror- 
ism; he advised the resumption of reform and, if not actually 
a national parliament, a revival of the provincial parliaments, 
a certain liberty of the press and political criticism, the con- 
vocation of an assembly of notables, and the severest vigi- 
lance agamst the excesses and the caprices of those in power 
The Czar was accepting these proposals wlien on the very 
day that he had received the report in which they were con- 
tained, March 13, 1881, he became the victim of a nev/ at- 
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tempt added to all those that had been made oq hu peryin. 
Alexander HI at once laid aside all idea of refonn, rea** 
serted rigid autocracy and Ruasophilism against all conlajni- 
nation of Western ideas, protected the Orthodox Quirch, op* 
posmg the others and peraecntmg the Je^vs, dirtnistcd the 
universities and limited the number of students that might be 
admitted to them, purged the lists of jurors, and suffocated 
all life of the mtellect, althoagh he devoted great care to th«^ 
economy of the country which was replenished wth loaai 
obtamed m Europe and especially m France, promoted coin* 
merce, which then began to dounsb and constructed the great 
Siberian Railway The epidemic of terrorut altcmpU 
gradually diminishing, from inner exhaustion, and might sd 
most he said to be ended, smee that method wus replaced bjr 
the other now preached by Russian socialists who had paired 
^m (he school of Baiunin to that of Afarx. Toivanis the eod 
of the century there might be noted m Russia the rise of a new 
group opposed to the ideas of the old Russians and with 
Western and liberal tendencies, and in the first jears of the 
followmg century meetings and discussions ucro held even 
among the emigrh At this penod vras outlined for the fiM 
time a democraUc-constUuUonalist party (or Cadets), whercai 
the socialists were divided into moderates and majonUfUoi 
(BolsheviLj) 

But not e\cn dunng the first decade of the new Cur ^nd>• 
olas II, were there any hints of o changed political direction, 
until the unfortunate war with Japan ga>o the impultc and, 
amidst acclomaljons and menaces fc>tivaU and diwrdci*, 
enthusiasm and crime, and other simiLir accompaniracnii o 
revolution, and with the no less customary hcsKalion ^ 
giscrsation on the part of the Goscmmenl (which ywl-cw 
bit b> bit and fir»l promised reforms, and then contuluuw 
and at Iasi legi'Iatnc assemblies) m 1905 Hutju had 
fin.t national parliament or Duma which opened in 
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1906. The danger lay m the contemporaneous concourse and 
mterweavmg of two movements of opposite nature, the po- 
litical and the agrarian, destined to hamper one another m 
turn because, to mention nothmg else, the most important and 
most capable group of the chosen deputies, the democratic- 
constitutionalist group, had included in its programme, m 
order not to be overwhelmed by the socialists, the expropria- 
tion of lands, but not without compensation. This prevented 
It from joining the other liberal but moderate groups And 
the Government, which represented the regime of authority, 
declared itself m its turn the promoter of radical agrarian 
reforms, m order to increase the confusion of the parliament 
and weaken its authority This resulted m two consecutive 
dissolutions of the Duma, followed by franchise laws of m- 
creasmg limitations, which led to the third Duma, that of 

1907, m which the conservatives had the upper hand, but 
which was not reactionary and accomplished the task of crit- 
izmg the extremely dishonest public administration The laws 
it voted were subject to the approval and amendment of 
the Imperial Council. On the other hand the minister Stoly- 
pm, opposed to the parliamentary but favourable to the con- 
stitutional system, put through the peasant bill, which dis- 
solved still further the agricultural communities, facilitated 
the acquisition of lands on the part of individuals, and called 
into existence several millions of small landed peasant pro- 
prietors. And yet, notwithstanding the fundamental absolut- 
ism that still survived obstmately and the scanty respect for 
fundamental liberties, and the ever threatening danger of a 
^yathdrawal of the liberty that had been granted and of reac- 
tion, and the weak consistency of a truly liberal spirit m the 
Russian people, an embryo of free life had been formed even 
in Russia 

About the same time began, with the mtroduction no longer 
of military and other technical institutions alone but with 
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that of Western liberal forms, the new history of Turkey 
The Committee for Umon and Progress was formed and d^ 
manded the effectuation of the ^institution had been an- 
nounced by the Sultan thirty years before, m 1877, ^ben 
he wanted to hoodinnk the pow'cis and the peoples of Europe. 
In 1908 the Young Turks imposed, by the force of rcrolt, 
the opening of a parbament of the people of TurLc), in 
eluding the vanoua nationalities, with two hundred and hfiy 
deputies, of vduch about forty were Christians and a few were 
Jews. This parliament too amidst attempts at counter rcrolu* 
Uon and coups (Tiiat and violence of all sorts, endured sub* 
stantially, a copious pobtical press flourished m Turkc) and 
a sort of separatiou of Church and State w'as begun, which 
dissociated the pobtical personality of the Turk from that of 
the Islamite. And with regard to the e£cacy that the domi* 
natuig state-form of Europe had over the whole world U 
suffices to remember that Japan obliged to come out of her 
close isolation by the work of the United Slates and England 
and rapidly learning the new customs, passed m the space of 
a few years from feudalism to admmislraUNC monarchy 
from tins, in 1890 to coustitulional monarchy on the Cermsa 
model with the addition of on opposition that tended to urge 
It furtJicr forwrard from the German to the Ehgbsh modfh 


this liberty because some forms arc empty and other* are w 
btllo or M) strangi-ly filled a* to gne ri>c to the phraw **appjf 
ent parliamentarism ” the dcBnilion tlial was at fir>t given ^ 
that of Husau and to the different variety but mniLir m ui * 
respect, of Uic \oung Turks. Even more or IciS cilrndrJ ^ 
even umvcr^l vulTragc tclU us nothing about the biradut anJ 
the deptli of blwralum smeo m certain ca'cs there t* ^ 
greater dcgri^ of liberal feeling and habit and action in tow-'i' 


To be iurc the mere institutional and juridical fonUt a 
though it has its importance, is not enough to mark a people 
arado of liberty and not even to ensure the real cxiilcnco o 
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tries with a narrower franchise than in others where it is 
broadest, and since, as we have mentioned, many times uni- 
versal suffrage is very dear to the enemies of liberty, feu- 
dalists, priests, kmgs, and popular leaders or adventurers. 
England had a more restricted suffrage than France or Italy 
or even Germany, with conditions laid on voters of having 
to own a house or to have a certam income represented by the 
amount of rent paid, and other similar requisites, and yet her 
-^'^life of liberty was not inferior to that of France and Italy, 
and was certainly far superior to that of Germany. Spam had 
a very broad franchise and none the less her politics were di- 
rected by the King, who leaned on the army and the clergy, 
and not much difference was made by the alternation in power 
of the Canovas and the Sagastas, the moderates and the pro- 
gressives, while the world of culture had no authority or 
strength and remamed in great part academic and rhetorical. 

In Austria, the parliamentary squabbles were related not 
to the mtensity of political activity but to the jealousies and 
‘ hates between the nations of the empire, and over all these 
conflicts what really ruled was what was known as the Aus- 
trian spirit, that of the court nobility and functionaries, and 
for long periods the government was, imder the appearance 
of parliamentarism, absolutist In Hungary the Magyars 
dominated, often in absolute fashion, with limitations of the 
right of association and speech, restriction or corruption of 
the press, royal commissaries m the municipalities, and so 
forth, and when the electorate was reformed m 1913, pro- 
vision was made to do it m such a manner that the power 
_^ould not slip from the hands of the Magyar minority. The 
'^reality of the free life of a people really lies in the force 
exerted by public opinion and in the quality of the political 
class that directs the people And how great was the love of 
country and of state, how great the audacity in undertaking 
or in accepting the innovations that were demanded for the 
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that of Western liberal forms, the new history of Turkey 
The Committee for Umon and Progress was formed and J<> 
manded the efTectuation of the constitution that had beta an* 
nounced by the Sultan thirty years before, m 1877, >»bta 
he wanted to hoodwink the pois'crs and the peoples of Europe 
In 1908 the Young Turks imposed, by the force of rtioll, 
the openmg of a parliament of the people of Turkey in* 
cludmg the vanous nationalities, with two hundred and 6fty 
deputies, of which about forty were Christians and a few were 
Jews. This parliament too amidst attempts at counter revolo* 


Uon and coups tTetai and violence of all sorts, endured sub* 
stontially a copious political press fiouruhed m Turkey and 
a sort of separation of Chun^ and Stale was begun, which 
dissociated the political personaht> of the Turk from that of 
the Islamite. And widi regard to the ciEcacy that the do«i* 
nating statC'fonn of Europe bad over the whole world* U 
sulEces to remeraber that Japan, obliged to come out of her 
close isolation by the work of the United Slates and EngUruk 
and rapidl) learning the new customs, pa»scd m the space of 
a few yean from feudalism to admini>lxali\c monarchy a&l 
from this in 1890 to constitutional monarch) on the Cernua 
model with the addition of an opposition that tended to ur^ 
It furllicr forward from the German to the Enghdi nwdcL 
To be sure the mere in^titutiorul and juridical form.^3h 
though It lias its importance is not enough to mark a I'cop e ♦ 
grade of libcrt) and not c\en to cn»ure the real tsi 
this Iibcrt) bcMUKT some forms arc empty and olh<:r> are w 
little or ^ IrangLly filled a* to gne ri'C to the tdirawr 
ent pJ^lIJmcnlarI^m, ilic dchnition dut was at Ci4 pi*rn 

that of Hu la and to Uic diffcicul safict) buinmiurm 
rc*pcct of the ^oung Turk Esen more or Iru estcc- c ^ 

even unucr»al sutTrjgo tell* us nothin^ about the breJ ■' 

Uic dcjidi of lil>crali m sime m cedam caw* ll^eit i' 
greater degree of liberal fccimg and halnl ami act** n m < 
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tries with a narrower franchise than m others where it is 
broadest, and since, as we have mentioned, many times uni- 
versal suffrage is very dear to the enemies of liberty, feu- 
dalists, priests, kings, and popular leaders or adventurers. 
England had a more restricted suffrage than France or Italy 
or even Germany, with conditions laid on voters of having 
to own a house or to have a certain income represented by the 
amount of rent paid, and other similar requisites; and yet her 
“ life of liberty was not inferior to that of France and Italy, 
and was certainly far superior to that of Germany. Spam had 
a very broad franchise and none the less her politics were di- 
rected by the King, who leaned on the army and the clergy, 
and not much difference was made by the alternation m power 
of the Canovas and the Sagastas, the moderates and the pro- 
gressives, while the world of culture had no authority or 
strength and remamed in great part academic and rhetorical. 

In Austria, the parliamentary squabbles were related not 
to the intensity of political activity but to the jealousies and 
‘ hates between the nations of the empire, and over all these 
conflicts what really ruled was what was known as the Aus- 
trian spirit, that of the court nobility and functionaries, and 
for long periods the government was, under the appearance 
of parliamentarism, absolutist. In Hungary the Magyars 
dominated, often m absolute fashion, with hmitations of the 
right of association and speech, restriction or corruption of 
the press, royal commissaries m the municipalities, and so 
forth, and when the electorate was reformed in 1913, pro- 
vision was made to do it m such a manner that the power 
_ should not slip from the hands of the Magyar minority. The 
^'reality of the free life of a people really lies m the force 
exerted by public opinion and in the quality of the political 
class that directs the people. And how great was the love of 
country and of state, how great the audacity in undertaking 
or in accepting the innovations that were demanded for the 
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adrancement of the people. Bow great iBe sagacity and pre* 
dence of the political claw of England, of France of luly 
from Ca\our to GiolitU, >sould deserve to be particuliiljr 
illustrated for use m instruction, as a duly of gratitude and 
also as an expiation for the unjust judgments that unbndIcJ 
parly passion has often expressed concerning these men, die 
contumely and the calumny with which they were assailed, 
the superficiality with which, for \anous evils not aNajs 
avtiided or avoidable and because of soKmllcd scandals that 


followed them (the Panama the Danca Ilomana, and w 
forth), a sort of dislrust and discredit was thrown over ^bole 
political classes that were nobly doing their omi Jut) 
Smgular m this respect was iho condition of the Ccinua 
people perhaps the belt educated and the most orJcily and 


hard working in all Europe, which profiled by the new umty 
and power Germany lind risen to m order to givo a manel 
lous development to her industry commerce, science lech* 
niquc, doclnne, and culture of every kind And yet although 
It wus able to produce from its miihl a class of capable a&l 
upnghl admmistrators and bureaucrats and another of es 
cecdingl) valorous soldiers (occordmg to the Pnis^un UJJ>* 
lion of bureaucracy and militaribro) It was unable to f'^r^ 
a real political class. TIic scarcity of political >cnic ui 
Germans was noted at this lime by Cennans ihcmxhc*, 
wondered at this curious lack amid the excellence of all dc 
rest. But onl> later was Uio gravity of this want under u 
or any attempt made to submit it to aJctjualo aruljd* 
actiolog) There were no end of savants and profowrs 
that peculiar air of limtUliun and mgcnuou>nr ♦ and **^*^*’ 
of credulity and puerility in judging practical and 
things which is tlio charjclciuiic of iheir intellect and of 
mode of life tlicy were delighted with tJui »irong 
gcjturel of Biiman.lL and llie OderinT Jum 
“ttc Germans fear Cod and nauglit elw m ll e wt-il 1 wf 
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speech of 1888. In their histones they glorified the “hard 
men of blood” who had, accordmg to them, tempered Ger- 
many; they contributed to cultivate on the lips of the German 
Phibstme the so-called Sedanlacheln, the smile of Sedan, the 
sentiment of superiority over other peoples, the contempt for 
the decadent or decayed Latin races, for their moral corrup- 
tion, for their miserable parliamentary battles, even for Eng- 
,^and, land of spurious Germanism, nation of shopkeepers and 
not of warriors Their literature abounded in theories con- 
cemmg the state, in contrast with the frugality m this respect 
of the English and the poverty of the Americans, who, as 
Bryce wrote, had no use for theories on the subject but were 
satisfied with foundmg their constitutional ideas on law and 
history. 

Bismarck had no regard for the professors and made fun 
of them freely, remmdmg them ironically that “politics is 
not an exact science, as the Herren Professoren think”; but 
he had certainly not laboured to create or prepare another 
political class by means of parliamentary debates, party 
struggles, alternation m power, lively exchanges between the 
people and its representatives Indeed, as Max Weber showed 
m an exammation of conscience to which with lofty civic sense 
he subjected his people, Bismarck let politics descend from 
above, through the faithful and sedulous bureaucracy, the 
execution of the thought and will of a chancellor, be he very 
great or very small, and of an emperor, be he very wise or 
very unwise. Even the little group of politicians who had 
passed through the experiences of 1848, and through the more 
- ;Vecent ones of the Prussian parliament after 1860, were set 
aside, and as their ranks were gradually reduced by retire- 
ment or death found no successors And so a new generation 
of statesmen came upon the scene, whose figures have recently 
been shown to us in the memoirs of Von Bulow He himself, 
the third successor of Bismarck m the chancellorship, was 
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typical of tLcm m hia peculiar uncoiuciouincii of what cca* 
stitutcs the function of one %»ho go>crns llie dcsUnio of a 
people or of the responsibility that he assumes lonanls ki 
felloW'CiUzens and towards luslory The only parties tlut in 
any way preserved their political physiognomy were, forta 
nalcly, those that Bismarck persecute and vmbed to cam 
pate, the Catholic centre and the souabsts, who had a fulh 
and an idea of their own, did not obey the beck and call o^ 
the Government, and did not relapse into mere represenuincs 
m the parboment of the mteiesU of agncuUuie and indiutrf 
or of this or that branch of industry 

Bismarck t persecution of German Catholics has been con* 
nected with the danger that he scented m them as the 
vi>ors of the Austnon and onti Prussian party m Germany 
with the awkwardness that they could create or cause U> U 
created for him by means of the Catholic clergy m Powo, 
with their relations with the Guelph or Hanoierun paity 
and with their obedience to the eaXra national power of 
Papacy which led them sooner c>cn than the French legUi 
mills, to put pressure on the new empire In favour of m\t 
lary inlcncntioa with a view to restoring the Icmpofil powtf 
In Rome. But perhaps none of these motives and not eico all 
of them taken logger )usli(y the form asjumed by Uiv 
march s repression unless wo lake somewhat Into avtov t 
anger whidi is on evil counsellor and that ineLnation wh^h 
accomjunics omnipotence and ends hy not seemg the lioiri* 
that tins has in the very nature of things fn Dcccmlx-r in'*! 
he desired to have inserted m the penal ctnlc a ipetui pair 
graph dealing vsiih the jIum: of the pulpit for poluical 
he abolished the division of Calhobc allairs m ll^ f*iu 
minutry he prwnlcd a plan for a bill for ujpervi wa u.ff 
Catholic schools In 1872 he di solved the Jesuit buu'Ci i^I 
conglcgalions reUted to them and eij^Ked n.uv(wrnia I** 
mis. With the Uws of May IU'3 be picKfiUI f 
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study for the preparation of Catholic -ecclesiastics, and for 
their appointment, the presentation of their names to the pres- 
idents of the provmces, he created a royal tribunal for eccle- 
siastical affairs, he regulated the disciplinary and corrective 
law of the Church. In 1874, he made civil marriage obliga- 
tory, extended the Prussian law concemmg civil status to the 
whole Empire, made legal provision for the internment or 
expulsion of ecclesiastics who had been deposed and were 
"kill carry mg out the functions of their office. In 1875 he can- 
celled the articles of the Prussian constitution concemmg the 
liberty of the Church, deprived bishops and parish priests of 
their subsidies if they did not submit to his laws and decrees, 
abolished all orders and congregations except those for the 
care of the sick; m 1876 he presented a bill concemmg eccle- 
siastical property. But the Catholics, under this downpour of 
laws and provisions agamst their Church, gathered together 
around their clergy and bishops, who allowed themselves to 
be deposed and persecuted without ever giving way, and the 
Catholic societies mcreased and the Catholic press received 
a new impetus and greater diffusion; meanwhile the Pope, 
from Rome, inveighed and condemned. Bismarck lost his 
head to such a degree that he asked the Italian Government 
to account for the words and acts of the Pope, who m the 
liberty of the Vatican could not be bent by him and made to 
toe the mark, as he might have been m other times, by the 
threat of a battleship or of a landmg at Civitavecchia. And 
he encountered not only the fin de non recevoir of the Italian 
statesmen, but their smiles at the rage and inexperience with 
^which he had entered into a quarrel with priests, who have 
to be handled differently 

In fact, Bismarck himself gradually realized that he had 
got into a blmd alley, and while reflection took the place of 
his anger and bullying, not only had his original causes for 
alarm at the Austriophile, Hanoverian, Polish, and papal 
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typical of them m his peculiar tmconscioiianesa of what con* 
Btitutcs the function of one governs the destinies of a 
people or of the responsibility that he assumes towards im 
fellow-citizens and towards history The only parties in 
any way preserved their political physiognomy were, fortu 
nately, those that Bismarck persecuted and wished to extir 
pate, the Catholic centre and the socialists, who had a faith 
and an idea of their own, did not obey the beck and call o^- 
the Government, and did not relapse mlo mere rcprescnlahvei 
in the parliament of the interests of agnculturo and industry, 
or of this or that branch of industry 

Bismarck s persecutiou of German Catholics has been con* 
nected with the danger that he scented m them os the lur 
vivors of the Austrian and anti Prussian party in Gcnnany, 
with the awkwardness that they could create or cause to be 
created for him by means of the Catholic clergy m Posen, 
with their relations with the Guelph or Hanovenan party 
and with their obedience to the extra national power of tlw ^ 
Papacy, which led them, sooner even than the French legiti 
mists, to put pressure on the new empire m favour of milv* 
tary intervention with a viciv to restoring the temporal povicr 
in Rome. But perhaps none of these motives, and not eicn all 
of them taken together, justify the form assumed by Bw 
march a repression unless wo take somewhat into accourf 
anger whni is an evil counsellor and that mcbnatlon ivticb 
accompanies omnipotence and ends by not seeing the ImnJ* 
that this has in the very nature of things, fn Dcccmher 1871 
bo desired to have inserted m the penal code a special 
graph dealing with the abuse of the pulpit for political ends 
be abolished the division of Catholic affairs m the Pruj»un 
ministry be presented a plan for a bill for supervision over 
Catholic schools In 1872 he dissolved the Jesuit Kouws anJ 
congregations related to ibem and expelled non-Gcmun Jrr 
uiti. With the laws of May 1873, ho prescribed univcrniy 
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by liberal governments with the consciousness — which there 
could not have been in those monarchies — of the true nature 
of the conflict, which tended to substitute culture for culture, 
thought for thought, or, as we may say here, religion for re- 
ligion In this task of substitution violence was excluded, not 
only because of its recognized mefficacy and futility m spir- 
itual thmgs, but because of the accepted principle of liberty, 
which had to be preserved at all costs, even by temporary 
^remissions m dealing with the adversary and temporary ac- 
ceptance of his supremacy. Without doubt, free discussion 
and propaganda were not always enough, because the ob- 
stacles set up by social groups and by the alliances that the 
Church formed with the forces of uncouth ignorance often 
made it necessary to pass into the field of more directly prac- 
tical and political action. Still, m all this great prudence and 
delicacy were required m order not to pluck up with the evil 
the good, or parts and germs of good This can be clearly 
seen, to give a few examples, in difficulties concerning reli- 
gious instruction in elementary schools, where, by mtroducing 
purely lay and illuministic instruction, the risk is run m cer- 
tain cases of entering into strident conflict with the home and 
maternal education of the children and of upsetting the au- 
thority of the parents; or m other difficulties concerning di- 
vorce, where resistance of a religious character is joined to, 
or alternates with, other kinds due to reverence for the m- 
stitution of the family and to a noble desire to bridle exces- 
sive or egoistic individualism even at the cost of sacrificing 
mdmdual happmess. And the same thmg may be repeated, 
.in general, for all that concerns more or less superstitious 
'^and fanatical popular customs, which should be corrected or 
respected, prohibited or tolerated, as the case may be Nor is, 
in certain particular cases, a rigorous and radical procedure 
to be excluded , but if it is to succeed in its purpose, the other 
side must have worked, with mdiscretion and disregard for 
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Catholics disappeared, but he began to feel the need of aid 
from the Catholic centre to add to the German conaervaUvei 
for the detachment that he was planning from the national* 
liberals, of whom he had made use so far So that he who 
had declared that he would never “go to Canossa,” did go 
and m 1880 opened negotiations with the nunao, and then 
in 1882 recalled almost all of the deposed bishops and mill* 
gated the laiva he had emanated. After this, gradually, m the 
course of a decade, all this war legislation disappeared or 
only a few fragments of it survived, such as the civil status 
and the cancellation of the articles m the Prussian constilu* 


tion of 1850 relating to the Catholics, and he thus offered 
a clear proof of the uselessness and mfeasihilily of the end 
towards which this persecution had been directed. Bismarck 
then said that the question of principle remained unsolved 
and that “the hoary question between pnests and Ling hod 
not yet reached its final conclusion m Germany*’ for he was 
unable to conceive it in any other terms than m those anli 
quoted terms of royal authonty and ecclesiastical autbonty 
But he had allowed the complaisant Pnisiian pro/esson to 
decorate it, on the other hand with the name of KuUurLatnpf 
or “fight for civilization,’’ a detiomuiBUoa that the Catholic* 
sorcasticollv turned mlo the other of ‘ fight against civdiia* 
tion.” And they were not altogether wrong, because to fight 
conscience with violence is not civilization nor, on the other 
hand m Germany a country with many religions, m which 
the Catholics are more than a third of the population and a 
country of flourishing culture where the authority of science 
and cnticism is great, was there any necessity for vragmg *1 


special and harsh warfare in favour of cinluation. 

A more genuine KuUurkampf was then bcuig fought w 
Catholic countries, a struggle begun more than a century w* 
fore by their absolute monardiies, which gradually libcr^tcJ 
the stale from subjection to theocratic bonds, and carrW oa 


r 
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(1904), the new Pope, Pius X, came to a semi-official agree- 
ment with the Italian Government and removed the veto laid 
on Cathobcs, several of whom made an appearance as depu- 
ties m the parliament, although without for the moment con- 
stituting a party. In the course of the last forty years, a great 
task had been accomplished and remained as a solid basis: 
the critical spirit had grown more robust and more wide- 
spread, and the superiority of lay thought and learning had 
gro^m so great that even the clergy frequented state universi- 
ties in order to obtain the right preparation for science and 
teachmg. With the decrease in clericalism, anticlericalism 
too no longer found a fruitful soil and was reduced to petty 
warfare with the lower elements of clericalism ; and it seemed 
as though men might hope for the further extension of lay 
culture from the peaceful course of thmgs, from the acts that 
were being performed, and from the books that were being 
written and which everyone was readmg, which certainly 
were not those of the priests. 

France had to carry on a much longer task and make a 
far greater effort, because the clericals, who during the Sec- 
ond Empire had for a long time been complete masters, dur- 
ing the first years of the Third Republic, when they thought 
a legitimist restoration was imminent, behaved as though they 
had already returned to the days of Charles X, celebrated 
an orgy of processions and pilgrimages, protested m favour 
of the Pope against Italy and its ecclesiastical legislation, and 
demanded a war to give Rome back to him. This was tolerated 
or encouraged under the presidency of MacMahon, when De 
_j Broglie repressed the converse anticlerical and antitemporal 
' manifestations, and prohibited purely civil funerals as being 
“scenes of impiety.” Many obstacles to the establishment of 
the parliamentary Republic came from the clericals, who 
spurred MacMahon on to a coup d’etat, while Monsignor 
Dupanloup advised him in religious and ecclesiastical affairs. 
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moral scntimcnta, to prepare the £avoiuahIe condiUons and 
to justify their employmeuL 

This process, ‘which was seculansatioii, is to bo ol^ 
served at that tune in Italy, who, in her formation as a unitary 
and liberal state, had tahen from the Pope the temporal 
power no longer defended by the better elements of Calholi' 
cism and grown, because of the behaviour of the papal gor* 
emment, an object of universal execration, and had earned ^ 
to accompliahmeot the reforms that had not yet been per 
footed by the old monarchies or before which they had 
paused abolition of the ecclesiastical tribunal and other pnv 
lieges of the clergy, suppression of convents and monastenes 
and confiscabon of ecclesiastical property exclusion of the- 
ological instruction from the universities, and so forth, and 
an mcreasing modemuation of education and culture. 

In all this Italy iras aided hy the resolnbon reached, haU 
in spite and half m hope, by the Church to draw to one 
side, with her flock, out of Italian pubho hfe, prohihmng ^ 
Catholics from bemg elected or from voting in pohtical elec- 
tions and allowing them to takd part only m municipal and 
provincial elections and m local administration. This pre- 
vented the possibility of a Catholic or clerical party m the 
Itahan chamber a fact that may have influenced political 
calculationa because of votes given or denied to ministries* 
and it allowed greater liberty in dealing with the Holy See* 
relations with whom remam^ under the law known as that 
of the Guarantees, as well as in all measures of an ccclcsi 
aetical nature cr dealing with public education. Much later, 
after more than thirty years, when all hopes for the duin-y — 
tegration of the Italian slate or for its humiliation by foreign 
armies had been lost — hopes long nourished by Pius IX and 
even more by Leo XIII — when the defeat of the Papacy in 
this respect was made deflniUvo and evident by the vuU paw 
by the president of the French Republic, Loubet, to Ro®^ 
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unable to change thia state of things or to depart from the 
liberal method to take up that of the Jacobins, with which, 
moreover, they knew they would not succeed in making any 
effective changes. And so they succumbed for wsoy years in 
the unequal struggle, especially concerning the question of the 
schools, which was the crucial point and at the some tune the 
symbol of the whole situation. For a bnef space, from 1878 
to 1884, they had been able to hold the reins of go^cmrncnl 
and give a secular direction to the schools, placing them 
under stale control, excludmg rebgious mstmction from the 
cumculum and givmg the preference to pupils educated m 
state schools over those from private and (^iholic schools. 
But they thereby incurred the ire of the Church of Rome, 
and, what was graver, they encountered very strong resistance 
m the country itself ceaselessly stirred up by ibe Catholics 
against the Government So that when the Catholics rctomed 
to power, which they kept for a quarter of a century they 
hastened at once to undo the labour of the liberals as to edu 
cation. Nor were (hey shaken by the very ample extension of 
the francliise m 1893 for on the contrary the elections held 
on this basis returned them in greater numbers and strength, 
and the liberal party was almost annihibled And m 1895 a 
new educational refonn made religious instruction compul 
sory provided methods of exerting pressure on heads of fam 
dies, and caused the clencal schools to spread throughout the 
country The spiritual aUnosphero was then very heavy m 
Belgium and It was impossible to lighten It for at every new 
election the overwhelming Catholic majority issued intact ami 
the very attempt of the liberals to oily ihcmsclTcs vnlb iho^ 
socialists only increased the number of votes given m the 
country distnets to the Catholics. The introduction of the pr* 
portional s>stem m 1899 somewhat improved the lot of the 
liberals but onl> much lalcr did the unwearying agiUtwn 
for compulsory education, which they began in 191 1 In tmjoo 
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with the socialists, lead to a result, which was the education 
law of 1914. 

This resistance by sectarian thought and habit, even in the 
atmosphere of the liberal state, was seen among other peo- 
ples, although not m the marked form and with the victories 
that it could boast of m Belgium. Would it some day be pos- 
sible for tlie new and secular religion to penetrate into all 
ithe social strata, and even among the rural populace, by tradi- 
tion so “pagan” and backward and old-fashioned? Or was it 
better to propose as sole aim, or as sole immediate aim, to 
penetrate mto the ruling class, making it still more coherent 
and certam, firm and active, and to resign oneself to leaving 
the plebs, or the common people, which is often not plebeian, 
in their temporary or permanent paganism’ The course of 
the hoped-for religious dissolution, purification, and recom- 
position proved to be far more laborious and slow than the 
lUummists and Jacobins had believed, and yet it was not ad- 
visable to hasten it or rush it impatiently, because by such 
Jacobm methods either nothing would be obtained or worse 
results would ensue. Modem civilization now had a free path 
ahead and its task was to potentiate its own forces m loyal 
competition with the old faith; nor was the danger of a Cath- 
olic reaction, similar to that of the Counter-Reformation, to 
be considered as anything else but fantastic, for all the real 
conditions for it were lacking, and in addition there was no 
Spam able to supply the support of her arms and policy as 
she had in the sixteenth century (although, to add an amusmg 
anecdote here, the last king of Spam, Alfonso XIII, when 
■ihe visited Rome, mmdful of the past, offeied his sword to the 
Pope m defence of the sacred cause) Even the concept that 
some had formed of the international power of the Papacy 
was to be judged exaggerated, for too many bonds attached 
the Catholics of the various countries to their states and to the 
parties that lived and operated m the sphere of tliose states. 
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It was clear that the German CathoLcs defended agaimt Bu* 
marck rather their cause than that of the distant Pope. 
Those of Italy for some tune and m some places obsened 
the order to refram from Toting, but more generally uhen 
lanness and indifference did not prevent them they did >'Dte 
for the deputies who best answered to their interests and who 
enjoyed their friendship and admiration. Those of France, 
when Leo XIII had decided the ralliemejit to the Republic, 
were split and obeyed but poorly The Irish did not listen to 
the Popes admonitions and words of moderation concerning 
the acts of terror wnth which they accompanied their national 
protest. The Germans of Austria when the Catholic clergy 
supported the Czech element against the German reacted in 
1897 With the cry of Los von Romr — of separation from 
Rome — and left the Catholic Church by thousands. Tl»e great 
force of this church lay in the determinateness and iminuta 
bility of her dogmas and of her discipline, which ga\*o her 
the disadvantage but at the same time the advantage of the 
man who stands still over the man who is moving and as he 
moves, does indeed go forword but now falls and now gets 
up again. 

The attempts at reform in the vcr> heart of CaUioliasm, 
such as that — which may Uand for all of them bccau*c it 
was relatively the roost important of all— of the Old Callw 
olics m Germany who did not recognize the new dogma 
of papal infallibility proposed to return to the Church of 
the Mventli century and wanted to aboli h the celibacy of 
priests and similar things, soon dried up and died like every 
thing of a h)bnd nature And when at the end of the mne 
tccnlh and the beginning of the twentieth century under the 
influence of Li> phdoHiph) and historiograpliy there aro e 
among llic more cultured Qtholics wlial v*js known a» mod 
cmi ro, that is the contradictory Idea of opening CitlioHeion 
to hulorical crilicura and at the Mme lirac pmervlng the 
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unity and tradition of the Church and the authority of the 
pontiff, and dogmatic form, and shunning and professmg to 
loathe Protestantism, the Church defended herself firmly and 
bravely m her old and well-guarded trenches, and ended by 
condemnmg modernism with the encyclical Pascendi (1907), 
rootmg it out and casting it to the flames, although this de- 
fence and victory cost her the loss of many among the most 
learned and distinguished minds she possessed. But the loss 
" ^ was far less grave than the loss of her very raison d’etre, 
which would have irremediably occurred if she had given way 
or ventured to compromise in any way. 

As he had in the fight agamst the Catholics, Bismarck 
failed m the even more violent one that he undertook against 
the German socialists, demonstrating in this case too the m- 
eflScacy of authoritarian systems and methods and the scanty 
luck of his own policy when it was exerted in other fields 
than that of competition with foreign states. The socialist 
propaganda that was constantly spreading further among 
' German working-men, the great number of its newspapers, 
the growmg number of votes obtamed by socialists m the 
elections — which in those of 1877 almost reached half a mil- 
lion — alarmed him and stimulated his natural disposition to 
resort to police or military methods. So that after having 
vainly tried to persuade the parliamentary assembly to accept 
the sharpening of several articles of the penal code, he took 
advantage of two attempts on the life of the Emperor in 1878, 
the importance of which he exaggerated and the political sig- 
nificance of which he altered, dissolved the parliament, pro- 
^ceeded to new elections, and put through the special law, 
previously rejected, by which societies, meetmgs, and news- 
papers of a socialistic or communistic character were pro- 
hibited, and the power was given to prevent from living m 
certam centres such persons as were considered agitators, to 
close public houses, book-shops, and similar places where 
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and therefore cannot be subdued or repressed, as thoG^ it 
were an animal rebellion, by the coonter attack of \'ioleQce, 
nor softened and healed by chanty and beneficence, as ihoa^ 
it were an illness. And since this ascension implies that the 
nomber of citizens who share and take an interest m the lUte 
must grow and the ruling class be cnnched and cnhvened hj 
new men, new passions, and new capacities, socialism has a 
noble political character It is true that as soon as the 
leading mirages have been dissipated and the correspoodic^ 
false theorizings have been abandoned and soaalism has beta 
understood in its real eflicocy as the creator of new aUiou 
and the renewer of the ruling class, its action proves to be 
not mtnnsically different from any other form of hunuQ 
advancement, from any other ethical and political activity, 
and like all these others, to pertam to the world of liberty 
^Socialism without liberty or not effected by means of hh* 
erty u not true socialism and without speakmg of that van* 
ety which sometimes donned its appearanco at the biddmgof 
absolute monarchs who Battered and instigated the populace 
m order to keep back the bourgeoisie — that is tho cultiv*atcd 
classes — which Uuicatencd them thot other which called itself 
Catholic was not real socialism either Nor was that other 
which IS called state socialism or last of all that which u 
related to it and which, after 1870, was formulated and flour 
ished m Germany m the Verein ffir Sozialpolilik through the 
lea] of scientists and professors, who were derided under the 
name of soaalists of the chair This last socialism (to adopt 
a phrase used by Goethe for somclhmg utterly different) wa» 
good “ru begleiien” but not leilen ** to accompany 
not to lead to study ond propose technical resources and 
propnale institutions but not to awaken and educate the 
political mmd of the workingmen. And state soculuni 
of use towards this end only when il did not emanate from i 
conservative or reactionary state, but from one that ani^cr 
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llio ()()()ulin' call. Cdlliolio or ('hriHlinn tuMnalcjm watt aliio oiit- 
aidollaj political licld, iiial tdjvioiinly v«»id of p(>lilical ll)oii|d»t 
wiia l.c(» Xlir» faitioic. <ta;yoll<:al Ucrum noiianun ( 11391 ), 
widcli llallorota callrd llio Woikoico’a (diiii)liaii (lliarlor, 'lli(5 
(lalladjc do/oocralt), vvlio In Jlrd^/iiou, oailicr pco-ljapa than iu 
any oilier conniry, dclacla'd llionnudvca fi(»in iIkj older (lath* 
(die pailica an Yoim/'; (lalliolicn, ainl who ohanvln’io and in 
die yearn that followed wim'(j known aa ropoaled, 

with rep.ard lo ilocialinin, the laclicii that had la on omiiloyod 
hy llio chnicahi with rep, aid to lilu’ialiitm, ainl approprialod 
a pri'/it part of tim doniandn ainl oven of the nioana of the 
hillor in order lo apply iho idfeeln lowardii the ip'ealor power 
or at leant the eonnorvalion of the power of the dhiireh; except 
for the eaie, which ahio oeenrred, of ihono who revealed a 
more direel and profound inteient in noeialiiun and foi iui 
hnplicil (h'lnoeraey or lilanly in the face of iho t'.hiuch ilnetf, 
and (how cloner to the niodoiiiinla, niodeininlii ihoiiiiteivett in 
the political held. 

Now preeinoly hecanno ponnino and olfeclive Moeialiiiin he* 
lonpH to the world id liheily, the ineaniiro of iln pioprenii in 
piven hy iln work on hehalf of liheily, althonph it may not 
ho i!onneionn of it or heeonien eonneioiin of it later or only 
in a few of iln dineiplen. What doon il nialler If Liannallo he- 
lieVed in Iho eoiapienl of power on the pari of the woikinp* 
men, which would liave pnl an end lo wapo nlavery, piven 
everyone jnniico and pionpca'ily, and deduced iho eorrenpond* 
Inp pidilleal aelion from hin hypolholical “law of hion/o,” 
which wan an ahnirael ecoiiomie iicliiano and not a liiiilorical 
'tad Iniman reality? What doen ll mailer if Marx (who in 
11597 pnhJinhed Iho lirnl vohimo of hin lahoriotin Ctipiuil) 
proponed an incorrect theory of niirplnn value and a nlill more 
incorrect law concoininp the fallinp Irend in ihij rale of prohl, 
and an oxiravapani inli'i jn'olalion oflinman hinlory? 

In [iracllco and in reality, it in certain lhal hotween U5()2 
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and Ihereforo cannot be subdued or repressed, as ibou^ il 
were an animal rebclbon, by the counter attack of vioIcdcc, 
nor softened and healed by chanty and beneficence, as tboo^ 
it Vfero an illness. And amcc this ascension unphes that iha 
number of citizens who shore and take an interest m the state 
must grow and the rubng class be ennehed and enlivened by 
new men, new passions, and new capacities, socialiam has i 
noble political character It is true that as soon as the nu*|/ 
leading mirages have been dissipated and the corrcipoodiag 
false theonimgs have been abandoned and socialism has been 
understood m its real efficacy as the creator of new 
and the renewer of the rulmg doss, its action proves to be 
not mtnnaically different from any other form of btunio 
advancement, from any other ethical and pohtical activity 
and like all these others, to peitam to the ^•orld of liberty 
^Socialiam without liberty or not effected by meqp * of hh* 
erty is not true socialism, and without speaking of that Tan* 
ety which sometimes donned its appearance at Obe bidding of 
absolute mouarchs who flattered and instigated the populace 
in order to keep hack the bourgeoisie— that is, the culuvited 
classes*— which threatened them, that other which called itwlf 
Cathobc was not real socialism either ffor was that other 
which IS called state socialism or last of all, that which li 
related to it and which, after 1870, was formulated and 
isbed m Germany in the Verem fur Sorialpolitik through ibtf 
zeal of scicntifits and professors, vrho were dcndctl under the 
name of socialists of the chair This last socialum (to adopt 
a phrase used by Goethe for something utterly dilTcrcnl) ^ 
good ' zu begleUcn. but not leUen ” to accompany 
not to lead to study and propose technical resources sod af^ 
propriate insUtulions, but not to amiken and cducat'' y 
political mind of the working men And state Mxiih'^ 
of use towards thu end only when it did not emanate 
conservative or reactionary state, but from one that an»t»c 
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head ” lie said that this would be “the second great feat of 
Germany after the Reformation,” and meanwhile he had sum- 
moned to Berlin an international conference on labour prob- 
lems. 

By tills time the working-men’s insurrections, such as the 
battle in the streets of Pans in June, 1848, were becoming 
a distant memory, the Commune of 1871 had not opened a 
new era by showing how tlie dictatorship of the proletariat 
'over the middle class could be set up, as Marx liked to trans- 
figure it for purposes of propaganda and as it was pictured 
in the fearful imagination of the rich and of timid and quiet 
people. The socialisms of the past had no propulsive force of 
example or actual value as a premise, and gradually took 
their place m the hagiography or golden legend of tlie party, 
and Its authors were venerated under the name of “precur- 
sors,” from Plato and primitive Christianity, from the medi- 
aeval socialism of Fra Dolcino and the semi-mediaeval so- 
ciabsm of Thomas Munzer and John of Leyden, to that of 
Owen, Samt-Simon and Fourier, to whom the label still ad- 
hered that Marx had fastened on them, the name of “uto- 
pists.” The new reality was now the electoral assemblies and 
representation m parliament, with all the consequences that 
this fact brought with it, although these were still developing 
slowly and might not be discerned in advance. 

In the congress held in Switzerland in 1880 German social- 
ism separated itself permanently from the anarchists, who a 
few years before, under the leadership of Bakunin, had been 
the principal cause of the disintegration of the First Intema- 
_ Uonal And although this socialism still claimed to be revo- 
lutionary under the leadership of Liebknecht and Bebel, in 
relation to anarchism it seemed and was termed moderate. 
In fact, with the expulsion of anarchism, socialism was ex- 
punging from Its midst, unconsciously, communism itself. 

or what else had been the anarchism of Bakunm and others 
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and 1864 Lassalle gave impdua and dixecUon to the writing 
men s movement m Germany and founded the General Wort 
men's Umon, and at the same time demanded universal and 
secret suffrage, needed by the workmen for their progress. 
Hut suffrage was obtam^ later through Bismarck, who es- 
tablished It for his Q\m ends and m imitation of Louis Bona 
parte. But it was turned by them to their own ends and agaimt 
Bismarck himself, nor was it possible to depnve them of 
again. Maiz, m his turn, by means of the International Work 
mg Men's Association (the First International) founded m 
Ixndon In 1864 and lasung for ten years through many ticu- 
situdes, and espeaally by means of the doctrines that he in- 
troduced into It (although m the beginning he tempered them 
m shrewd compromise, with the dixerte concepts which ho 
despised as prejudices, of justice and liberty) raised a ban 
ner around which another workmen s association gathered m 
Germany And these two different associations of Lassallians 
and Marxians after clashing for many >cars and attemptuig r 
in turn to take one another s place, werr by the necessity of 
thmgs led to unite m 1875 at the Congress of Gotha They 
came to a compromise concerning ihcir doctnnal theses and 
combined those of Lassalle with tho^i of Marx but ga\e life 
to a compact German workingmens part) which began to 
send lU deputies to the imperial parliament, two m 1871, 
nine m 1874 lwcUcml877 and it was this growing number 
of deputies and of \olc5 given to socialUt candidates that 
excited Bismarck s reaction. After this reaction, m the courie 
of which socialism had also gained the socul laws had been 
overcome, it gained another moral victor) bccjuje the ' 
Eknperor oUhough ho was soon to change his »l)le be^an by 
flattering the workingmen and ihcir claims, and walrnin^ 
afErmctl before the world the gravity and urgency of 
social (picilion and tlic nccc<>il> of dcvolmg oncieU to »t 
fervour and of solving it with a warm hcait and a cvai 
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order against the party of disorder, he also threatened, in 
1895, to call upon his faithful subjects to put in tlieir right 
place those “vaterlandslose Gesellen/* tliose “fellows without 
a country,” unworthy of tlie name of Germans. But the fact 
was that this socialism of the so-called expatriates was link- 
ing Itself, by force of things and by force of logic, to tlie 
entirety of German economy and politics, so that later, in 
order to designate it, the phrase “social patriotism” had to 
"^ de corned 

And although, wth all the roughshod materialism of its 
theoretical premises, it looked askance at religion, and when 
It did not consider it a class lie of use to the middle class, 
reduced it, as m tlie Erfurt programme, to a Pnvatsache, a 
private affair, yet, unable to adhere to the old religion, it 
unconsciously fed in its depths on the new one, the religion 
of thought, criticism, and liberty. A certain consciousness of 
this began to make itself felt when, after 1895, the party 
realized the inner need of remeditating, discussing, correct- 
' ing, or replacmg the philosophical premises of Marxism, 
and recalled a diverse philosophical and ethical tradition, 
that of Kant. And in the end, with regard to the more prop- 
erly political doctrine, the heresy broke out on the part of 
an old and for many years orthodox Marxian, Bernstein, who 
gave the slogan: “What is called the final purpose [the com- 
mumstic society, doing away with the state] is nothing, but 
the movement is everything ” The movement, that is, the con- 
crete and progressive work of liberty, which in desiring any 
other particular end desires itself above all. What Marx 
^meant by his altematmg apocalyptic ideas and historical evo- 
futionary ideas, oscillating between the cult of authority or 
power and that of liberty in human society, was given demo- 
cratic and even historicizing interpretations It was pointed 
out that he had never maintained the absolute superiority of 
socialism over capitalism and that he had always made the 
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of his stamp if not the extreme opposite of abstract com 
mimism and of the oppressive state-mtervention of Afarx and 
his foUo^^ers, the correspondmg abstract indmdualism the 
former, the negation and destruction of every form of stale, 
the latter under the formula of the end of the state, ultra 
national and even dictatorial? The one conception wu Imbed 
to the other and lived on the other, >shen the one was ueab 
ened the other ^ras ideally and siihslanlially vtcakened andv. 
gradually forced to receive wilhin itself and to satufy so far ' 
as might be necessary the legitimate elements of mdividual 
ism, and therefore to direct itself tow^ords liberalism. 


A further step towards the inevitable liberal conversion of 
socialism was the CoDgress of Erfurt of 1891, the hrst held 
after the cessation of the special law's, m which a progromroo 
m two parts was elaborated. The first criticized the fouoda 
tions of existing civilization, set up against them the ideal of 
the future communistic society and was ornamental m char 
nder the second later called the mmimum programme, con 
tamed a senes of practical reforms that could bo carried out 
m existmg society The latter it is clear was the only part of 
a political and feasible character that is it could present and 
defend real and particular requests to the other parties. Thevs 
were to accept some of them with modifications, and reject 


or postpone others, and m lime were to receive them more 
generally and perhaps all of them and so soculi^m would 
furnish a positive contribution to the common task of gradual 
Boaol progress. German socialism vras anzious to procbim 
Itself not only revolutionary but also in agreement with tie 
final peroration of the Communtsi Uoni/eito and v%jth ^ 
idea of the association Marx had inspired and guided 


Icmational” and yet it was constantly growing more yy 
Uonal that u, “Lassallun.** When WiUum 11 foiled m ^ 
cxpecLitionj changed his atlitudo towards the socululs atw 
invited hu people to the battle for religion, morjlity and 
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anarchism smouldered, mingled with an evanescent working- 
men’s Mazzinianism, the Marxian doctrines were at last im- 
bibed and a party was formed which in 1892 also completed 
Its separation from the anarchists, sent deputies to the parlia- 
ment, announced its maximum and minimum programmes, 
and set off on legal paths. It was, however, unable to set itself 
agamst the working-men when they came into conflict with 
the police forces, or even against the disorders and upris- 
ings, due to local conditions, of Sicily and its “fasci of work- 
men” in the years from 1892 to 1894. The new party had 
its penod of persecution in consequence of tlie part played 
by some of its leaders in tlie Sicilian happenings, and later 
because of the Milanese movement of 1898; but this per- 
secution soon stopped and gave way to amnesties, because 
Italian public opinion was opposed to it and, above all po- 
litical divisions, manifested its sympathy for those who had 
been tried and sentenced. In 1900 the attempt to restrain the 
parliamentary regime was overcome, and there was ampler 
breathing-space. On the one hand, scientific criticism, which 
in a country of ancient culture and unprejudiced intelligence 
like Italy had rapidly corroded the philosophical, historical, 
and economic system of Marxism, and on the other hand, the 
influence of what was happening at tlie same moment m Ger- 
many, split the Italian socialist party into two “tendencies”, 
the revolutionary and the reformist These reached a com- 
promise in the Bologna Congress of 1904, and another kind 
of compromise in that of Rome in 1906, until in the Bologna 
Congress of 1908 the reformist tendency prevailed altogether. 
Before Delbruck made a similar remark in Germany, Giolitti, 
the prime mmister, said in the Italian parliament that the 
socialists had “put Marx away in the attic” and had become 
reasonable, and for his part he tried to draw their more 
capable elements into the government. Not even in Italy were 
the socialists able to remain international and “without a 
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supenonty of an economic order depend on given circmih 
itfincefl. 

The figure of the socialists, whose reasoned speeches 
were beard m the debates of parliament and whose articles 
were read m the newspapers and reviews, had grown fa 
miliar and no longer awoke shudders like the ^'ague and 
myslcnous figure of the “mtemotionaliit” who had been 
spoken of twenty years before and had been confused with, 
the “nihilist,” the apostle of universal destruction armed with 
bombs. Notwithstanding the theoretical mtransigence that was 
affirmed m their congresses, in practice collaboration and re> 
formism had the upper hand. In 1913, in the opposite camp 
Delhnick, as secretary of state, while admitting that unpleas- 
ant things mi^t still happen m parliamentary life because 
of universal sufirage and discord among the so^alled hour 
geois parties, openly recognmaj that sociaJum was “no longer 
revolutionary except among the extremists and in the h)'s- 
tencal members of the opposed parties.’ This “Iiberalim 
tion,” or “democratization ” as people preferred to call U, 
was confirmed by the formation here and there, on the mar 
gins, of new if not very important groups of revolutionary 
mmded men, from whom later came the Spartacus Union, 
whose chief was a son of old Liebknecht. But when the World 
War broke out, these irreconalables were o\erwhelmed by 
the of the party b) the offiaal party, olul m Cernuny 
os in France and m Belgium, the socialists entered into whit 
were called ' sacred unions'* of all the parties. On August I 
1914, the German sociolisU declared that they accompmicJ 
with their wrarmest good wishes ihcir brother* of every pJitJ 
who were called to arms and that they would not be diviJcu 
from their country in the hour of danger / 

Italian soculism more or less followed the developou. j- 
of the German, After a first period between 1870 and ItTX 
durmg which the relic* of Bokuninun uuurrcctjoniwa sxJ 
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? observed from the concepts and sentiments of the other 
irties (all reprobates because “bourgeois”), the necessity 
: the same time to press to their extreme limits productive 
irces and bourgeois civilization with the intention of send- 
ig the latter along this path to destruction and to make way 
)r a conversion to its opposite — ^because all these and sim- 
ar thmgs, adapted to a people like the Germans, who are 
ery theoretical and fond of complicated theories, found little 
ivour with the French. The revolutionary tradition of French 
ocialism was that of Blanqui’s insurrectionalism, which 
iromised itself that by gaming possession of the seat of gov- 
mment it would reform society by reasonable legislation; 
ut the military executions and deportations that followed 
be Commune, the state of siege that lasted for many years, 
be prohibition of the diffusion of the International, and at 
he same time the memory of the repeated defeats suffered, 
n the course of the century, by the working-men m their in- 
iurrections, had robbed this tradition of all hope and all im* 
letus 

When the Republic was firmly established and the state 
if siege had been abolished, amnesties had been granted to 
he survivors of the Commune, and the problems concerning 
ivorkmg-men could be taken up again, the republicans of the 
extreme left and the radicals had included in their political 
programme a special part called the social programme (legal 
recognition of trade-unions, legal restriction of working- 
hours, msurance for employes, and then also a progressive 
tax on mcome, nationalization of mines and railways, the 
nation in arms, elective judges, and so forth) , somethmg like 
what in Germany was called a minimum programme. So that 
the socialists found allies and co-operators m these republi- 
cans and radicals, on the condition that they did not insist 
on the future communistic society and other similar Marxian 
1 eas. So about 1881 beside a Marxian group (Guesde-La- 
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country** and they not only did their part in the vrarlike 
preporolion of ItaLan spirit ogainst Austria, but their great 
est theorist and wnter, Anlomo Labnola, was the champion 
of colonial enterprise® and of Italy’s indutlnal and commcr 
aol expansion. 

Revolutionary minds, scornful of accommodating reform- 
ism and impatient of the dahhmess into which orthodox so- 
cialism had fallen devoted themselves m Italy also to seek 
iDg nevr formulas, better fitted to them ami one was supplied 
by Sorel with hu syndicalism. Sorel assimilated socialism, as 
he conceived it, to primitive QinsJiaiuty, assigned to it the 
aim of renewing society from its moral foundations, and 
therefore uiged it to cultivate, like the first Christians, the 
sentiment of “scission” from surrounding society to avoid 
all relations with politicians, to shut lUelf up m workmen s 
syndicates and fc^ on the “myth” of the general strike. It 
was the construction of a poet thirstmg for moral austerit), 
thirsting for sincenty pessimistic with regard to the present 
realit) stubbornly trying to find a hidden fount from which 
the fr^i pure stream would well forth and tested by reality 
bis poetry quickly vanished even m his own c)cs. But when 
the World War broke out tlio official Socialist party which 
had detached itself from reformism m the Congress of Reggio 
Ehnilia m 1912, and had wavered irresolutely between rood 
crate and revolutionary tendencies, did not show a spint 
ctpial to iho occasion and unable to and perhaps unwilling to 
prevent Italy s taking part in the war remamed among ihoHJ 
v»ho hung in ibo air cutting themselves off from national and 
ev'cn from international life. y 

Minor obstacles and hindrances to its junction with liter ^ 
alism were encountered b) toculisra m France bccJU‘C I* 
Marxian dialectics of h»>tor) and of cla*’>cs, the theory 
the structure and supcistruclurc and of the ideal world a* a 
fT n*k of economic mterots, Uio total ab>tcntion that muit 
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fargue) that had founded a working men’s party, another >fU 
formed a more important one, of socialists (AUemanc and 
others) ^ho T^ero called possihilists because they propoted 
to demand and obtam such reforms as i^crc practaally 
possible m the present. Collaboration m parhament, and 
eventually m the government, was implicit in such a pro* 
gramme, and Jaures, when ho was elected deputy in 
outlmed a parliamentary Socialist party, m agreement with 
the radicals. If the chief of the Marxian group, Gucsde, had 
declared m the days of Boulanger m the style of hu school, 
that the struggle Let^^nen the two bourgeois parties left the 
proletariat mdifferent, the new socialists, on the contrary, 
took part vivaciously m union with the republicans, in the 
Dreyfusard cause that is, the liberal and secular cause 
against the clericals, the militarists, and the reactionarici. 
After this cnsis m 1899 a soaabst, Millcrand, jomcd the 
cabinet of Waldcck Rousseau taking over the portfolio of 
industry and comraercc on event that troubled the calculi 
tions of the Marxian scholastics, was condemned by the con* 
gress or council of Dresden and then, so as not to break (w 
they said) the unity of tlie party, was blamed by other awco* 
biles in France, and even by those who would gladly have 
approved it as necessary for the defence of the menaced Re* 
public and as a proof that the Socialist party wss malam 
enough to share m the government. It produced In short, the 
separation from the French Socialist party of the parlumeo* 
tary socialist group and of the indcpendenU. In the clcctn^ 
of 1902, which were fought over the question of the diuolu 
tion of the congregations and the religious policy the *oc ^ 
isls formed an alliance with the left, which won a clamorous 
victor> m 1906 Briand left the Socialist party to partwiF^ 

In the Samcn cabinet, and the year alter another soca 
VivianI, became mmirtcr of labour . i 

Quite negligible was the influence of Marxism In s 
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posing, promoting, and accepting social nieasures, no longer 
and not only for conservative purposes (\\oilliy of praise, 
however, if they were aimed at pre&er\nng the peace of so- 
ciety and at saving, as some said, the inhentanrc of a com- 
mon civilization from disaster and barbarism), but also as a 
serious recognition of wliat was right, flic Bisinurckiau laws 
for old-age, sickness, and accident insurance, winch, after 
Germany, all the other states came in the course of time to 
adopt, and the numerous otliers of a sanitary character, were 
followed, variously and witli a varying rhythm, in Germany 
and m all the other states by laws concerning tlie etpiality of 
obhgations between employes and employers, the prohibition 
or limitation of night-work for children and women and its 
regulation for other workers, the determination of the num- 
ber of hours of work in the week and the obligations of rest, 
and the reduction of the working-day. About 1890, the de- 
mand arose that this last should be limited to eight hours, and 
^ the number certainly sank well below the fourteen tlial bad 
formerly been customary m many factories: m England iii 
Disraeli’s time the number of weekly hours was fixed at fifty- 
six and m France, in 1904, the day’s work was limited to ten. 
And other laws were passed concerning home labour, w'ork- 
men’s houses, the preference to be given to labour co-opera- 
tive societies m engaging hands for public works, and so 
forth The trade-umons, the syndicates, the federations of 
labour, the professional unions, received legal recognition; 
labour councils and special divisions were instituted in tlie 
mmistries, and, last of all, even ministries of labour. So that 
°dier accusation also tottered, which might have been ex- 
^ saymg of Sir Thomas More that the state is a 
comurailo divuum, or m that of Vico that the patria is a res 
patrum and the modem theorizing concerning “class war- 
are and the ruling class as a “bourgeois class,” intent only 
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them, and here and there belter relations bare been entered 
into with the corporate movement ” 

Similar aspects and happenings and on analogous coarse 
of things, might be shoivu with regard to socialism m Bel 
gium in Switzerland, m Austria Hungary m Holland, sod 
m the Scandinavian countries But after noUng this impor 
tant general feature of the ideal victory that liberalism grad* 
ually won o\er it by mviUng it and mducing it to enter its 
circle, by persuadmg it to drop scission for collaboration, by 
clearmg its imagination of miUenarian expectations and 
turning it to the present, by turning its ramd from materul 
i&tio and schematic into historical and humanist, it is ncces* 
sary to consider as well the victory that socialism in its turn 
gamed m this transformation, which seemed to bo submis* 
sion but was not Socialism then became the principal subject 
for students of politics and statesmen it allracled tbe fineal 
among the youthful talents and generous hearts of that period 
Cl en literature the novel the drama, lync poetry became lU 
mouthpiece. An EInglish politician said "Today wc arc all 
socialists.^ Extension of the franchim and uniiersal suffrage 
were deliberately faced in order that iho needs of the worl 
ing men might obtain their representatives and take ibcir 
place with the other needs of society chastising the cgoimi 
of employ ers and of the rich, and m order that by discussing 
voting, cnlicizing this social class might educate its poIUKal 
sen'^e and its sense of responsibility The laws conceroiog 
compulsory education and against illiteracy and m favourer 
night schools and Sunday schools, tlie peoples universities, 
and such improvements, were real denials of the accuwlionnj 
that the bourgeoisie” vrislied to keep the people m 
ranee ” And such reactionaries ndiculous rather llun oJi 
as sighed for the lo>t protection of the good old limci, were 
left to their vam grumblings. 

There was a general tendency and goodwill toward juu* 
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m fieri, like all the mind and all the work of man, like the 
whole world, which is not, but is eternally becoming 

The socialist movement, and the social measures that were 
one of its most important effects, without intending to do so 
dissociated the too close relation, which was almost one of 
identity, posited half a century ago between liberalism and 
economic freedom, morals and economy, ethical mstitutions 
and economic mstitutions. It had seemed, during tins first 
~ ' period, as though the way of salvation that liberty opened 
to the moral and political life of the nations ought to be 
opened in the economic sphere by free competition. This in- 
ference and this illusion were assisted by the industrial and 
commercial world of Europe, especially of England, and on 
this conUngent experience was erected a doctrine of absolute 
value, one almost religious in accent, moreover, almost from 
Its inception, it met with its sceptics and critics. But when this 
youthful era approached its decline, and the economic con- 
ditions had changed, and the hopes for a spontaneous dis- 
^ appearance of the “social question” through the prodigy op- 
erated by free competition had not been fulfilled, and when 
the monster of monopoly under the form of cartels and trusts 
was seen to issue from the very bosom of free trade, the same 
social problems had to be faced again, not only with the 
resources of free trade but with ethical and political skill, 
which bends these resources also to its own ends, and makes 
use of them when they are useful, modifying them or casting 
them off when they are not useful or are harmful. This change 
of mind and conversion can be observed particularly in the 
decadence of the Manchester school m England and in the 
<' 'resurrection of old opponents m new and modem garb, dif- 
ferent from what they wore m the times of the battles over 
the Corn Laws, and havmg now their representative in Dis- 
raeli. 

State intervention, formerly belittled, was rendered advis- 
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1890), the technical discoveries made about this time and 
their applications, the variety in production, the extension 
of markets, the ever quicker means of transportation, are 
thmgs well known and present in every one’s memory, and 
may be taken for granted and passed over m this narrative, 
which takes for its field the mtellectual, moral, and political 
life that offered the conditions for this marvellous activity 
and productivity and m its turn derived its strength and 
resources from it. Let us state as a symbol that the popula- 
tion of Europe, which had been a hundred and eighty mil- 
lions at the beginning of the century, had grown to four hun- 
dred and fifty at the end, besides the millions of her sons 
sent to the Americas and otlier new countries, by which the 
United States of America alone rose from five million in- 
habitants m 1800 to seventy-seven millions m 1900. And 
whatever statistics are mspected, numbers are found that 
recall facts of this nature and can also serve as symbols 
for mstance, Belgium, where in 1850 industry employed a 
capital of three hundred millions and in 1913, seven bil- 
lions, and m whose port of Antwerp the traffic in 1840 
amounted to two hundred and forty thousand tons and m 
1914, to fourteen millions; and the world production of 
anthracite, which was a hundred and thirty million tons in 
1860 and rose to six hundred and fifty m the last years of 
the century. 

Even the rhythm of colonial expansion underwent a rapid 
increase, especially after 1880, when the desire to own col- 
onies seized almost all states, in emulation of England, who 
_ was at this time extendmg, solidifymg, and regulating her 
colonial empire over a quarter of the habitable globe. France 
brought her realm from less than a million square kilometres 
to about twelve millions, with fifty million inhabitants Ger- 
many, who had no colonies before 1884, soon reached the 
third place with accessions m Afnca and Oceania and a few 
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able not only by tbe necessity to protect the ASTDrimg-cIais, 
but also by the necessity that the stales felt to preserve, m 
the ebb and flow of ^orld economy a certain economic autoo- 
omy m order to guarantee supplies of proviaionj and amu 
in case of •war to prevent the rum of certam socul claues 
whose functions could not be replaced in the life of the peo- 
ples or to avoid too frequent and too po^^erful shocks to 
the social fabnc, to support national industnes in their be- 
ginnings and also for more or less urgent financial reasons.^ 
Thus state intervention m favour of the working-class was 
occompamed m lesser or greater measure by protective tar 
iffs, which sometimes opposed and sometimes fai'oured the 
interests of these classes (and always opposed or favoured 
the interests of one class or another), but which leemcd to 
be of use to the collective good and the general tranquilhty 
of the country In this respect again (Jennany and Bismarck 
were the first or among the first to set the example, vnlh the 
tariff of 1879, and they were followed by almost all the other 
states— excepting England which was able more or Itii to 
stick to free trade But protection was at this tunc tempered 
by commercial treaties, and m general it did not dcprcii m 
duslry and commerce It is obvious that the conlroverncs a* 
to the preference to be assigned to protection or free trade, 
and which of the two contains the absolute truth, aro basically 
at fault, because free trade and protection arc the two Icnas 
of one sole relalioruhip nod whenever the one or the other 
18 recommended U is always done with formulas of a purely 
cmpincal value Tlic whole thing is to «ue the right point, 
case by case, m practice in the various and changing hi*' 
torical situationi — and this nghl pomt will be llut winch i» 
of the grcatcal economic utility but will never be dctcrmiocJ 
b> purely abstract economic coiuiJcralions. . 

The induhtnal power and wealth that Europe altiuj^ 
with dixxy crescendo, during this period (notably 
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economic changes. Everywhere might be observed a shift in 
the proportions of city dwellers and country dwellers, the 
centrabzation and gro\vth of the industrial population with 
the consequent diminution and almost the disappearance of 
craftsmen and small businesses, and the formation of a nu- 
merous class of technicians and industrial employes And in 
all classes education mcreased, there was much reading and 
^ generally in several languages; the newspapers, thanks to the 
telegraph and the telephone, brought information concerning 
life all over the world, every day and almost every hour. 
Sometimes it would happen that a discussion, a controversy, 
a question, that arose m one country would excite great in- 
terest m all countries, as was the case with the affaire Dreyfus. 

None the less upon this age, so full of activity, and which 
enjoyed a longer era of peace than Europe had ever known 
before, has fallen the judgment, which has become perma- 
nently fixed even in the books of historians, of a “prosaic 
age,” and at the same time one “sceptical and dissatisfied” : 
a judgment that sounds strange and mexplicable unless it is 
placed m relationship with the spiritual crisis begun in 1848 
and grown to its full development after 1870, as it has 
been delmeated above The practical activity that was en- 
couraged and aided by the liberal spheres was no longer 
jomed to a lofty understandmg of this activity, one capable 
of appreciating its full meaning and of recognizing its in- 
estimable value, and so the religious and ethical impulse was 
weakened, the capacity for mventing and transforming the 
requisite concepts was diminished, the inner life of the con- 
, , science was mortified, that life in which alone suffering and 
sorrow and anguish can be gathered into purifying travail 
and converted mto consolmg and revivifying forces. Towards 
the end of the eighteenth and during the first decades of the 
nineteenth century, Germany had been the philosophical 
Athens of the modem age, and after two thousand years had 
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harbours in the Far East» Italy occupied Elntrca and Tn* 
pohtania, Belgium^ thanks to the actxviiy of Leopold 11, hid 
the Congo Stale Spam, lAhich on the conlrarr lost with Cuba 
and the Philippines the remains of her old colonial domin 
ions, clung to the coast of Morocco Russia continued to eo* 
large m Asia. After 1896 the United States went unpcnalistic 
too The feelings that led to these undertakings were >cry 
complex economic advantages partly real and partly inwg* ^ 
inary, power and political prestige, Io\ e of country that awik 
ened the desire to extend one s own language and culture and 
customs to the other parts of the world — **La France,” said 
the colonialist Ferry m 1885 **ne vtut pas eirt seuUmait on 
pays libre mats un grand pays qui ripand partout ou U pent 
Us porter^ ses maeurs sa longue ses armes, son drapeaUf son 
genie**' — and last of all, a greater lo\o of humanity and citJ 
ization m generaL England gave her empire a liberal ebar 
acter allowing such portions of it as bad risen to a higher 
civilization, which were known as the Dommioas— Canada, 
Australia ^ew Zealand and later South Africa — to ha^o 
liberal and democratic institutions, their ovni laws and gor 
cmmcnl, independent conunerciol relations ihcir own array 
(and some of them already asked for a na^y of their own) 
and to remam attached to the molhcr-counlry iponlaneouJy 
by their interests community of language and tradition, ami 
harmony of ideals Economics acquired a true world*uniiy 
Europe was fed with the gram that came from the other parti 
of the world for her own production was insu/S c ic n t, barrag 
been Id part replaced by other crops and by other uses Uf 
the soiL 

Hand in hand with the production of wealth went gcocra' 
prosperity e%cn if m some places or m some strata of the 
population want and misery were still undirainuhed and ^cr^ 
rendered intolerable by tbe ncighbouibooJ of proipetiiy acJ 
if poverty was aggravated at Umes by the \ciy rapiJuy of 
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Becque, in 1896, flung the answer in their face: Without 
those politicians and statesmen, these men of letters would 
have been servants or would have ended in prison, as under 
the Second Empire, and if he had had to choose behveen the 
political work and tlie literary work accomplished during the 
last twenty-five years, he would, in all conscience, have reso- 
lutely given the preference to tlie political work. But with all 
, this. It must be recognized tliat at tliis time few indeed — and 
even these few but little heeded and with small results — ^were 
the poets, thinkers, seers, apostles, who introduce light and 
warmtli into the war which in all times and under all condi- 
tions IS perpetually fought in the minds and the hearts of 
men, and which has perpetual need of tliis aid and this guid- 
ance Nor could the gap be filled by physicists, naturalists, 
sociologists, who at this time were indeed not wanting, but 
who from their very nature are of use to technique and not 
to what is above, or at the basis of, every technique. 

The slight mental energy and the frequent loss of courage 
and consequent disposition towards pessimism were revealed 
by the way m which men generally received and interpreted 
the inevitable changes that the course of things brought into 
society and politics, and whenever it was necessary to choose 
and adopt decisions to be followed with a sure spirit. The 
Utopia of laissez-faire, laissez- passer, or of absolute free 
trade as the panacea of social evils, had been denied by facts; 
but instead of sifting m this doctrine what was Utopian from 
what was true, and understandmg and appreciating this truth, 
and. preserving it (as one should do with every truth) withm 
r Its limits, which alone can guarantee it, tears were shed over 
this fallen faith and hope. There was no attempt to replace 
It with another, not even with that of state intervention and 
protection, the weak sides and dangers of which, on the other 
hand, were perceived; so that between the two rival theses 
no one knew what to do, and there was no way of bridging 
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offered to all mankuid a speculative harvest as ongmal u 
It was copiouA. But when it was believed that her rue as a 
great national and political power would lead this specula 
tioa to new and greater fruit, she declined in quality, grew 
mentally impoverished, lost the function that she had filled 
of energetic knower and fertiluer of the thought and knowl 
edge of all the peoples, and although the labour of her scien 
lists went on assiduously and though their erudition ^ 
great, she gave out no flashes of gemns, and alloned the m 
hentance of her classical age to lie mert or forgotten and 
even despised. In the country of Kant and Hegel might now 
ho observed m the greatly narrowed field of thought, no 
entice, psychologists, physiopsychologists, and other similar 
worthy personages, full of honest mlcnt, bat without vigour 
and without courage and of tho earth, earthy Elsewhere men 
like Spencer and Ardigo met considerable success, and a hoi 
low positivism and evolutionism stultified mea’s mmds. 

Even when liberty was defended and theorued over the 
defence and the theory were empirical and superficial, as lliey 
were m the famous book on this argument by John Stuart 
Mill The central florae was extinguished, or smouldered only 
in a few minds m which it gave out some sparks and this 
accounts for the subdued prosaic tone that was then cuitora* 


ary The regret was voiced that there were in the new genera 
tion no heroes of reitilutioas equal to the Maazmis and the 
Garibaldis no pobtical heroes equal to tho CaTOurs and tha 
Lincolns and these regrets were those of disappointed 
inalions, which m penods of calm would ha>*o liicd to admire 
helmsmen guiding the ship into tho harbour b> powerful 
effort amid the howling of the storm and they were an in* 
justice to the undeniably uvfful and upnght labour of the 
new men adapted to the new limes. When French men of 
letlcrs were eager to dende and mock the onnojed and angry 
politicians and statesmen of the Third Republic, Henry 
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overi^ealized the history of the past to -vtonder at it if in the 
elections many frauds, deceits, and abuses were committed, 
and one had to have no eyes not to see and consider what 
much worse things were happening in the great American 
republic, and yet were being corrected or rendered less harm- 
ful by the spontaneous forces of morality and by public opin- 
ion. 

.. , It was natural that when the franchise had been extended, 
there should be a change m the parliaments with regard to 
the quality of the men, modes of eloquence, behaviour and 
customs, and not always in an agreeable fashion. But it would 
have been well not to lose sight of the fact that even under 
these forms or under these appearances, often so vulgar, there 
was the ^arantee of liberty for all, and that, no matter how 
imperfect constitutional and liberal life may have been, for 
instance, in the Spain of Alfonso XII or Alfonso XIII, it was 
still a great deal better than political life in the days of Ferdi- 
nand VII or than what Carlism would have given her. So that 
rather than draw the conclusion diat it would be better to 
abolish parliamentary institutions, here again the question 
was how to proceed in order to guide and direct (as in prac- 
tice happened) these assemblies in a good sense; for they 
were not very different from the assemblies of all times, all 
indocile, impressionable, confused, exposed to corruption, 
and aU of them lookmg for someone able to handle them. 
It was agreeable to make great discoveries with great airs, 
such as that of the “lie” of the electorate and the parlia- 
ments, where there was, mdeed, no other lie but the difference 

^Aat always exists between the juridical form and the his- 
torical reality, with which that form may perhaps not coin- 
cide because it is made to regulate it, nor is it able to regu- 
late It unless it employs rigidity and flexibility at the same 
time The same lack of reflection suggested supine admiration 
of Germany, for her anti-parliamentarism, for her “strong 
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the gap. Farthermore, since the concept of free trade bid 
been h a zi ly associated •vnth that of liberalism, the mutmri 
in the free-trade formula generated mistrust m the >Try truth 
of political liberty, T4hich 13 a concept of another and a higher 
order Equally, the other fact that the political battle no 
longer continued on the scheme of two parties, classically dis- 
tinct and m opposition, the party of conservation and that of 
progress facmg and fighting one another and succeedmg one 
another in power caused the parliamentary system to be con- 
sidered oigt^cally sicL and near to its death. For it had been 
supposed that these two parties, working m this schematic 
fashion were a sine qud nan of this system, whereas it should 
have been noted that this clear distinction and contraposi 
Uon ans^^crcd to the times of the formabon and foundabon 
of liberty and its first growth, but could not be m absolute 
harmony with the situation when the things to be discussed 
and resolved presented themselves with greater vandy and 
complexity and when the very compoiiUon of parliamentary 
representation was more varied and m consequence, the va 
ncty of the political groups and combinaUons had to bo more 
\aried. 

Nor was there in all this any ground for fcanng that the 
reasons for conservation and progress, of the past and the 
future, of history and life would ever bo lacking since these 
are tvto eternal moments that operate under the most diffcrcn^ 
special forms. Nor did the disappearance of those “notables 
of the liberal aristocracies who formerly directed ibo cfco 
Uons under bmiled suffrage by dcsignabng the candidates, 
and now were unable to survive and to exercise the same 
Uon under broader or universal suffrage, irremedubly aban- 
don the elections to chance and to demogog) as many 
because m practice it was a question of finding new inclbou* 
for new conditions, ami these were already begmmng to rw e 
ihcir appearance and to turn out well And one mu*i haie 
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ovendealized the history of the past to Asonder at it if in the 
elections many frauds, deceits, and abuses were committed, 
and one had to have no eyes not to see and consider what 
much worse things were happenmg in the great American 
republic, and yet were bemg corrected or rendered less harm- 
ful by the spontaneous forces of morality and by public opin- 
ion. 

It was natural that when the franchise had been extended, 
there should be a change in the parliaments with regard to 
the quality of the men, modes of eloquence, behaviour and 
customs, and not always in an agreeable fashion. But it would 
have been well not to lose sight of the fact that even under 
these forms or under these appearances, often so vulgar, there 
was the guarantee of liberty for all, and that, no matter how 
imperfect constitutional and liberal life may have been, for 
mstance, in the Spam of Alfonso XII or Alfonso XIII, it was 
stiU a great deal better than political life in the days of Ferdi- 
nand VII or than what Carlism would have given her. So that 
‘ rather than draw the conclusion tliat it would be better to 
abolish parliamentary institutions, here again the question 
was how to proceed in order to guide and direct (as in prac- 
tice happened) these assemblies in a good sense; for they 
were not very different from the assemblies of all times, all 
indocile, impressionable, confused, exposed to corruption, 
and all of them looking for someone able to handle them. 
It was agreeable to make great discoveries with great airs, 
such as that of the “lie” of the electorate and the parlia- 
ments, where there was, indeed, no other lie but the difference 
^^ that always exists between the juridical form and the his- 
{ torical reality, ^vith which that form may perhaps not coin- 
cide because it is made to regulate it, nor is it able to regu- 
late It unless it employs rigidity and flexibility at the same 
time The same lack of reflection suggested supine admiration 
of Germany, for her anti-parliamentarism, for her “strong 
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the gap Furthermore, since the concept of free trade had 
been hazily associated with that of liberalism, the mistnut 
m the free-trade formula generated mistrust m the very truth 
of political liberty, which is a concept of another and a higher 
order Equally, the other fact that the political battle no 
longer contmued on the scheme of two parties, classically dis- 
tinct and m opposmoa, the party of conservation and that of 
progress facmg and fighting one another and succeeding one 
another in po\^er caused the parliamentary system to be con- 
sidered organically sich and near to its death. For it had been 
supposed that these two parties, working in this schenuUc 
fashion were a sme qud non of this system, whereas it should 
have been noted that this clear distmction and contraposi- 
tion answered to the times of the formation and foundation 
of liberty and its first grovrtb, but could not bo m absolute 
harmony with the situation when the things to be diseased 
and resolved presented themselves with greater vanely and 
complexity and when the very composition of parhamenury 
representation was more vaned and in consequence, the va 
ncty of the political groups and combinations had to be more 
vaned 


Nor was there in all this any ground for fcaruig that the 
reasons for conservation and progress, of the pail and the 
future, of history and life, would O'er be lacking, since these 
are Iw o eternal momcnli that operate under the most different 
special forma. Nor did the disappearance of thoie “notahlci 
of the liberal anslocracics who formerly directed the e!o> 
Uons under limited suffrage by designating the canduhles, 
and now were unable to survive and to exercise the same func- 
tion under broader or universal suffrage, irremediably aban- 
don the elections to chance and to demagogy as many 
because m practice it was a question of finding new roclluwi 
for new conditions, and these were already beginning to ^ 
their appearance and to turn out well. And one mint 
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overidealized the history of the past to i^onder at it if in the 
elections many frauds, deceits, and abuses were committed, 
and one had to have no eyes not to see and consider what 
much worse things were happenmg in the great Amencan 
republic, and yet were being corrected or rendered less harm- 
ful by the spontaneous forces of morabty and by public opin- 
ion. 

It was natural that when the franchise had been extended, 
there should be a change in the parliaments with regard to 
the quality of the men, modes of eloquence, behaviour and 
customs, and not always in an agreeable fashion. But it would 
have been well not to lose sight of the fact that even under 
these forms or under these appearances, often so vulgar, there 
was the guarantee of liberty for all, and that, no matter how 
imperfect constitutional and liberal life may have been, for 
instance, in the Spam of Alfonso XII or Alfonso XIII, it was 
still a great deal better than political life in the days of Ferdi- 
nand VII or than what Carlism would have given her. So that 
^ rather than draw the conclusion tliat it would be better to 
abolish parliamentary mstitutions, here again the question 
was how to proceed in order to guide and direct (as in prac- 
tice happened) these assemblies in a good sense; for they 
were not very different from the assemblies of all times, all 
indocile, impressionable, confused, exposed to corruption, 
and all of them looking for someone able to handle them. 
It was agreeable to make great discoveries with great airs, 
such as that of the “lie” of the electorate and the parlia- 
ments, where there was, indeed, no other lie but the difference 
^ that always exists between the juridical form and the his- 
torical reality, with which that form may perhaps not coin- 
cide because it is made to regulate it, nor is it able to regu- 
late It unless it employs rigidity and flexibility at the same 
time The same lack of reflection suggested supine admiration 
of Germany, for her anti-parliamentarism, for her “strong 
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stfltc,” >vliich mado radicals and socialists toe tBo for 
her “ethical state,’^ whidi seemed to carry out the idea that 
German professors had conceived of it, attrihutijig to the 
ment of this political conttituUon the economic grovrlh and 
vigour of Germany ■whereas it was her weak point Antipar 
liameafanani, anlidemocracy antiJihcralisiD came into fash* 
ion and ircrc an essential part of what was called everywhere, 
by a word corned m England, snobbishness. In ■words at Icart^ 
(but the worst of it was, that such words were pronounced) 
one was often mclined to empty out the baby with the balk 
About 1890 ihcre came into this sleepy European world 
of thought and mto its discoloured and inanimate political 
literature the socialisUc and Marxian doctrine of history and 
the state. It boasted of being the daughter of German clawcal 
philosophy and so it was, althou^ an illegitimate one and 
it preserved certain of us virtues m the positing of questions 
and in its dialectico-historical method Beyond a doubt it coo* 
ferted not a little bene&i m that people were called upon to 
think over the very pnnciplcs of human society and hu^tor)» 
and to formulate again the correspondmg ctbicil and logical 
problems and on the other hand m that on ideal, no matter 
how deduced and conceived once more lighted up the mtel 
Icclual field and ogam aUmded people to activity and apos* 
tleship But, 08 might have been expected thcsc Marxian doc* 
irmcs were not able to maintain their positions and had to 
Tctceat in the economic field as regards ihcortcs of surplus 
labour and surplus value, and in the philo'ophical field as 
regards the nietaph>5ic8 and dialectics of malcruliim. ^cl 
all the criticism that soon followed on the reception of this ^ 
doctrine, and which occupied a full decade did not rt>ull 
in an enlivened consciousness of human spiritualiiy ami of 
butory as the hiitory of liberty Indeed ono effect that 
mamed from lhi» long familuniy with Marximi and wub 
hutoncal matenalism (>»hfch Mazzmi had loalhetj bceJuK 
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of its lack of humanity and kindliness) was the habit and the 
mental mclination to think of the active forces of history as 
“economic classes,” feudalism, bourgeoisie, petty bourgeoi- 
sie, agrarians, industrials, bankers, working-men, peasants, 
modified proletariat and ragged proletariat, and so forth, and 
to treat political problems as a calculation of the interests and 
forces of the various classes at odds, and a search for the eco- 
^ _ nomic class on which to lean This meant closing one’s mind 
to a true understanding of history and of human life, and 
losing the unity of the spirit that rules the whole and which 
is beyond all these empirical schemes of abstract economics 
and these calculations of shrewd people It seemed to be a 
great thmg, and it certainly cost great efforts, to realize and 
assert that over and above the economic classes there is al- 
ways a “political class,” moved by ideals that can be nothing 
else but ethical. This observation ought to have led, but did 
not, to a total change in the vision of reality, to a new phi- 
losophy, which failed to develop, and empiricism and natu- 
' ralism continued to hold the stage. 

If, then, the work of this age appeared to be prosaic and 
narrow, that happened not because it actually was so, for m 
reality the impulse of the great historical age that had pre- 
ceded it was taking effect, but because narrowness and pro- 
saicness were the attributes of the mtellect that considered 
It m its development, of the imagmation that set it m a bad 
light, and of the spirit that instead of embracing it and lend- 
ing it warmth left it on the outside or despised it. A danger- 
ous void of thoughts and ideals, which might remam thus for 
-Some time without serious damage, but was close to the 
mirage of false ideals These had already shown their faces 
m the literature of the baser romanticism, or decadence, and 
now m the last decades of the nineteenth century and the first 
of the twentieth they were rising everywhere and contami- 
natmg all political thinking And even a certam awakening 
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But then in thia direction unexpected obstacles v»ere en- 
countered there ^ere pauses and digressions, and at last, 
after 1870 the renunciation of this idea, ^hich passed among 
the Utopias, so that it was either no more spoken of among 
serious persons, or was smiled at, sometime* with melan 
choly as at an ingenuous youthful dream that has disap* 
peared sometimes modangly os at a childish idea Some per 
fection of states according to the principle of nationality wai 
accomplished m the following decades and os a result of 
the Russo-Tuilush war of 1877 78, Serbia, Montenegro Ru 
mania, Bulgaria and Greece became independent, or broke 
the last chains that >iiH bound them to Turkey, or increased 
their territories. In 1905 the Norwegians, who also bad their 
oivn nationalist or particulanst movement, separated from 
Sweden, to whom they had been bound by the treaty of 181 h 
but not by community of political uuUtuUons and economic 
conditions. Autonomy or Home Rule, wo* proposed and sup* 
ported for Ireland by Gladstone, and oflcr thirty year* of 
rejection, counterproposals, agitations, and rebelJioos, R 
finally passed the third reading in the House of Coromoos 
and thus recened the force of law allliough for the moment 
Its execution remained m suspense. But the fate of Poland 


seemed to be irremediable and its recomposition as a nation 
ceased c\en to form an object of hope ond a. theme of liberal 
wnlmgs, and m the end Finland lo t her autonomy uhlle 
Prussia was making efforts lo dcnalionalixe the Polish rcgioa* 
that were included within her frontiers. 

In AuiJna the German, Crcch'^loicnian Poluh, and other 
nationalities were fighting one another without re*t aftcr^ 
Taaffc s attempt lo pacify tlicm had failed ui 1893 tiu* rro* 
dered all parliamcntaiy activit> ibfficull and ahuo I impo*' 
sihlc Nor was more iJian a breathing space obtained wuh ihr 
electoral reform of 1907 by whii h The olijlrut lioni'io lo IW 
imperial parliament was indeed oicrconir, hut not ih^t ^ ^ 
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local parliaments, and soon afterwards the irreconcilable con- 
flicts were resumed with the same violence as before. In 
Hungary, which on its part was trying to increase its auton- 
omy m its relations with Austria, the Hungarian element was 
still treating the other nationalities with harshness, suppress- 
mg ancient liberties, makmg the Magyar language compul- 
sory m the people’s schools, and holdmg them under such 
complete dommation that these oppressed nationalities, the 
Slovaks, Rumanians, and Serbs, found in Europe a latter-day 
Victor Hugo who became their champion and protector be- 
fore aU the civilized world m the person of the Norwegian 
Bjomson. Meanwhile the Croats were coming to an under- 
standmg with the Serbs m the kmgdom of Serbia, and the 
“trialism” that was spoken of by some seemed a desperate 
idea, for it would have required a complete transformation of 
feelmg and of social and political relations in the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, that is, in a political structure that was 
a survival of other times, of the days of hereditary states. 

Graver and more fundamental than this resistance by Aus- 
tria-Hungary to the full actuation in Europe of the principle 
of nationality was the renunciation of the hope of a free Eu- 
ropean union that was made impossible by the situation pro- 
duced by the Franco-German war of 1870-71, which left 
France wounded and offended by the loss of two ancient prov- 
inces and eager for revenge, and Germany, proud of her 
booty, watchful for any threat to take it away again Around 
their implacable hostility the other European states were 
grouped; so that in place of a union m which the nations 
might find the most advantageous form for their labour and 
their progress, the best and indeed the only expedient that 
could be found to preserve peace was the old system of Euro- 
pean balance of power by means of alliances and counter- 
alliances and protective armaments 

All the same, peace was such a great good and so necessary 
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to Europe m the marvellous increase of her production m all 
fields and of her civili 2 aUoQ and culture that, tKanV^ lo th)! 
balance of power, it was possible for a long tune to prevent 
a European war, which was feared by all, from breaLmg ooL 
y^Bisznarck was the principal artificer of this policy of peace, 
for he ^vaa very anxious not to nak losing what ho had been 
able to conquer for Germany and wbat formed his personal 
glory, and was of the opinion that Germany, os he had Cited 
her out with territories and power, had nothing else to de-^ 
sire and was, as be used to say, ^ioturui^ saturated and sa 
tinted so that another war, even if successful, could not hnng 
her any real gam. And so m 1878 m the Congress of Berka, 
which followed on the Russo*Tnrkiih War — in which Husiia 
had thought she could solve the Oriental question in a pureljr 
Russian sense and liberate her “Slav brothers,” but which 
bad aroused the other powers to the protection of their in' 
lerests and England before all the others— Bismarck boasted 
ibat he bad played the part of on “honest broker ” whose 
profit was the preservation of peace. And this rcdislnhulion r- 
of booty among the nelligerents and the non'belljgerojts 
seemed at the time lo be the best, or the least ctll that could 
be accomplished towards that end Meanwhile Bismarck 
allied Germany with Austrio and drew Italy into the allianrt' 
Italy was worried by the possibility that further acts of ag 
gnmdiicment mi^t be accomplished lo her disadvantage by 
France m the Mediterranean and by that of a conflict wUa 
Austria and a consequent reopening of the Roman qucsiioo 
m this way the Triple Alliance was born. At the same lujw 
Bismarck signed a Reinsurance Treaty with Russia 
means of Italy linked England to the Triple Alliance. In ihi 
field he was a past master and since mastership is shown la 
the ability to limit oneself he olso knew bow to behave w 
a broad mmd and with moderation and he allowed 
from whom he shut out cvtfrj possibility of revenge on t-^ 
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Rhine, to expand elsewhere and to form undisturbed her great 
colonial empire, provided she took care not to enter into com- 
petition with the German Empire In the same way he avoided 
laying obstacles in the way of England, who was now en- 
deavouring by means of new occupations to ensure the path to 
India and was adding to her empire While he took no in- 
terest in the affairs of Russia and Turkey, and tlie dominion 
of the Straits, and the so-called Oriental question, he helped 
Austria to spread within certain limits in the Balkans, in con- 
formity with his idea that Austria’s mission lay in the East, 
where she was the representative of Germanic culture, al- 
though he did not deem it advisable for the Germans of her 
empire to be united to Germany, so giving preponderance to 
the Catholic element, which he disliked and suspected. 

In this fashion peace was mamtamed in Europe, that is, 
in empirical and not in radical and constitutional fashion, 
and was paid for not only by ceaseless efforts of vigilance 
and diplomatic ability on the part of a genius of diplomacy, 
but also by means of enormous and growmg military expendi- 
tures m Germany and throughout Europe, with millions of 
men under arms Beneath this peace maintained by these 
efforts and beneath the heavy burden of armies forever ready, 
hostility and danger of war smouldered, however repressed. 
Smce the first years after 1870 France had been casting an 
eye towards Russia, her probable future ally for defence 
against her powerful neighbour and for the claims she was 
nourishmg England and Russia were in conflict not only over 
Constantinople hut also over expansion m Asia, where the 
two spheres of dominion touched Italy considered that her 
'accounts had not been closed with Austria for the lands she 
^ called irredente Still, the peoples were resigned to postpone 
the fulfilment of their desires until a more or less d^istant 
future, for the sake of the observance of this balance which 
constramed them to keep the peace, and still more for love of 
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this peace itself, for fear of the consequences that a vrar 
have on their present temlonal possessions as well as on 
their very political, social, and economic structure, and lor 
the sake of human society, which seemed to be threatened by 
mtemationalism, anarchism, and revolutionary socialism. 

The “European concert** vms not equal to the European 
mission of civilization, and because of the discordant inter 
estf of Its components proved itself, m Lind impotent towards 
Turkey notwithstanding the horror aroused m Europe la 
1876 by the atrocities m Bolgana and m 189-1 and 1896 
by those m Armenia and notwithstanding the fact that a 
statesman, Gladstone, had called the Sultan the “great as- 
sassin.** In 1897 It scarcely succeeded m limiting, let alone 
preicnling, the Graeco-Turkish War and had stiU less effect 
on those in the Balkans Only a few German bislorians dared 
to celebrate as an example of a general union “such as bis* 
lor) had nei'er before seen of the principal stales of the 
world, and therefore of capital importance, and ictUhiaor 
Uch “a worthy close of the nmciccnth century * llie cxpcdi 
tion decided by the powers in 1900 against China which hm 
peror WiUiam II erabellvshcd with one of his fiery ipccchei 
of Alula IiLo Ungo and which iho military conluigcols of the 
various powers carried out with slaughter and rapine. 

The mtemal beginning of disequilibrium m EuropcJO 
cquiiibnum came from another conflict of far greater import 
than all the others that had existed so far because it no longer 
concerned particular increases of power and JommioOf but 
nothing less than the leadership of Europe and of the worlJ 
the conflict between Germany and England Before U reached^ 
the spint of the nations and the minds of sUleimen, it rtartru 
iQ the brains of iheoruls and professors, m whom, os 
know. Germany was richer than an> other country by way oj 
dubious compemalion for her deficiency in Ualonicn 
it may bo observed how it began, not long after 1B79 to 
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gam consistency in the Prussophile historian Treitschke. A 
natural pride over tlie great military victories of 1866 and 
1870, and over the European power to which Germany had 
risen, was jomed m tliese theorists to the visions they con- 
jured up of the hegemony exerted by other peoples through- 
out tlie ages* by Greece, who was as it were a first Europe 
against the East, by Rome m almost all the civilized world 
then kno'ivn, by Germany herself, who had held considerable 
power with her Saxon and Swabian emperors from the tenth 
to the thirteenth centuries And, on the other hand, there was 
added tlie odious spectacle of the leadership exerted by Eng- 
land at the present moment over a great part of tlie earth and 
on the seas and the no less iiksome memory of the way in 
which she had ever been ready to cut short her competitors 
on the Continent — Spam, Holland, France. 

From these premises the conclusion was drawn that the 
field was open to Germany, who would take up tlie glorious 
task of her imperial heroes of the Middle Ages, tlianks to 
the Hohenzollems, a new Greece against a new Persia, a new 
Rome against a new Carthage, and tliat she would never meet 
ivith the fate of Holland Germany was verdant with youth, 
military prowess, learning, ability m every field, civil vir- 
tues, England was quite faded, shrivelled, and decadent in 
all these respects, a state that might be qualified as “reac- 
tionary,” hypocritical like all those who feel tliemselves to 
be old and weak, governed by statesmen of few and limited 
ideas, enjoying a power that was obviously an anachronism, 
acquired as though by theft m times when naval battles 
^nd mercenary troops decided wars of world-wide importance 
and when it was possible to seize forts and naval stations m 
foreign countries, and which was therefore no longer admis- 
sible in times of national states and great popular armies 
Now justice demanded that Germany should ask for a new 
partition of the world, no longer accepting tlie present one. 
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•which had been made ^vhen she was tom by internal \*'ar{are 
and pre\enlcd by it from forming a great slate, and equity 
required that she should be entrusted with the hegemony that 
Emgland wrongly laid claim to and was no longer able to 
hold because Germany instead uos ready to assume the 
direction of the world with a more robust arm, with more 
modem concepts, and with immense possibilities of develop* 
ment, perhaps e>en •with the creation of a neu synthesis of^ 
East and West, of a new religion of Humanity Thus did these 
theorists and professors reason and rtchon before swarms of 
attentive students basing their arguments on conventional 
partitions and classifications and historical law's and on the 
detritus of the old philosophy of history and biblical ideas 
concerning Uie succession of ibe four monarcbies, such as 
the hegemony that belonged to each particular people, nation, 
or state m turn and the weary survival of tliose v^ho bad 
exerted it and who now had to consider themselves pereu 
nently collapsed no longer historically active, dragging out 
their life m the tram of the others and supported or com* 
manded by the one that is at preseut m power or the bolder 
of Uio hegemony, ond on Uie virtue of certain tribes or races 
bom to command such os tlie Germanic, and so forth. All 
this IS mere abstraction and mythology licalcd as though rt 
were reality and substituted for the genumo and concrete 
reality whicli was at the same time far more simple and far 
more complex less theological or less naturalistic but more 
bunun. Professorial pedantry v^hich lay at the bottom of 
all such tlieories and opinions, was betrayed by the aceuu 
tion which summed up all the others, ibal was made agamit-^ 
England that she had formed her empire hlllc by IiUle# ta^ 
perceptibly and by theft that Is, that Driliib Eropira hw 
risen spontaneou ly rebus ipsis dictanSibus vrhereas IW 
other mvoLed by them would ^ con>Uuctcd by philowJphUot 
and hutorical deduction and by plan, and bo achieved (wi 
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by occasional coups de main and guerilla warfare and simple 
naval battles, but by great land battles between nations, like 
those of Sadowa and Sedan. 

There was, in this method of preparing politics, the same 
defect that is generally to be noted m German literature and 
art: the kmd of criticism, that is, of theoretical formula, 
which often precedes the fact and wishes to bring it forth m 
Its oivn manner; but in politics tlie consequences of this error 
‘ are far more pernicious It was only very late, towards the 
last years of the nineteenth century, that England raised the 
vast empire that she had acquired in the course of a couple 
of centuries to what was called imperial self-consciousness. 
However, m international relations tliere are only two ways 
of obtaining one’s demands, either by negotiation or by force 
of arms It was quite out of the question tliat England would 
ever be brought by negotiation to declare herself decadent, 
aged, weakened, and ready to give up to Germany the sea, 
her colonies, the Dominions, and the sceptre of government; 
and there is no other way to find whether one nation is really 
decadent or dead and another alive and vigorous except by 
puttmg it to the test, which may furnish much matter for dis- 
appomtment and surprise. For these reasons, if these theorists 
had any practical intentions at all in the suit brought by them, 
with the actio popularis of which they were the promoters in 
the international field, it was clear that what they wanted, 
sooner or later or at the right moment, was war. Thus were 
sown in men’s minds the first seeds of the world-struggle be- 
tween Germany and England. 

Bismarck, who did not believe that politics could be car- 
ried on with such historico-philosophical impedimenta and 
mistrusted the professors, took good care not to encourage 
these World-Wide and warlike programmes Furthermore, he 
was not even very keen on colonies, and when m 1884 he 
gave way to the pressure of the colonialists and began to 
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extend German protection over some Icmtones of South 
Africa he persisted m his conviction that this was not the 
path Germany ought to engage herself m. The year before 
hiB death, and after he had quite given up pubhc huameis, 
when Admiral Tirpitx explained to him his naval programme, 
by which he proposed to guarantee Germany s commerce 
against England*a control of the seas with a great navy, Bis- 
marck could not conceal hu anger at this dangerous political^ 
theorizing of technicians. But under another aspect, the Ger 
TTinn way of considering mtemational relations, the famihir 
ity with the idea of changing the appearance of the world by 
means of great bloH's of war, a cerlam vndc-spread cynicism 
of speech due more than to anything else to the ideal of rough 
resoluteness or SchneidigkeU. and which caused many good 
and honest persona of that good and honest people to coutort 
their faces m fierce gnmacea — all this sprang from his exam 
pie, from his teachings, from the satufied comments that M 
liL^ to make on his actions and on his successes over the 
enemies whom ho had fooled, faced, and defeated, from hii 
“Lombard sneer os the old fashioned Ilaban men of letters 
would have said He strongly desired peace, because Itf 
thought that the needs of Germany were satisfied by the wort, 
he had accomplished but whol would happen when the 
big meal was digested and a new hunger a new desire for 
food — and alread) the first signs of U were visible agiUi™ 
this powerful body? How would it bo possible, without 
carding his example and his teachings, without deserving 
sarcasm of his bitter realism, without abandoning the tra h 
lion of his sentiment and his altitude to pervuado bef 
choose a different goal to follow m politics a diffcrctJ 
cept, a liberal and cosmopolitan or ^ropcan concept? 
what would happen when ho would no longer be ilccnng 
ship, or when ho had been set aside as afflicted with 
and no longer equal to himself ami other men would fo 
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him, men not gifted with his sagacity, his prudence, his ge- 
nius, but who rememhered what he had done and said, and 
were therefore disposed to imitate him materially, that is, to 
give poor imitations of his work^ 

The new hunger, the new foreign policy, the new men, 
came and the new age came, kno^vn as the “new course,” with 
Emperor William II. And soon the idea of the world-power 
that Germany was to win towered over everythmg, was taught 
and mculcated, entered into every German’s mind, gave an- 
other turn to the relations with otlier states, and the web 
woven by Bismarck was in great part destroyed. In 1890, 
immediately after his retirement, the Reinsurance Treaty 
ivith Russia was not renewed, so that this country, which was 
already inclined to an understanding with France, was im- 
pelled to approach her even more closely, and in 1894 a 
formal alliance between the two was concluded. The danger 
of an imminent war with Russia threatened for several years, 
until Russia turned her attention to the Far East. 1896 saw 
WiUiam II’s famous telegram to President Kruger, an act of 
open hostility towards the English and their South African 
policy, and of encouragement to the Boers in the fight they 
were startmg and in which Germany then failed to support 
them. In 1898 the same temerarious personage pronounced 
the speech with the motto, “Our future lies on the sea,” and 
the next year repeated, “The great need is for a strong navy.” 
Work was begun on the construction of that navy, which 
Tirpitz directed in the manner and with the intention that Bis- 
marck had disapproved. And the Emperor travelled m the 
Xevant, in Damascus proclaimed himself “the friend of three 
hundred millions of Mohammedans,” and took Turkey under 
his protection. 

Already at this time aversion for England had become a 
popular sentiment in Germany, and was answered, naturally, 
by a like aversion, although one less laden with theoretical 
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argoments, on the other side. England was troubled by Cer 
many 8 ^vn^d8 and acta, there too one spoke of a dclenda 
Carthago Meanwhile the requisite precautions uere taken 
the “splendid isolation” was given up, and the En glmli Gov 
emment m 1904 concluded the Entente with France, while 

( Delcass^ was workmg on the policy that was known as the 
encirclement of Germany In 1905 William made his imci 
pected appearance at Tangiers, and so m 1906 the confer 
cnee of Algcciras on the affairs of Morocco was convoked, 
with the results of which Germany was dissatisfied because 
of the want of support from one of the powers of the Triple 
AILance, Italy, who without leaving the alliance, but pre- 
servmg her ancient and steady relations with England, had 
imUated fncndly relations with France. In 1908 Germany 
once more came to words with Franco over Morocco, and the 
treaties of settlement were not )ct arranged when the Era 
peror committed another coup de tete with the {ntemew pub- 
lished by the Daily Telegraph In 1911 Germany sent n 
war-ship to Agadir and war was on the point of breaking 
out — for England was quite ready for a break at that mo* 
ment — when matters were patched up by a new agreement 
between France and Germany which procured to the latter 
the acquuition of a big piece of the French Congo England 
did not cease to prepare diplomatically and miliUrily, ond 
m 1907 ilic entered into an agreement with Russia o\cr 
Persia, Afghanistan and Tibet, and also camo to an under 
standing with Japan Meanwhile Germany allowing her rc^ 
lationa with Italy to get on as Lest they might, bound herself 
more closely to Austria that is, to Uic power that was IcJ»t 
confident of her own future, and who b^usc of the cUihrt 
of the nationalities llut bhc enfolded m her bowm, and Im 
others that were started m the Balkonj particularly on the 
part of Serbia and because of nsalry with Russia who pn>* 
Iccicd the Slav populations, was with evergrowing frequency 
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imperilling the peace of Europe. This was seen in 1908 in 
the effect of her annexation, in defiance of the Treaty of 
Berlin, of Bosnia-Herzegovma, and during the Italo-Turkish 
War of 1911-12 and tlie Balkan Wars of 1912-13, and in 
the plan she conceived in 1913 of attacking Serbia, from 
which she was dissuaded for the moment by Italy’s opposi- 
tion. Military equipment was increasing m Germany, in 
France, in England, m all the states. 

When today we re-read what was printed m German books, 
pamphlets, and ne^vspapers between 1912 and 1914, we 
have the impression of being m the atmosphere of war. In 
1913 General Bemhardi published his book Deutschland und 
der nachste Krieg, and his voice was echoed by other military 
writers and by many clubs and associations that had risen 
to promote land and sea armaments and which favoured edu- 
cation for and instigation to war. What amounted to an ulti- 
matum was issued to England, she must give up world-su- 
premacy, she must allow Germany a free hand on the 
Continent m such a way that she could become the centre of 
a union of all Central Europe, beat France and take away 
her colonies, annex Belgium and Holland, divide the French 
possessions m North Africa with Italy, and carry out with- 
out hmdrance the economic penetration of the Near East. And 
the arguments were reiterated concerning Germany’s prolific- 
ness, the two millions of Germans emigrated to America and 
lost to the fatherland, Germany’s intellectual capacity, which 
was superior to that of the English; concerning France and 
England, who were decadent and dymg, for whom Germany 
was certamly not meant to act as a charitable and insurance 
mstitution. Plans were made to add Turkey, Bulgaria, and 
Rumania to the Triple Alliance, and meanwhile, repeating 
the well-known words of Von Moltke m his letter to Bluntschli 
and the more recent words of General von der Goltz, the mor- 
alizmg virtue of war and bloodshed was praised, and the se- 
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IfictioQ tliat It operates of the strongest and best, the regencn 
don of enfeebled mankind by means of this bath of blood tie 
aviluation that war alone can promote, the force that it alone 
possesses to save humanity from stagnation, from Domesii 
kation — a new technical word that had come mto use. From 
time to time throughout 1913 and dormg the hnt months of 
1914 the announcement and the alarm \s*ere heard that the 
right moment for Germany had come and that she most not ^ 
let it escape her In July 1914, on oflBccr published a pern* 
phlet on what he called the -Empire*! fatal hour, vrhlch tie 
Crown Prince praised and recommended for dissemination. 

In one of these years (February and March of 1913) the 
historian Cramb gave a senes of lectures m London on “Ger 
many and England ” with the inlention of setting forth clearly 
to the English, m its ongin, its aspects, and also m its causes, 
this violent passion and resolute will of the Germans, which 
he did not moke fun of and indeed considered os a serious 
danger and a tragic struggle of supreme defence that England 
would bo called upon to face against a weighty and worthy 
opponent. 

In such pobtical plana and desires for war, men of noble 
hearts and elevated minds look part, men Iiie Slrcsemann 
who m the yean to come were summoned to the opposite lade 
of recognizing the common delinum from which they had 
suffered and of trying to adapt the spirit of Germany ami 
all Europe to peace — Stresemaim loo at this lime was oikiog 
for a place m the sun’* for Germany and tho coo<iue»l ol 
other colonies and demanding land and sea annamenU. But 
there certainly were, c^cn in Germany, some who ineJ 
gam a hearing for w-ords of seme. Among these was Delbnic*. 
the master of military historiography who had once b«n a 
tutor m the house of Crown Prince Frederick and who saw 
the real peril to German) s future not m the Socialiit 
but m **Fan‘Gcnaani«n ** and saw that m lie war many 
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wished to let loose “an unspeakable calamity for the Ger- 
mans and for the whole civilized world, because it is useless, 
and, what is more, in the present condition of Europe victory 
is very doubtful.” An Englishman, Norman (now Sir Nor- 
man) Angell, published in 1910, and reprinted with added 
arguments during the ensuing years, a book that was trans- 
lated into aU languages and was read in every country. The 
Great Illusion. Its thesis was that war, even if m otlier times 
It may have won lands and dominion for conquering peoples, 
was no longer adapted to the purpose, because the eventual 
winner of it would not be able either to seize the riches of 
another people — since, through the economic interdepend- 
ence of the world these would evaporate as soon as they were 
touched and would cause those of the conqueror to evaporate 
as weU — nor would he be able to impose his own language 
and customs, just as it was impossible even for the small for- 
eign minorities m the existing states to do so; nor cause 
superior ideals to triumph, for there were no ideals m any 
country that another country did not enjoy as well, and m 
all of them there were the same clashes of ideals; nor would 
It be possible by this means to generate capacities and vir- 
tues suited to modem and civilized man. Smce war is cer- 
tainly, m one of its aspects, a utilitarian factor, this utilita- 
rian calculation, the exactness of which has been proved by 
the event, was logical and convincing; but men do not always 
accept the results of arguments before they have verified 
' them by experience, no matter how hard and bitter this may 
be. 

And then, under another aspect and m another sphere, this 
war psychology was not a purely utilitarian fact, but was re- 
lated to a moral disposition, which had to be examined and 
understood by itself, and which it was much more difl&cult to 
change by simple cntical analysis, without bitter experience 
and provident misfortune. It has already been said that after 

< 
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1870 m Europe, the active meditation of moral and pobtical 
matters had diminished, as well as the faith that it akoe pri> 
duces and rcneus, and the warmth and cnthoiusni that fohov 
upon faith it has been pointed out how dangeroos ihu lu- 
guor and this kind of spiritual emptiness were, and bow tic 
danger did not dimmish but mde^ grew graver when nu 
tcnali<m, naturalism, and positivism were shaken off a more 
cultuated philosophy was taken up, and the msHiioui pnhi 
of mysticism and irrationalism were wiUmgly preferred. Thu 
danger was that of the formation and cJeTaiion of a fab< 
ideaL TTie conditions favoorahle to it already lay m the very 
forces of the modem wurld in ita indefabgahJe activity o 
commercial and mdustrial enterprises, in its technicaJ difcov 
enes, its o\'cr more powerful machines, its geographical ca 
plorations, its colonization and economic cxpIoUaiioOt it< tend* 
cnc) to confer primary importance on scientiffc and practical 
rather than on speculative and humanistic studies, even w 
the encouragement and derclopmenl of recreation and social 
games — what is known os sport, from bicycles to aoloffli> 
biles, from canoes and yachts to air ships, from hoxmg and 
football to skiing which ail in vanous wa)8 conspired to gi'O 
too largo a part m habits and interests to phjiical dei‘eIoi> 
racnl and skill to the detriment of the part played by intelh* 
genco and feeling 

The same effect was obtained not only by the national anna 
nients for defence and offence, but also by Marxian socialism, 
whoso ideology taken up by the very social classes that it was 
fighting set in the foreground the fight of one class sg3io*t 
llio other llio general strike, the seizure of power, the iiolcnt 
overthrow of the existing social order the dictatorship of Ota 
proletariat, and such things so that no matter how* mJiriJu 
aliktio and contemptuouf of the people were thowj who op 
posed the tocialtUs, lhc> loo dcvj>oJ similar mean* Jn^ 
grown demagogues m their lum, looked eagerly to the 
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and impulsree or sensitm P audacity can 

cheering and howlmg to Uie exaltation 

r* retught by the theories 

pseudo-historians concemuig the struggle of the ’ 

amhcial political consciousness that men - 

. build on Lse of Germanic and Latin races, Slav « Suaiid ■ 
navian or Iberic or Hellenic races— as not only real facts bu 
natural values to be asserted one against tlie otliers, anU 
wtli the subjection or extermination of tlie others. 

Warfare, bloodshed, slaughter, harshness, cruelly, tv ere no 
longer objects of deprecation and repugnance and oppro- 
brium, but "were regarded as necessities for the ends to be 
achieved, and as acceptable and desirable. They tvere clothed 
with a certain poetic attraction, and even afforded a certain 
thrill like that of religious mystery, so tliat one spoke of the 
beauty that lies m war and bloodshed, and of the heroic in- 
toxication that m this way alone man can extol and enjoy. 
This ideal may be designated by the word, which has already 
been uttered here and there, “activism”, a generic term, 
which gathers together all its particular forms and therefore 
seems to be the most suitable. And altbougb it has been called 
imperialism, we must pomt out that this name, winch arose 
m England about 1890, did not in itself mean anything but a 
better, stronger, and more coherent development to be given 
to the British colonial policy, and that activism alone im- 
printed another character on it. And although it has also been 
St commonly, nationalism, we must remember 

tbe same lime f ° “luiotation of anti-Semitism and at 

It received from Mamm » n foi-m that 

Mazzmi, was humanitarian and cosmopoli- 
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tan, and therefore the contrary of this nationalism which he* 
came activism and nm through the parabola already divined 
by GnlJparzcr m the formula “Humanity, throu^ national 
ity, rclums to bestiality ** 

What iras, m its innermost nature, this ideal of acUvi&m 
which was taking form and consutency m the soul of Europe^ 
Notwithstandmg that above everythmg it fought and loathed 
liberalism, the only element that — ready aa it was to receive ^ 
all other elements and to enter into every alliance, inclodmg 
that with CathoLcism and the Church — it never rccencJ, and 
with which it never allied itself notwithstandmg this, and m 
deed because of this its original impulse was nothing other 
than the prmciple of liberty so mtrmsic in the modem unrld 
that It IS not m any way possible to do without it For if lib* 
erty it deprived of its moral soul if it is detached from the 
past and from lU venerable tradition if the continuous crea 
Uon of new forms that it demands is deprived of the objective 
value of this creation, if the slrugglca that it accepts and the 
wars and the sacrifice and the heroism arc deprived of the 
purity of the end if the internal disciplme to v*Iiich it »pon* 
taneously submits is replaced by external direction and com* 
mands — then nothing remains but oction for actions sale 
mnovalion for the take of umo'ation and fighting for lh« 
fight 8 sake v^ar and slaughter and death-dealing and suffer 
mg death are ihmgs to be sought for and desired for them 
selves, and obedience too but the obedience that is cuitonury 

mwar and the upshot is activism. This is, accordingly inihis 

translation and reduction and mournful parody that n 
achieves of an ethical ideal a subrtantml pcncriion of the 
love of libcrt> a devil wonJiip taking the place of that 
God and )ct still a religion Uic celebration of a black 
hut fctill a ma»s. And jf it Iialcs liberalism that n bccau'^ 
devil IS a simia Dei if it ilill exerts a cciUin allraclion, ti i* 
iimibr to lJul of die fallen angel or, to >peak in Ic»» Cguia 
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tive language, it is like that which Tacitus attributes to malig- 
nitas, in which “falsa species libertatis inestP It is not di- 
rectly and properly reactionary, as it has been considered to 
he because of some of its fanciful additions, certain occa- 
sional decorations of the ancien regime, of monarchy a la 
Louis XIV, of the Counter-Reformation, and others; it lacks 
all support m previous history and bears full m its face the 
signs of contemporary mdustrialism and of the psychology 
that it favours — to such a degree that because of this aspect 
It IS sometimes called Americanism. That this deviation of 
the impetus towards liberty leads to or tends to the opposite 
of liberty, and to modes of reaction, lies entirely within the 
logic of its procedure, for it leads to the dommation of the 
individual over individuals, to the enslavement of others and 
therefore of itself, to the depression of personality, which m 
the beginning it had fooled itself mto thmking it might po- 
tentiate, whereas by unbridlmg it and depriving it of moral 
consciousness, it deprives it of its inner life and sends it along 
the path to perdition. 

Such IS the moral and religious or (which amounts to the 
same thmg) the irreligious and immoral nature of activism; 
we have seen what were the occasions that promoted it m 
Europe towards the end of the nineteenth century and the 
beginning of the next and provided it with matter and colour. 
But Its deepest genesis still lies m morbid romanticism, which 
was never completely vanquished, although put to sleep for 
a while m the life of Europe (and to vanquish it altogether 
and eradicate it forever is certamly impossible, because it 
too IS a perpetually recurring crisis of the human soul) , that 
romanticism which had already put in a new appearance after 
1860 under the form of aloofness from practice and politics 
and as “decadence,” and which now, stripped of all the ideal 
and noble elements of its primitive epoch, was overflowing — 
and this was what counted — mto the practical and political 
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tan, and therefore the contrary of this nationalism >thich be* 
came actiTism and ran through the parabola already divined 
by Cnllparzer m the formula ^^Humanity, through national 
ity, returns to bestiality ” 

What was, m its innermost nature, this ideal of actiMsm 
which was taking form and consistency in the soul of Europe? 
Notwilhstandmg that above everything it fought and loathed 
liberalism, the only element that — ready os it ^ras to receive 
all other elements and to enter mto every alliance, includmg 
that with Catholicism and the Church — it never recened, and 
■with Vihich It never allied itself notwilhstandmg this, and m 
deed because of this, its original impulse was nothmg other 
than the pnnciple of liberty so intrinsic in the modem world 
that It is not m any way possible to do without lU For if lib- 
erty IS deprived of its moral soul if it is detached from ibe 
post and from its venerable tradition, if the continuous crea 
tion of new forms that U demands is deprived of the objective 
value of this creation if the struggles that it accepts and ibo 
wars and the sacnhcc and the heroism arc deprived of the 
punt) of the end if the internal discipline to which it ipon* 
lancously submits is replaced b> external direction and com* 
mand»-Ahen nothing remains but action for actions ule, 
innoration for the sake of innovation, and hghung for the 
fight 8 sake war xmd slaughter and dcalh-dcallng and suffer 
mg death arc things to be sought for and desired for tbem 
selves, and obedience loo, but the obedience that is cuitonury 
m vsar and the up»hot is activism This is, accordingly, w tbi* 
translation and reduction and mournful parody that it 
achieves of an ethical ideal a sub lantial pcrvcr>ion of ibc 
love of libcrt> a devil vtorkhip taking the place of ihit i' 

Cod and >et still a religion llic celebration of a black nu s 

but ktill a ma». And jf it bates li!»eralism that h because a: 

devil IS a simm Dei if ii blill cxccU a ccitain atlrailion il i* 

similar to that of Uic fallen angel or, to *pcA in !«♦ nguia 
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tive language, it is like tkat Tacitus attriLules to malig- 
nitas, in which “falsa species libertatis inest:" It is not di- 
rectly and properly reactionary, as it lias neen considered to 
he because of some of its fanciful additions, certain occa- 
sional decorations of the ancien, regime, of monardiy c la 
Louis XIV, of the Counter-Reformation, and others; it lacks 
all support m previous history and hears full in its race the 
signs of contemporary industrialism and of the psychology 
* that it favours — ^to such a degree that Because of this aspect 
It IS sometimes called Americanism. That this deviation of 
the impetus towards liberty leads to or tends to the opposite 
of liberty, and to modes of reaction, lies entirely vrithin the 
logic of its procedure, for it leads to the domination of the 
mdividual over mdividuals, to the enslavement of others and 
therefore of itself, to the depression of personality, v;hich in 
the begmnmg it had fooled itself into thinking it might po- 
tentate, whereas by unbridling it and depriving it of moral 
consciousness, it deprives it of its inner life and sends it along 
the path to perdition. 

Such is the moral and religious or (which amounts to the 
same thmg) the irreligious and immoral nature of activism; 
we have seen what were the occasions that promoted it in 
Europe towards the end of the nineteenth century and the 
begmnmg of the next and provided it v/ith matter and colour. 
But Its deepest genesis stdl lies in morbid romanticism, which 
was never completely vanquished, although put to sleep for 
a while in the life of Europe (and to vanquish it altogotlun 
and eradicate it forever is certainly impossible, heciUM U 
^too IS a perpetually recurring crisis of the human soul), th.lt 
romanticism which had already put in a new appoiiiniuv uih v 
1860 under the form of aloofness from praclico ^ >• 
and as “decadence,” and which now, stripped of til 
and noble elements of its primitive epoch, onN ^ 
and this was what counted— info tho pucthwl s v x '' n ’ 
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field The result woa the plethora of ^dileUanlT of these 
things who were seen and heard and who filled old and expert 
statesmen with imtation and distrust. Literature, which was 
already feedmg on erotic and pathological images, soon be< 
came imbued with this new romantic, pseudo-heroic, bmUl 
and sanguinary tendency and confirmed it and introduced it 
into people s mmds. Admiration for Napoleon started afresh, 
not as It had been m the grognards, in the surviving soldiers ^ 
and officers of the Grande Arm^ and in the young men who 
listened to the narrativea of that epic age, but rather in the 
form that Stendhal had given to it and that his contempo- 
raries had neither understood nor felt, but which now found 
its right time (just as its author had foretold m 1880, specif}' 
mg more or less the exact dale when his fortunes would begm 
to mend) And a sort of imitatio was conceived of that man of 
action, audacious, resolute clear sighted, who cherished no 
hesitation or scruples, who t<>ok fortune by stona and con- 
quered the world and of other personages who resembled him 

m various wajs or who were mterpreted m the same fashion. 

A philosopher loo who wos more of a poet and who bore in 
his heart the yearning for punty and greatness, Nicusche, was 
interpreted materially and turned mto the prophet of arti 
vum Men like D'Annunzio m Italy Bnrrcs in France and 
many others lihidmous and sadist like llicra turned, out of 
sensual delight or from the capnccs of new stimuli and emo- 
tions, to this new romanticism. This not content with mvpiru’fi 
the acUvistic ideal after having on vanous occasions tried 
the hermetic style lost even that modesty of style omj 
aclivistjc or **dynaraic" even m the artistic form ilicif »nd^ 
called itself futurism 

The young men naturally were earned away by 
of such grandiose appearance and v^cre sUmubted by i* 
instigation to throw away the past and with U all pruJence 
and precaution and m great number* became nattoiu ittt 
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“imperialists,” “dynamists,” “sportists,” and “futurists,” or 
all these thmgs at once. And this happened in every part of 
Europe, and even outside of Europe; and not m Germany 
alone, which in this respect was neither more nor less mor- 
bidly affected than any other country and cultivated no 
thoughts of this kmd that were not cultivated elsewhere, al- 
though, m conformity with some of her traditions, she was 
.particularly fond of ethmcism or racialism, and attributed ac- 
tivism to Germanism. This accounts for the mterest and fa- 
vour with which she received various literary products that 
made use of these tendencies and fancies to construct the 
philosophy of history and metaphysics. And this “activistic” 
state of mind really generated the European and soon World 
War, and made it impossible for the dangers of war that lay 
in the mtemational situation to be thwarted, as they had been 
for many years when it was not yet dominant, but good sense 
and prose were still rife. And indeed, abstractly considered, 
it would still have been possible to thwart them on various 
occasions and, among others, in the often repeated attempts, 
such as those of 1908-09 and 1911-12, of a naval agreement 
with England, to which Tirpitz objected without finding any- 
one able to withstand him successfully Opportunities are for 
those who know how to snatch them, and one man can do 
everything or nothing according to the degree to which the 
public spirit does or does not offer him the forces to use 
and help him m his good works and restrain and correct him 
in his errors; and little scope is left the peoples and the na- 
tions that obey the situations in which they have been placed 
by previous history and by the combination of events. All 
which goes to prove how hopeless is the inquiry as to the so- 
called responsibility for the war, which is imputed to mdi- 
viduals or to nations, all of whom can, by syllogizing, fling 
on to others the fault that others attempt to attribute to them. 
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and so from Uio first to the last lead it back to the author of 
the world, who ccrtamly is m thu case really responiiblc, 
because he and no one else arranged that European life, after 
passmg through so many trials and expcnences, should Uill 
pass through this experience of actiristic romonlicism and 
blind and foolish naUonalisnn 

And just as m Germany in the face of the Pan GcimanuU 
and the fomenlers of war there were men who recommended 
a more senous policy so activism under the various names 
and m the vanous forms under which it appeared likewise 
found cntics, satiruts, advisers, and faultfinders. Much might 
be said about the things that were written against instmctno 
and animal fury against speed become a passion m lUelf 
against mechanism that was a process of despirituolization or 
Entseelung against sport that was destroying “oU higher cul 
ture, and against empty imperialism and empty nationaluo 
and their false and swollen rhetorIo*^one the less such be* 
cause it wrapped itself m the words and images of cnergnm 
— and so forth But the wind was blowing in that direction, 
and many did not eicn realize m what direction they were 
sailing fate drew them on with lU superindividual force. 

And It drew them to the war which already m action m 
the spirit of Europe, took fire, m the shape of a war fought 
with arms in that part of Europe where there was a maul 
tancous agitation of confused demands for national liberty 
and nationalistic tendencies, where Austrian iropcrulum a&i 
Russian impcnalism were fighting for supremacy and when 
it bad once been kindled it spread until it hccaroe a uol* 
\crsal holocaust. All willing or unwilling, were drawn [ntV- 
It, unable to withstand the forces Id loo*e, obliged to draw 
the conclusions of the premises iJicy had posited, forced w 
lake part m the war because to keep out of it was iropoid*-^ 
or would ha\e led to greater c\iU m the future And lh< 
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was envisaged as a war of supremacy beUveen Germany and 
England, and (fulfillmg a prophecy made m 1870 by the 
English statesman Otway) with a union or Entente of almost 
all Europe — and later even including that additional Europe 
which is the North American republic — against Germany, 
who remained ^vnth Austria-Hungary and drew Turkey and 
Bulgaria in with her. 

The moral theme of the war was excellently conceived and 
proclaimed by the Entente as a defence of the liberty of the 
nations against the menace of a new empire like that of 
Charles V, a defence of the liberal system against the authori- 
tarian system of Prussia and Austria-Hungary, of the Hohen- 
zoUems and the Hapsburgs, a permanent liberation of those 
nations which were still oppressed or dependent, a redemp- 
tion of the Germans themselves from the antiquated political 
regime that persisted among them (in contrast with Western 
Europe, all liberal and parliamentary), a permanent passage 
from the system of hegemonies and balance of power to the 
alliance of the nations. And the Germans, on the contrary, 
were extremely clumsy in the way in which they announced 
their reasons for war, because they were unable to put for- 
ward anything beyond the “sacred defence” of their people, 
which was somethmg too genenc, common to all the com- 
batant nations for the very reason that they were fighting, 
and void of historical raeanmg; it did not settle what was the 
political ideal that was to be set up against that of the En- 
tente And when the German professors wanted to supply this 
precision that was lackmg, they wrote such naive things con- 
cerning the method that Germany would follow for the uni- 
" fication of Europe, like that which Prussia had followed for 
the unification of Germany, concerning the pax Germanica 
and the happiness and morality that the world would enjoy 
under the government of the Hohenzollems and their bureau- 
cracy, as to cause every free spirit to shudder or frown or 
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smile. After 'whidi, for good measure they expressed amaze* 
meat that the ^Srar propaganda** (as the phrase was) of the 
flntente was so much more eiBcacious or (as another phrase 
had It) belter “organized’* than their own. In that hour the 
mind of Cavour and that of Bismarck rose up against one an 
other, and it 'vraa not to be wondered at if the hist suU radb 
ated that li^t over humanity, spread that warmth, tmdlcd 
that enthusiasm, which the second was unable to win. « 
Nevertheless, when the Germans cast the accusation of 
hypocrisy at the system of ideas pul forward by the Entente, 
they were not altogether m the vnrong Not that it was all or 
deliberately hypoensy, this will never be admitted by the 
writer of these pages, who as an Italian, not onl> rcmemheri 
perfectly well the sentiments and the thoughts that at the 
outburst of the war and during the months of Itahan nru 
Imlity existed or were awakened among old liberals and 
statesmen, and which were manifested m vide popular cur 
rents, but who also bears m mmd the persons, the ads, the 
wnungs, the letters, of so many of those >oung Italians >»ho 
went out to die on iho Cano and In the Alps, swcttcil flo'^ert 
of the Italian Risorglmento educated by ihcir fathers sad 
their teachers and by their poets, and by that last great IuIup 
poet, GiosuA Carducci, in the Io\o of liberty and jiuticc snJ 
humanity Similar thoughts and feelings wcre.ooutidicd 
where, and in England the liberals truly believed that IM 
war, which it was necessary to accept, i^as to be the Utt h-ir 
and that after it inlcmalional relations would be placed 
new foundations, and the system of balance of j*. 
alliances and counter alliances and secret treaties 
replaced by public treaties and guarantees of peace VnJ 
President of the United Stales of America no Icii 
conceited die famous fourteen pomU he propo^J to ibe 
batant peoples But this accusation true m w ur ■** 
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entire liberal ideology found no echo or answer in the psy- 
chology that we have described as being extremely powerful 
m Europe, just as much among the nations of the Entente 
as m Germany. And since this liberal ideology still preserved 
the power of persuasion m others or over the multitudes, the 
imperialists and nationalists and similar statesmen and pub- 
licists made use of it, hypocritically and unctuously, for po- 
jlitical ends, treating it as they treated Catholicism, the latter 
as “Catholic atheists” and the former as liberals and humani- 
tarians who despised liberty and humanity. They were 
shrewder, m any case, than the statesmen of Germany, who 
m feeble imitation of Bismarck declared that “treaties are 
scraps of paper” and that “necessity knows no law,” and than 
her nationalists and racialists, who m Romano-Christian Eu- 
rope, m the Europe of the Reformation and the French Rev- 
olution, dragged out Armmius and the Nibelungs and Teu- 
tonic mythology, and delighted in giving the names of Wodan 
or the Valkyrs, Siegfried or Hagen, to the lines of the German 
trenches 

In the ferocity of the long war, all respect for truth 
was. banished from the mind, the tone of all the belligerents 
became inhuman, selfish, rapacious, otlier statesmen suc- 
ceeded to those of the beginning or they themselves suffered 
a change of spirit and gave themselves over to the current of 
hatred and unbridled greed. And if German statesmen, in 
the partial victories won by their enemies, imposed tlie bur- 
densome treaties of Brest Litovsk and Bucharest, when the 
war was won, those of the Entente instead of rising to a 
^loftier sphere copied them with the Congress and Treaty of 
Versailles, where the conscience of humanity was grievously 
offended by the spectacle of the victors who were dragging 
to their tribunal the heroic adveisary, dripping with the blood 
of a hundred battles, sitting over him as judges of morality 
and executors of justice, and obliging him to admit his guilt. 
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smile. After whicli, for good measure, itc) expressed amaze* 
ment that the “war propaganda** (os the phrase v^-ai) of the 
Entente was so much more efficacious or (as another phrue 
had It) better “organized** than their own In that hour the 
mind of Ca>oar and that of Bismarck rose up against one an* 
other and it was not to bo wondered at if the hrst suil radt 
aled that light over humanity, spread that warmth, kindled 
that enthusiasm, which the second was unable to wm. « 
Nevertheless when the Germans cast the accusation of 
hypocrisy at the system of ideas pul forward b) the Enteole, 
they were not altogether m the wrong. Not that it vras sU or 
deliberately hypocrisy, this will never be admitted by the 
wnler of these pages, who as an Italian, not only remembers 
perfectly well the sentiments and the thought* that at the 
outburst of the war and dunng the months of Italian neu 
trabty existed or were awakened among old libciali aoJ 
statesmen, and which were manifested m wide popular cur 
rents, but who also bears m mind the persons, the ads, the 
wnlings, the letters, of so many of those young Italians wbo 
went out to die on iho Carso and in the Alps, sweetest flower* 
of the Italian Risoigiraento educated by ihcir fathers *cJ 
their teachers and by their poets, and by that but peal Ualun 
poet, Giosuc Carducci, in the lo\o of liberty and justice aw 
humanity Similar thoughts ond feelings wcrc.nourI>hed el^ 
where, and m England the liberal* truly belies ed that tne 
war, which it was necessary lo accept, was to be the 
and that after U mtemational relations would bo placed ^ 
new foundations, and the system of babneo of .*i < 
alliances and counter alliances and secret ireatic* , 
replaced by public treaties and guarantee* of peJce ^ 
President of the UnUed Stales of iVmcnca no lo* 
conceued the famous fourteen points he pro[w«J to 
balant peoples But ibi* acciualion wa» true hi 
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W HOEVER compares the political geography of before 
and after the World War, and sees the German Repub- 
lic m the place of the Germany of the Hohenzollems, the Aus- 
trian Empire dismtegrated and in its place the new or en- 
larged national states with German Austria and Magyar Hun- 
gary restricted to narrow frontiers, and France with her prov- 
mceslost m 1870 restored to her, and Italy, who has gathered 
, m her irredente lands and stretches out her frontiers to the 
Brenner, and Poland reconstructed, and Russia no longer 
Czarist but Soviet, and the United States of America risen 
to he one of the greatest factors in European politics, and so 
on through all the other great changes worked m territories 
and relationships of power; and whoever, on the other hand, 
remembers the orderly, rich Europe of other days, flourishing 
in commerce, full of comfort, with her agreeable life, bold 
and sure of herself, and considers her now, impoverished, 
troubled, mournful, all divided by customs barriers, the gay 
international society that used to gather m her capitals dis- 
>/ persed, each nation busied with its own cares and with the 
fear of worse, and therefore distracted from spiritual things, 
and the common life of thought, and art, and civilization ex- 
tinguished — ^he IS induced to see a profound difference be- 
tween the two Europes and to mark the separation with the 
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>%htn they loo Mtn guilty m ihcir turn — il of guiU nc c-4 
fpcak, and nol rather, aa it serma to ui of a cominua <n».r 
that demanded a common expiation. The h ar nhi Ji had Icra 
announced to the peoples with tho promue of a crseut a* 
tharsis, m lU course and ita end wax completely unln.o ta da 
promuc. 
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W HOEVER compares the political geography of before 
and after the World War, and sees the German Repub- 
lic m the place of the Germany of tlie Hohenzollems, the Aus- 
trian Empire disintegrated and m its place the new or en- 
larged national states with German Austria and Magyar Hun- 
gary restricted to narrow frontiers, and France with her prov- 
inces lost m 1870 restored to her, and Italy, who has gathered 
in her irredente lands and stretches out her frontiers to the 
Brenner, and Poland reconstructed, and Russia no longer 
Czarist but Soviet, and the United States of America risen 
to be one of the greatest factors m European politics, and so 
on through all the other great changes worked m territories 
and relationships of power; and whoever, on the other hand, 
remembers the orderly, rich Europe of other days, flourishing 
in commerce, full of comfort, with her agreeable life, bold 
and sure of herself, and considers her now, impoverished, 
troubled, mournful, all divided by customs barriers, the gay 
international society that used to gather m her capitals dis- 
persed, each nation busied with its own cares and with the 
fear of worse, and therefore distracted from spiritual things, 
and the common life of thought, and art, and civilization ex- 
tinguished — ^he is mduced to see a profound difference be- 
tween the two Europes and to mark the separation with the 
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line, or rather volh iKc abyas, of the war of 1914-18. B«t he 
vrho imtcad pas^ from >*lut i» cxlcnul anj Ktor-iary ^ 
>*hat U intniuic, and sccLa for llio paiiioiu and acU gf i.< 
European soul at once menLill) MrU up the cociinjity 
homogeneity bet^^cen the Iho Euiopci to divcr>c in 
ance, and if he looUi dosel) uilhoul letting hifn.eU l-e fU 
off by these supcrCcul impressions, he finds m the two 
the same features, c^en tf after the \«ar and s*fut has folh^-ard 
It the) are somesshat sharpened. In the altered politual 
Jitions he Ends the same dispositions and the same sp^u*aj 
conflicts, hovtcser aggravated by that Kravines* and 
ness that the vrar killing millions of lues ctralmg the Ksh4 
of Molcnco and destro)ing the habit of the eager crutvsl 
corulructue labour of the mind Has hound to pruJuoe ik e ^ 
>jlh the soercr effects of its lofty tragedy 

Actuism II developing with the same iropuluveM’iS J-*! 
even with greater vehemence. The nalionalut and imiriUr*4 
outbunis inflame the victorious nations hceauic lUy ate v*- 
tonous and the ran<]uuhcd nations heeauMr tlucy ar^ 
ijuishcd "nie new •tales that have aniro add new nal**al* 
urns and new iroperialuros. The impaliriKC for ld<ial u *t<- 
tutions has given rue to open or maiird Jurtalordvif t. a 1 
to the desire for dictatordiips everywhere lateil) w^*hl**^ 
fore die war was a »Utie faith or a praitiee wi h *< arJ fi 
has fallen from the muuls of rrm even nhete »t ha» * 
fallen from iKeir ia>titutions anil has Leeo irjN nj ly *- 


tivi>ttc Iibcrtariaoi m, v^hich more than rscr dreinu of 
and upheavals and deitcucliua and Uintt t la d » * 

morctnents and plans »J«>wy and arid work*, fl rair* i—*'' i 
for or dcipiMTS luch wvik» as are hutll wiJv m- I iJ.i ‘V 

love with the p.ous *enlimer4 of the po t ai*l w Jk d-tf 11 * 

force that open* up lV future a li-c* d-il ^ 

heart ai>J *|^al. to Leait* d^ » dot * 

of truth d-ehi«U»/i<* that a kiv f j 
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has laboriously created by working and struggling; the poetry 
that IS poetry and, as such, a thing of beauty 

Communism, which under the name of socialism had been 
inoculated into the life of politics and the state and into the 
course of history, has appeared once more m its scission and 
crudity, another bitter enemy of liberalism, which it derides 
and ingenuously calls moralistic. On a par with activism, 
with which it IS often merged, this communism is sterile, and 
It suffocates all thought, religion, ait, all these and otlier 
things that it would like to enslave and can only destroy And 
once more we behold on the scene, almost as though they were 
ideas freshly born of youthful truth, all the distortions and 
decrepit sophisms of historical materialism, of which every 
man with a little knowledge of criticism and of the history of 
ideas well knows what to think, but which, none the less, have 
once more taken on an air of novelty and modernity simply 
because, transported from Europe to Russia, they have re- 
turned thence more simplified and more gross than they were 
before, and are successful once more in times of grossness, 
simplification, and credulity. On the other hand, Catliolicisra, 
which had attempted to regather strength from irrationalism 
and mysticism, has received and continues to receive, in great 
numbers, feeble or enfeebled souls and confused or turbid 
adventurers of the spirit Even pessimism and the voices of 
decadence, which were heard in pre-war literature, are now 
heard once more, and are preaching the downfall of the West 
or even of the human race, which, after trying to rise from 
the animal to man, is about to relapse (accordmg to the new 
philosophers and prophets) into the life of the beast 

All this IS a fact, and it is useless to deny it and even to 
restrict it to a few persons and to this or that country, to this 
or that people, because, like the fact of which it is a contm- 
uation. It belongs to Europe and to the whole world And since 
It IS a fact. It has to fulfil a function in the development of 
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the apint, in social and human progrcij, i£ not a* a dimi 
creator of ncvi values at least as nutenal and stvmulo 
the strengthening, deepening, and widening of anaent ral-n 
This function whate\er jt is, that it 5Us will be kno«a 
desenbed by the future histonan, who will see before Ls, 
when It lias reached the end of its penod the mo«cxaa;t u 
which we arc engaged and wbatocr U will have led ta, 1*4 
It cannot be known and judged by us for the very rcavon tbit 
we are engaged in the movement as we live and mote la ui 
miht, many things can bo and m fact are obvcrird asd 
Jcrslood by u< but not that one which has not jrct occurred 
and the history of which it is in consequence not given us u 
conceive. 

And v*hal does it matter to each one of os, practi jl^y 
dial Me cannot conceive this liislor)’ Tins nutlets that 
should take part m it not with contcmpUllon of «hjt 
be conlcmpUtcvl hut with action according to the t jte dul 1» 
incumbent upon each one of us arwl which conwrieiwc 
and duty commands. Thoxr who contrary to the aiJ».wra wiiv 
ing of Silon endeavour to understand and judge a life *1^ 
fore It IS cnde»l ” and who are lo'l in eonjevturei a -d H*” 
M’HOUS iKould bewacc le»l ihu divagalioa uvl*> ^ 
inij>o*»ible to know l>c not in fjit the prompting of oa r»d 
demon, who is eradlmg them m indolcmc aQ>l divUv-t«^4 
them from Uk* udt. 


Nut the ^hiilury of the future** (as the old writers tr 
defiro pfupliccy) but that of iho pa*! whuh i* rp d 
the prevent i* rwtciury for work arvl for art ^ 

Would not l-e real astioo i( it wrie iwt dU’nu.eJ hf dj* I 4 * 
of truth \nj fruio this reern ty is b»nn aU* dt > fr* 


till n that wr hai’^ f, >ci! lhtou,,h, an.J ihji we *' 

go thru jgh, qf the hiw ^y of nu-.*t<*nl.h <n f t'l ^ 


re, *rd 1 1 wLst i« pit wtJ ar.'i 4 t» 

tc.e 4n.i m every <.ak t * tr<i*r'ir«r lirf vk^a 1 1 4 t ’ *f * 
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accepted, or proposed or tested, to see \vlietlier they have 
the power to dissolve or overcome or correct our own ideal, 
and at the same time to change or modify it in consequence 
of the criticism through which it passes, and, in every case, to 

possess it again in firmer fashion. 

That the ideal of a transcendent order of trutli, of moral 
law and practice, and at the same time of government from 
) above and from heaven, exercised on eartli by a shepherd and 
represented by a Church, has not even yet been integrated by 
that mtnnsic mental justification the lack of which, during 
the course of centuries, had been discovered in it, is obvious, 
and it IS almost unpleasant to insist on it, as in all discussions 
dealmg with the obvious and which may seem to be ungen- 
erous All the same, this is the substantial point; and the 
renewed cocksureness of the clergy in die years after the 
war, because of the difiiculties that troubled die various gov- 
ernments and the concessions that they accordingly were led 
to make, may awaken anger, but has in itself no real im- 
portance and IS a well-understood alternation and quite tran- 
sitory. It may be worth while to refer here to what a German 
Catholic recently wrote: “It is only m appearance, and only 
on the surface of its natural existence, ^at Catholicism has 
made any gams durmg recent times, but the great idea that 
gave it umty is no longer alive, and has never been in such 
difficulties, never been so unstable and so entangled in ma- 
tenal and mcidental things.” And truly, with regard to this 
last part, we may well doubt what force the Church can derive 
from the quality of the persons who have entered into her 
bosom in swarms. The spiritual motive, however, that has 
urged the best of these to take refuge in or to return to 
Catholicism (or to other similar refuges of less venerable 
and less constant authority) has been nothing but the need, in 
e tumult of clashing and changmg ideas and feelmgs, for 
a fixed truth and an imposed rule, that is, mistrust and re- 
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nimciatioii, ^veakncsa and (duldish fear m the of the con* 
cept of the absoluteness and at the same tune the relativity of 
all truth and the necessity for contmuouA criticism and self 
cnticifim by which the truth is every instant increased and 
renei^ed together with the life that groirs and is rencwci 
But a moral ideal cannot conform to the needs of the i^ealc, 
the discouraged, and the fearful 

Likewise, it cannot conform to the use of those who grow 
drunk on action for its own sake, which, cxpcnenced, con- 
ceived, and pursued in thm Gabion, leaves after it nausea 
and an mdiffercnco for everything that has aroused or that 
can arouse the enthusiasm of and mnhility for every 
objective labour The human race has by this time become 
acquainted with all forms of nationalism and impenalism, 
and similar efforts and conquests, and has already uttered 
Its verdict Irweni amanorem felle, AcUvum still rages on 
all aides but where is its tranquillity of mind, its confidence, 
Its joy of life? Sadness is impnnt^ on the faces of these 
men — of the worthiest among them because where even that 
IS not found there is worse still, there is uncoulhness and 
stupidity And perhaps even the excesses to which activism 
nbandons itself the passion by which it is rent, the upheavals 
that it menaces, are the symptoms of no distant rcco\‘ery from 
the fe%cr VpiUi which Europe and the world have been and arc 
ailing a fever and not an ideal, unless one wishes to sub- 
limate a fe^or to an ideal 

Communism of which jt is usually said that it has entered 
the reality of facts and been effectuated m Russia has by no 
means been effectuated qua communism, but m the manner 
indicated b> its critics and pcnniUed by its Internal contra 
diction that is, as a form of autocracy ithich has 
the Russian people of whal liUlc mental mo^cmcol and h 
erty It enjojed or obtained under the preceding CiarM au 
tocracy The abolition of the state, “the passage from 
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realm of necessity to that of liberty,” over which Mart tlic 
oriaed not only has not taken place and communism has not 
abolished (and could not, nor ^vlll anyone ever be 
abolisb) tke state, but by tlie irony of things, it has modelled 
the heaviest of states tliat it is possible to conceive. By whicii 
we do not in the least mean to belittle the necessity faced by 
the Russian revolutionaries to enter upon this path and upon 
- no other; nor the greatness of the work tliat, under these con* 

' diUons, they have undertaken and furthered, in tlieir attempt 
to add to the fertility of their country’s rich resources; nor the 
various lessons that may be learned from tlieir various uc* 
tivities, nor the mystical enthusiasm, even if it be a material- 
istic enthusiasm, that animates them and alone can enable 
them to bear up imder the immense weight they have shoul- 
dered and give them the courage to trample, as they do, on 
religion and speculation and poetry, on everytliing tliat we 
venerate as sacred, on everything that we cherish as amiable. 
But when we say that, we mean to emphasize that they have, 
so far, uttered a peremptory negation in words and by acts 
of violence and by methods of repression, but tliey have not 
solved, nor will they m this fashion ever be able to solve, the 
fundamental problem of human relations, which is that of 
liberty, m which alone human society flourishes and bears 
fruit, the only reason for the life of man on the earth and 
without which hfe would not be worth livmg. a problem that 
stands there and cannot be eliminated, that springs from the 
heart of thmgs, and which they must feel vibrating in the very 
human material that they handle and which they are trying 
to mould according to their ideas. And if they ever in the fu- 
ture face It or others face it for them, it wiU rum the ma- 
terialistic foundation of their structure, and that structure 
wiR have to be differently supported and greatly modified; 
and just as today pure communism has not been put into 
practice, it will not be even then Outside of Russia, this 
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nunciflUon, vreakncss and dbildisli fear m the face of the coo* 
ccpt of the absoluteness and at the same time the relitiTity of 
all truth, and the necessity for continuous cnUcism «ri j self 
cnticifim hy 'which the truth is every inufAnt- increased and 
renewed together ■with the life that grows and w renewed. 
But a moral ideal cannot coofonn to the needs of the 
the discouraged, and the fearfuL 

likewise, It cannot conform to the use of those who grow 
drunk on action for its own sake, which, cxperjcnced con- 
ceived, and pursued m this fashion, leaves after it nausea 
and an indifference for everything that has aroused or that 
can arouse the enthusiasm of man, and inability for e\crj 
objectivo labour The human race has hy this tune become 
acquainted imth all forms of nationalism and impcnilum, 
and similar efforts and conquests, and has already uttered 
Its verdict Iiweni amanortm felle AcUnsm still rages on 
all sides but where is its tranquillity of nund, its confidence, 
Its joy of life’ Sadness is imprinted on the face* of these 
men — of the worthiest among them, because where even that 
18 not found, there is worse sUU, there is uncouthnesi and 


stupidity And perhaps even the excesses to which actincn 
abandons itself the passion by which u is rent, the upheawU 
that it menaces, are the symptoms of no distant reco>*ery from 
the fever with which Europe and the world have been and i« 
ailing a fever and not an ideal unless one wishes to sun- 


limate a laer to an ideal , 

Communism of which it is usually said that it has entered 
the reality of facts and been effectuated in Russia, has by no 
means been effectuated qua comraumsm, hut m the manner _ 
indicated by lU cniics and pcnnillcd hy its internal 
diction that is, os a form of autocracy which has 
the Russian people of what lilUo mental movement and 
erty It enjo)cd or obtained under the preceding Cwn** 
tocracy The abolition of the stale:, “the passage from 
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pseudo-communism appeals to the mmd wlh the added 
weight expressed m the ancieot adage concenung the “mayor 
e longmquo reverentiOt^ vnth the charm of what is distant m 
lime and m space and therefore assumes outlines of fan 
taatjc fasciuation. But nevertheless it has so far not spread 
or has been suppressed as soon aa it has made its appear 
anco and, in truth, m Western and Central Europe the two 
conditions are lackmg that existed m Russia — the Czanst 
tradition and mysticism — so that U would seem that MihuVov 
was not wrong when, twelve years ago, he judged that Lcnm 
“in Russia was boildmg on the solid ground of the good an- 
cient autocratic tradition, but that so far as other countries 
were concerned, he was projecting castles m the air ” And 
even if expenmcnls of this sort are made in other parts 
of Europe, it will happen either that this pseodo-comaunum, 
transferred to counines differing in religion, cmlization, cul 
ture, customs, tradition, and m short having a diflerenl his- 
tory will become, under a Idee name and bin appearances, 
something entirely different, or there wdl be a period of long 
and turbid travail from the heart of which sooner or Uler 
liberty that is, humanity wnU spring forth once more. 

Bemuse this is the sole ideal that has the soUdity once 
owned by Catholicism and the flexibibty that this was Dc\cr 
able to have, the only one that can always face the future 
and does not claim to determine U in any particular and con- 
tingent form the only one that can resist criUCism and rep- 
resent for human society the point around which, in its fre- 
quent upheavals m its continual oBcUlations, cqudibnum is 
perpetually restored So that when the question U beard 
whether liberty wall enjoy what ts known as the future, the 
answer must be that it has something belter still it bas cler 
nily And today loo, notwithstanding the coldncis and the 
contempt and the scorn that liberty meets, it « in so many oj 
our insUluUons and customs and our spiritual altitudes, and 
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operates beneficendy withm them 

.?l,ves m many f and 

rvhen tier! was no one to offend it or to question its absolut 
lordship, and the crowd surged around it hailing it by name, 

' and in the very act contammated its name with vulgarity, ot 

As-hich It lias now been cleansed. 

Nor does liberty live only in these men, nor does it exist 
and resist only in the government of many of the major states 
and m institutions and customs, but its virtue operates even 
111 tilings themselves, it opens a path for itself with more or 
less sloiwiess through the rudest difficulties. This can be seen 
principally in the sentiment and the idea that is arousing gen- 
eral solicitude, of a truce and a diminution of “preparedness” 
and armaments, of a peace and alliance between the states 
of Europe, of an agreement of intentions and efforts between 
lier nations that shall save m the world and for the good of 
die world, if not their economic and political supremacy, at 
least their supremacy as creators and promoters of civiliza- 
tion, dieir acquired aptitude for this unceasmg task. This is 
die only political project that, among all those formed since 
t le war, has not been lost and dissipated but on the contiary 
feams ground from year to year and converts to itself minds 
ui hostile to It or displayed mcredulity or would have 

T Y ‘iare to believe in it, and it is pleasant 

0 lope l at It will not he allowed to drop and that it will 

opposition, overcoming and 

than \ World War-which 

' 't : “us.der as ,be reduli^ tl 
ot all nal.onabsm-may have embittered certam 
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relaUona between states because of the iniquitous and itupid 
treaty of peace that ended it, but it has brought into intimate 
communion the nations who have felt themsel\e*, and will 
always more and more feel themselves, equal m their virtues 
and their errors, m their strength and their weakness, subject 
to the same fate, troubled by the same loves, saddened by 
the same aorrowa, proud of the same ideal heritage. Mean* 
while, m all parts of Europe we are watching the growth of 
a new consciousness, of a new naUonably (because, as we 
have already remarked, nations are not natural data, but his* 
toncal states of consciousness and hisloncal fonnatioiu) 
And just as, seventy years ago a Neapolitan of the old king 
dom or a Piedmontese of the subolpme kingdom be c a m e an 
Italian without becoming false to his carber quality but 
raising it and resolving it into this new quabty, so the French 
and the Germans and the Italians and all the others vnll raise 
themsel>e8 into Europeans and their thoughts ^lU be directed 
towards Europe and iheir hearts vnll beat for her as they once 
did for thciT smaller countries, not forgotten now but loved 
all the belter 


This process of European umon, which is directly opposed 
to nationalist compeUUon and has already set itself up agamrt 
It and one day will be able to bbcralo Europe from il alto- 
gether tends at the same tune to liberate her from the whole 
psychology that clings to this nationalism and supports it 
and generates kmdred manners, habits, and actions. And if 
this thing happens, or when it happens, the liberal ideal viU 
bo fully restored m men s minds and will resume it* 

But we must not imagmc the restoration of this ideal ^ ^ 
return to the conditions of another day, as one of diose 
relunu to the past which romanticism sometimes dreamed 
of cradling itself m a sweet idylL AH that has bappeaeJ 
and all that will have happened m the meanwhile, 
have happened in vam several insUtuUons of the old b ■* 
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ism will have to be modified in greater or lesser measure, or 
replaced by others that are better adapted, and ruling and 
political classes of quite a different composition from the 
former ones will arise; and the experience of the past will 
produce other concepts and give a different direction to the 
will. 

Witli this mental and moral disposition the problems will 
have to be taken up again that are called social, which cer- 
tamly were not bom today, over which thinkers and states- 
men have laboured tliroughout the centuries, solving them 
from time to time according to the age, and which in the 
course of the nineteenth century formed the object of the 
most passionate attention and tlie most ardent care. And even 
then they were solved from time to time so far as they could 
be and with such results as greatly to change the conditions 
of the workers, to improve their tenor of life and elevate their 
juridical and moral status. Nor is “rationalized economy,” 
as the phrase runs, which has now come mto the forefront 
in discussion, anything intrinsically new, nor can the discus- 
sion turn on the replacement that it imposes of individual 
economics or of free initiative, which are indispensable to 
human life and even to economic progress, but only on the 
greater or lesser proportion to be attributed to the one with 
respect to the other, according to materials, places, times, and 
other circumstances. This is an argument for experts and 
statesmen, upon whom it is incumbent to solve it from time 
to time in such a way as may be most advantageous for the 
mcrease of production and most equitable for the distribution 
of wealth. But experts and statesmen will never be able to 
( fulfil their function, nor to hope for an actuation of their 
proposals that is not fictitious, unless liberty prepares and 
mamtams the mtellectual and moral atmosphere necessary 
for so great a task, and guarantees the juridical order in 
which the actuation is to be accomplished 
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All this, rapidly outlined, is not prophecy, for that u for 
bidden to us and to everyone for the simple reason that U 
would be vain, but a suggestion of what paths moral con* 
Ecionmras and the observation of the present may outline for 
those who in their guiding concepts and in their interpreta 
tiOD of the events of the nin^iw ^th century agree with the 
narrative given of them m this history Others, with a dif 
ferent mmd different concepts, a different quality of culture, ^ 
and a different temperament, will choose other paths, and if 
they do so with a pure mind in obedience to an inner com 
mand, they loo will be prepanng the future welL A history 
inspired by the liberal idea cannot, even in its practical and 
moral corollary, end with the absolute rejection and coo* 
demnation of those who feel and think differently It simply 
says to those who agree wlh it * Work according to the line 
that IS here laid down for you, with your whole self, every 
day every hour, m your every act, and trust m dinne Provi 
dence, which knows more than yrt individuals do and works 
with us, inside us and over us.** Words like these, which we 
have often heard and uttered in our Chnstian education and 
life, have their place, like others from the same source, in the 
“religion of liberty ** 
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